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„ Konmro AND JviteT, ] The flory on which thiz play { 

founded, is related as a true one in Girolamo de da Cortes Hilo ; 
PFerona. It was originally publiſhed by an anonymous Italian no. 
veliſt in 1549 at Venice; and again in 1553, at the ſame place, 


The firſt edition of Baudello's work appeared a year later than thy | 
laſt of theſe already mentioned, Pierre Boiſteau copied it vid Jeb 
alterations and additions. Belleforeſt adopted it in the fiift volung bits 
of bis colledion 1596; but very probably ſome edition of ft yet fro 
more ancient had found its way abroad ; as, in this improved flats ftor 
it was tranſlated into Engliſh, by. Arthur Brooke, and publiſhed alte 
in an odtavo volume, 1562, but without a name. On this occaſion whi 
it appears in the ſorm of a poem entitled, The tragicall Hiftorie 4 by | 
| Romeus and Juliet: It was repnbliſhed in 1587, under the ſay COT 
title: „ Contayning in it a rare Example of true Conflancit : wit} 50 
the ſubtill Counſels and Pradtiſes of om old Fryer, and their Eon. fan 
Imprinted by R. Robinfon,” Among the entries on the Books of tht 
the 'Stationers' Company, I find Feb, 18, 1599, «« M. Tottel] 158 
Romeo and Juletta.” Again Aug. 5, 1596: Edward White] 2 156 
new ballad of Romeo and Julietl.“ The ſame ſtory is found in whi 
The Palace of Pleaſure: however, Shakſpeare was not entirely ins read 
debted to Painter's epitome; but rather to the poem already men- oth 
tioned. Stanyhurſt, the tranſlator of Virgil in 1582, -enumeratey forn 
Julietta among his heroines, in a piece which he calls an epitaph, by t 
or Commune Defundorum: and it appears (as Dr, Farmer ha Verc 
obſerved), from a paſlage in Ames's Typographical Antiquities, | tran] 
that the ſtory bad likewiſe been tranſlated by another hand. Captain time 
Breval in his Travels tells us, that he ſaw at Verona the tomb of hai 
theſe unhappy lovers. STEEVENS. s in i 
This ſtory was well known to the Engliſh poets before the time Ji 
of Shakſpeare. In an old collegion of poems, called 4 gorgrow N 
gallery of gallant Inventions, 1578, I find it mentioned: ploy 
Sir Romens annoy but trifle ſeems to mine.“ "Wo 
And again, Romeus and Juliet are celebrated in “ 4 poor Knight th 
in Palace of private Pleaſure, 1579.“ FARMER, 5 i 
The firſt of the foregoing notes was prefixed to two of our formet Cape 
editions; but as the following may be in ſome reſpeQs more cor- in th 
rect, it would be unjuſtly withheld from the publick — This is 008 247 
the firſt time we have profited by the accuracy of Mr. Malone. poem 
N e S STEVENS, "ha 
The original relater of the ſtory on which this play is formed, Fs 
was Luigi da Poito, a) gentleman of Vicenza, who died in 1529. may 
His novel did not appear till ſome years after his death; being firk ſubje 
printed at Venice in 1535, under the title of La Giulietta. A ſecond — 
edition was publiſhed in 1539: and it was again reprinted at the play'; 
fame place in 1553, (without the author's name,) with the follow» pred 


ing title; Hiſtoria nuovamente ritrovala di due nobili Amaiiti, 601 (s 


% 


„ Signor Bartolomeo . della Scala, 


| called Anſelme: in the poem, and in the play, friar 


| hiv diele. norte ; intervenuta gia nella citld 40 Yrons, fell len 


Nuovamente jlampats. OF the 
author lome account may be found prefixed io the poem of Rymeus 
%%%“ ↄ J  FEOTS 

in 4554 Bandello publiſhed, at Lucca, a novel on the ſame ſub- 


ell; (Tom. j Nov, ix. | aud (hortly afterwards. Boifleau cxæhi- | 


bited one io French, founded ou the Italian nartatives, but varying 
from them in many particulars. From Byiſteau's novel the lame 
ſtory was, in 1562. formed into an'Eogliſh poem, with conſiderable 
alterations and large additions, by Mr. Arthur Brooke, This piece, 
whichthe reader may find at the end of the preſent volume, wa: printed 
by Richard Lottel with the following tile, written probably, ac- 
cording to the faſhion of that time, by the bookſelicr: The Tragicall 
thſoy of Romeus and Juliet, containing à rave trample of true con 


uit; with the ſubiill counſels, and pratlices of an eld F yr, and 


- 


Aar ill event, It was again , publiſhed by the ſame bookiel:cr in 
1532, Painter in the ſecond volume of his Palace of Fleaſure, 
1567, publiſhed a proſe trauſlation from the French of Boiſteau, 
which he entitled Romeo and Juliella. Shakſpeare bad probably 
read Paiuter's uovel, having taken one circumſtance from it or ſome 
other proſe tranſlation of Boiſteau; but his play was undoub edly 
formed on the poem of Arthur Brooke. This js proved deciſively 
by the following circumſtances. 1. In the poem the prince of 
Verona is called Eſcalus; lo alſo in the play. —— In Painter's 


| tranflation from Boiſteau he is named Signor Eſcala; and ſome- 


rines Lord Barikolomew of Elcala. 2, In P:inter's novel the 
Hmily of Romeo are called the Monteſch/s; in the poem and 
in the play, the Montagues. 3, The mefleuger employed by 
friar Lawrence to carry a letter to Romeo to inform bim when 
Juliet would awake from ber trance, is in Painter's trauflatioa 
| | jar Jokn is em- 
ployed iu this bufſneſs. 4. The circumſtance of Caputet's writing 
down the names of the gueſts whom he invites to ſupper, is found 
in the poem and in the play, but is not mention:d by Painter, nor 
i; it found in the original Italian novel. 5, The refidence of the 
Capulets, in the original, and in Painter, is called Filla Franca; 
In the poem and in the play Freetown. 6. Several paſſages of Romeo 
and Juli/t appear to have been formed on hints furniſhed by the 
poem, of which no traces are found either in Painter's novel, or 
in Boiſteau, or the original; and ſeveral expreſſions are boriowed 
from thence, which will be found in their proper places. | 

As what has been now ftated has been controverted, (for what 
may not be controvericd ?)] I ſhould enter more largely into the 
lubjed, but that the vaiious paſſages of the poem which I have 
Juoted in the following notes, furniſh ſuch a decifive proof of the 
play's having been conſtruded upon it, as bot to leave, io my ap- 
Picleulion, à ſhadow of doubt upea the ſubjed. The quellion is 


net, whether Sbakſpeare bad read other novels, or other poetic 
pieces, founded on this ſtory, but whether the poem writte by 
Arthur Brooke was the hafis on which his play was built, 
With reſpe@ to the name of Romeo, this allo Sbakſpeare miglt 
have found in the poem; for in one place that name is given 0 
him: or he might have had it from Painter's novel, from which 
or from ſome other proſe tranſlation of the ſame ſtory he has, a] 
have already ſaid, taken one circumſtance not mentioned in the 
poem. In 1570 was entered on the Stationers' books by Heny 
Bynneman, The Pitiſull Hyftory of ij lovyng 1talians, which 1 (uf. 
peR was a ptoſe narrative of the ſtory on which our author's play 
is conſtructed. FS | 5 . 
Breval ſays in his travels, that on a ſtrict inquiry into the hifloriq 
of Verona, he found that Shakſpeare had varied very little fron 
the truth, either in the names, charaQers, or other circumftancy 
of his play. MALONE. „ 8 ? 
It is plain, from more than one circumſtance, that Sbakſpeate 
had read this novel, both in its proſaick and metrical foim. He 
might likewiſe have met with other poetical pieces on the ſane 
| ſubje&. We are not yet at the'end of our diſcoveries relatiye to the 
originals of our author's dramatick pieces. STEEVENS. 


* R 0 15 0 (el V E. 


Two b ak, both alike i in e 2 

In ſair Verona, where we lay our ſcene, 8 
From ancient grudge break to new. mutiny, 
Where civil blood makes civil hands unclean. 
From forth the fatal loins of theſe two foes 
A pair of ſtar- croſs'd lovers take their life; 
Whoſe miſadventur'd piteous overthrows 
Do, with their death, bury their parents' ſtrife. 
The fearful paſſage of their death-mark'd love, 
And the continuance of their parents“ rage, 
Wah; bat their children's $ end, PUG could re- 
move, MEE 
14 now the two hours alk of our ſings; 
The which if you with patient ears attend, . 
What here mall miſ s. our toil ſhall ſtrive to mend. * 


This 3 aſtet the firſt copy was „ publillien- in 1579, re- 


ütßtstion. In the folio it is omitted. — The play was originally | 
performed by the Right Honourable the Lord of Hunſdon his ſervants. © 
la the firſt of K. James I. was made an aQ of parliament for 
ſome reſtraint or limitation of noblemen in the proteQion of Prayers, : 
or of players under their ſanfiion, STYLEVENS. 2 
Under: the word PROLOGUE, in the copy of 1599 is printed 
Chorus, which I ſuppoſe meant only that the prologue was to be 
ſpoken by the ſame Nene who perſonated the chorus at the cad 
of mie firſt ad: < 
Tue original prologue, f in the quarto of 1579, lands thus: | 
Iwo houſehold ſrends, zlike in dignitie, _ | 
la faire Verona, where we lay our ſcene, 
From civil broyles broke into enmitic, _ | 
Whole civill warre makes civill hands uncleane, 
From forth the fatail loynes of theſe two foes _ 
A paire of ſtarie-croſt lovers tooke their life; 
| Whoſe miſadventures, piteous oyerthrowes,. 
(Through the continuing of their fathers' firife, 
And death-markt paſſage of their parent“ rage,) | 
| Is now the two howres traſfique of our ſtage. 
The which if you with patient eares attend, | 
What here we want, wee'll ſtudie to amend. Maionm, | 


BS - 


ceived ſeveral alterations, both in reſpe& of correQneſs and ver- 


— 


| PeRSONS: repreſented, 


Eſcalus, Peder Pf Vetona, . 
Paris, @ young nobleman, kinſman to the Prince, | 
Montague, ) Heads of two Houſes, al variance with 
Capulet, ; each other. 
- An old Man, uncle to Capulet. 
Romeo, ſon to Montague. 
Mercutio, kinſman to the Pri ince, and . to bac 
Benvolio, nephew to Montague, and friend 10 Romes, 
Tybalt, nephew to Lady Capulet. 
Fiiar Lawrence, a Franciſcan. 
Friar John, of the ſame order. 
Balthazar, ſervant to Romeo. 


Ent 


{ 0 ( 
ro 555 ſervants to Capulet. 

Abram ſervant to Montague. : 
An Abothecary. | = 
T hree PR ee PET | | | tho 

Chorus. Boy; Page 60 Paris a Peter; an Office 
Lady Montague, Wiſe 1% M ontague. 1 
Lady Capulet, Wife to Capulet. > 
< as 
Juliet, Daughter to Capulct, La 
Nurſe to Julict. = 5 
; Citizens of Verona; faced? Men and Wimen, relations ” 
to both houſes; Maſters, Cura, Watchmen, on « 
Ailtendants. 2 
| lat 
SCENE during lie greater Far! of the Hake in Veron fr 


once in the Hack. Aft at 4 Mantua, 


0, 


os 


1 


| freſh ovel;. 


ROMEO AND peat 5 


ACT L 8 CE N E 1. 


A publick Place. 


J 


Enter Saursom 1 Garconr, armed with 2 4 
LET and bucklers, 5 | 


SAM, Gregory, c ON my word, wat not carry coals.“ ; 
Cx. No, for then we mould be Colliery. 


e 1 not carry wals 1 Dr. Warburton very jolly obſerver, 


| that this was a pbraſe formerly in uſe to ſignify the bearing injuries; 


but, as he has given no inſtances in ſupport of his declaration, I 


| thought it neceſſary to ſubjoip the following. 90s Skelton; 


R LOB lay, Julian, 
„ Wyll you beare no coles 7) 
Again, Naſh, in his Have wick you to Saffron Walden, 1595, 
* 66 We will bear no coles, I warrant you.“ 
Again, in Marſton's Antonio end Mellida, 2nd part, 1602 : 40 He | 
bas had wrong, and if I were he, I would bear no coles.” Again, in 


Day, 1608: 4 TH carry coals an you will, no horny,” Again, in 
May: Day, a comedy, by Chapman, 1610: „ You muſt ſwear by 
no man's beard but: your own ; for that may breed a quarrel : above 


| all things, you muſt carry no coals,” And again, in the ſame play: 


Nou m ancient being a. man ef an un-coal-corrying ſpirit,” &c. 
Again, in Ben Jonſon's Every Man out of his Humour: Hers 
comes one that will carry coals ; ergo, will hold my dog.” And, 
lalily in the poet's own King Henry V: «© At Calais they ſtole a 
1 knew by that piece of ſervice the men would carry 
vals," keith: in The Malcontent, 1604 : „ Great ſlaves fear beter | 
than love, born naturally for a coal-haſtet.“ SrEVIENusS. 

This phraſe continued to be in uſe down to the middle of hs 


It Lo eee In C liule ſatirical piece of Sir John Birk cuhead, by 


1 » * 
* g . | N \ 
2 0 2 * 


Lew Tricks, or WIe would have thought it? a comedy, by Joha Ns 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 
15 Sam. I mean, an we be in choler, we'll dray. 


Gut. Ay, while you oy draw 15 neck Out of 
: the collar. 


Saw. I flrike ately; being moved. 
'Grx. But thou art not quickly moved to ſuibe 
Sam. A dog of the houſe of Montague move 
ime, „ FFV | 
Gr. To move, is—to ſtir; and to be valiant, is 


intitled, „Two centuries [of Books] of St. Paul's Churchyard," 
c publiſhed after the death of K. Charles I. Ne 22. page 50, m 
inſerted „ Fire, Fire! a ſmall mauual, dedicated to Sir Arthur 
 Haſelridge; in which it is plainly proved by a whole chauldroy 6f 
feine that Zokn' Here will not e coals. By Dr, Gouge“ 
| | PERCY, 


Notwwithſlandiag this e of paſſages in which the 
phrate it{clf occurs, the original of it is ſtill left uvexplored, —+ f 
thine enemy be hungry, give him bread to eat; and if he be thirſy, 
give him water to drink: for thou ſhalt heap coals of fire upon his 
head,” &c, Prov. xxv. 22.—0T as Cited in the Epiltle to the Ro- 
mans, xx. 20. HrxLET. 5 


The Engliſh verſion of the Bible { excluſive of its nobler uſe} ba 
proved of "infinite ſervice to literary antiquaries ; ; but on the preſent 
| occaſion, I fear, it will do us little good. Collier was a very ad- 
cient term of abuſe, - «6 Hang him, foul Collier!“ ſays Sir Toby 
Belch, ſpeaking of the Devil, in the fourth ad of Twelfth Night, 
Any perſon therefore who would bear to be called collier, was laid 
to carry coals, 8 
It afterwards became deſcriptive of : any one who would enfuiea 
gibe or flout: 80, in Churchyard's Farewell to the World, 1598: 

% He made him laugh, that lookt as he would ſweare; 
++ He carried coales, that could abide no get.” STEBVENS, 


The phtsle ſhould ſeem to mean originally, We'll not ſubmit to 
fervile offices; and thence ſecondarily, we'll not endure 3nju! ries, 

It has been ſuggeſted, that it may mean, d we'll not bear reſent- 
ment burning like a coal of fire in our boſoms, without breaking | 
cut into ſome outrage;“ with alluſion to the proverbial ſentence, 
that ſmothered anger is a coal of fire in the boſom : But the word 
W ſcetas adverſe to fluch an interpretation. MALONE. | 


ROMEO AND JULIET.| _ 29 


—to land to it: therefore, if- thou art moved, 


| thou run 't away. 


Sam. A dog of that houſe ſhall n move me to land: 1 


I will take che Wall 2 may man or maid of Mon- 
tague's. 5 

GRE. That hows! thae'; A, ET flave; for the. 
| weakeſt goes to the wall. 

"Saw. Le; and therefore women, Pele the. 
W weaker veſſels, are ever thruſt to the wall : — there 
fore L will puſh Montague's men from the wall, and 
| thruſt his maids to the wall. 


| Git. The quarrel is between our waſters and 
| vs their men, 


SAM. 1 is all one, I will ſhow 57 a tyrant: + 


when I have fought with the men, 'T will be cruel 
with the maids; 1 will cut off their heads. 
Gre, The Nan of the maids? © 


Sam, Ay, the heads of the maids,-or thelk mai- 


den- heads; take it in what lenſe thou wilt. 
Gf. They mult take it in ſenſe, that feel it. 
Sau. Me they ſhall feel, while Jam able to land: 
aud, tis known, 1 am a pretty piece of fleſh. _ 
Git, Fis well, thou art not fiſh; if thou hadſt, 
lou hadſt been Poor John. Draw thy tool; Rare” 
comes two of the houſe of the Moatagnes, * 


e Gael ok 11 maids 5] The firſt folio. reads — civil with 
the maids, Jonson. | 


de does the quarto 1599; but the word is written ciuill, It was | 
wanifilily an error of the preſs. The Rift copy ſarniſbes no help, 
tue pe lage there ſtanding thus: lle play the tyrant; ile firſt © 
begin with te maids,” aud off with their heads: but the true 5 


Teadtug is Foind iy tlie undated quarto. Med., | 
—.— P65 ; Jokn, ] is hake, dried, 0d ſalted, "Maron, 8 


— ork comes two of the 3 5 of tie e ]- The. word 


y & 


A 


10 ROMEO A ND JUL 1E T. | 


. Enter ABRAM and BALTHASAR,” | 


| 4155 My naked weapon is out; quarel, l will 
back e 8 
»Gkk. How? turn thy back, and run? 
Sam. Fear me not. 
Grt, No, marry : I fear thee! 
Sau. Let us take che law of our ſides; let them 
beg in. 

14 J will frown, at pals byi and lt them 
take it as they liſt, 

SAM. Nay, as they dare. 1 will bite my nt 
at them; which 18 a dilgrace to them. if they bear 
it. 


| . me 
t, which was inadvertently omitted by the compoſitor in the | 8 
quarto 1599, and of courſe in the ſubſequent impreſfſions, I have $n 
reſtored from the firft quarto of 1597, from which, in almoſt every Go 
page, ſorwer editors have draun many valuable emendatiohs in this be 
play. The diſregard of concord is in charaQer, 2 
It ſhould be obſerved, that the partizans of the Montague family wy 
wore a token in their bats, in order to diſtinguiſh them from ther 
enemies, the Capulets, Hence throughout this play, they are 
known at a diſtance. This circumſtance is mentioned by Gaſcoigne, 7 
in a Deviſe of a Maſque, written for the me honourable NIE 5 
Mountacute, 1575; | th 
| © And for a further otoafs, ba ſhewed in hys hat Ci 
« Thys token which the Mountacutes did beare een for ht 
> that | F 


„They covet to be knowne from Capels, where they paſs 
66 For aucient erutch whych long ago tweene theſe two houſes 
was. MALOX. 
. will bite my umb al them; Sie is a e1ſgrace to then, 
i %% bear it.] So it lgailes in e Muſes Torten Gu 
4 HE fe. iii, p. 455 
4% Orgyius. To bite his thumb at me. 5 
. Argus, Why ſhould not a man bite his thumb? 
10 Orgylus, At me? were | icyro'd to lee men bite their thumb: 
6% Kapiers and daggers, " Ke. Guxr. 00 


ABR. Do you bite your thumb at us, fir? 
Sau. 1 do bite my thumb, fir. _ 
ABR. Do you bite your thumb at us, fir? 


Cas. NQ;---” 


but 1 bite my thumb, bel} 
Gre. Do you quarrel, fir, 
ABR. Quarrel, fir? no, fir. 


good a man as you. 
"Ann. Ne eue, 
Sau. Well, ür. | 5 


nee the' fco with - his thombe in 4% mouth.” In a tranſlation from 
Stephens's Apology for Herodotus, in 1607, page 142, I meet with 


their enemie face to face, it is becauſe they cannot aſſail him 


Jones and Juliet, in his New Inn e 
Huf. How, ſpill it? 
Hßhpill it at me? 


4 Tip, I reck not, but I ſpill it.” Srrryrns. 7 le 


\ 


the various groupes that daily frequented the walks of St. Paul's 
Church,] what ſhoulderipg. what juflling, what jeering, what 
hing y peg lo bits quarrels ! "OI Wa TIIIM, 1608. 

; 3 - . MALONE, 


ROMEO AND JULIET. . 


Sau. Is the law on our ide, if 1 ſay * 


Sau. No, ſir, Fa il not r bite my t thumb at you, fr; ; 


Sau. IF you do, ſir, I am for you; 4 L ſerve as. 


Dr. Lidge: in a TU called Wits Miferie 8 1396, hes - 
ibis paſſage, ++ Behold vext I ſee Contempt marching forth, giving 


theſe words: „ It is ſaid of the Italians, if they once bite their 
fngrrs' ends in a threatning manner, God knows, if they ſet upon 


behind his backe. Perhaps Ben Ades ridicules this ſcene of 


This mode of quarreling appears to have been common in our : 
author's time. What ſwearing is there, (ſays Decker, deſcribing 


F Yau 


| Os ROMEO AND JULIET. 


| - ber thy fwaſhing blow. [ They fight, 


1 Enter Benvolio, ] Much 6f 85 Ep is. added Cues "the firſt 


the year 1599. POPE. 
ol 
| - bis Stable for News: I do confeſs a ſwaſhing blow," in The 


| tergats. /STEEVENS, 


1 2 Lo K 5 BY * W * 
* * a 9 5 e 4 71.5 1-8 : — 
f n * * 


Enter BanyoLo,”. at a Ziſtance | 


Gil Say — better; here comes one : of 99 maler 
binſinen.“ ED y 
Sam. Yes, better, fir. | 
ABR, Yon he. 
Sam. Draw, if you be men. — Gregory, remem- 


BEN. Part, fools; put up your Faris: you know 
not | what you do. | beats down their fork 


Enter TynaLt. Es 


Tos. What, art thou drawn among theſe ben 
leſs hinds? No 
Turn thee, BEL; Look: upon thy death. 


edition; but probably by Shakſpeare, fince we Nog: it ju that of 


—— hers comes one of my Ander 3 "FEW miſtake * 
| happened in this place: Gregory is a ſervant of the Copuiels, and 
Benvolio was of the Montague fadion. FARMER. 

Perhaps there is no -miſtake. Gregory may mean Tybalt, who 
enters immediately after Benvolio, but on a different part of the 
| Kage, The eyes of the ſervant way be directed the way he ſees 
Tyvelt coming, and in the mean time, Benvolio enters On the op- | 
eg: ſide. STEEVENS. 

—— thy ſwaſbing blow.] Ben Jonſon as this expreſſion in 


Three Ladies of London, 1584, Fraud fays : 
« 1 will flaunt it and Oye it after the wir lea. 
Again, in As you like it: 

I'll have a martial 285 a waſting outhide.” 

see Vol. VIII. p. 204, n. 5. 

To fſwaſh ſeems to have meant to be a bully, to be Sie valiant. 
80, Green in his Card of Fancy, 1608, — iu ſpending and 
ſpoiling, in ſwearing and ſwafhing,” Barrett, in his Alotarit, 1580. 
_ ſays, that © to ſwaſh is to wake a noiſe with: N agaif 


nt, 


nd 


$0, 


Bux. 1 do but keep the peace? put up thy ſword, 
Or manage it to part theſe men with me. 


peer, 
38 1 bate hell, all Montagues, and thee : . 


ray; then enter Citizens, with Clubs. 


1. Crr. Clubs, bills, * and partizans! ſtrike! 
beat them down ! 


pure! 


ſword, ho! 


for a ſword ? | 


was the uſual exclamation. See Vol. VIII. p. 367, u. 2. and Vol. 
ay. p. 33, n. 9. MALONE, 


in war, which was ſometimes wielded with both. hands. Jonnson. 
See Vol. V. p. 72, n. 9. MALONE. | | 


Beaumont and Fletcher, where the juſtice ſays : | 
© Take their confeſſions, and my long ſword; 
„ cannot tell what, danger we may meet with.“ 


different ſizes at the ſame time. 5 
So, in Decker's Saliromaſlis, 1602 : 
„ Peter Salamander, tie up your great and your little " ts 
The little ſword was the weapon W worn, the ares 
lwoid. STEEVENS., | 
The nale ford: Way” probably nothing more than a dagger... | 
| | e 


0 3 * 


Have at thee, COWArd. „ [They fight. | 


Enter ſeveral Partizans of both zou t, w join tie 


Car. What noiſe is this ? — Give me my long | 
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13. What, drawn, and talk of e 1 ba 


Down with the Capulets! down with the Monta- 8 


Enter CaruLet, in his gown ; and Lady Carvier. 


LA. 1 5 A crutch, a crutch! = — = Why call Lyon 


g Clubs, bills, be.] When an pl aroſe io aho 8 1 
ive me my long ſword, | The long ſword was the lege uſed | 


This long ſword is mentioned in The Corcomb, a comedy by 


I appears that it was once the faſhion to wear. two fuords of 


* — 
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Car. My ſword, Ifay! Old Montaguei is come 
And flouriſhes his blade in ſpite of me. 


Enter MoNTacur, and Lady MonTacur. 


Mon. Thou villain, Capulet, — Hold me not, 

„let weg. | 

La. Mox. Thou ſhalt not fiir one bor t to ſeck 
2 foe. 


Enter Prince, ids Attendants, 


' Prin. Rebellious ſubjefs, enemies to peace, 
' Profaners of this neighbour-ſlained ſteel, —« 
Will they not hear? — What bo! you men, you 
| beaſts, = 

That quench the hire of your pernicious rage 
With purple fountains iſſning from your veins, 
On pain of torture, from thoſe bloody hands 
Throw your miſ-temper'd weapons“ to the ground, 

And hear the ſentence of your moved prince, — 
Three civil brawls, bred of an airy word, 
By thee, old Capulet, and Montague, 
Have thrice diſturb'd the quiet of our ſtreets; 
And made Verona's ancient citizens _ 
_ Caſt by their grave beſeeming ornaments, 

To wield old partizans, in hands as old, 
Canker'd with peace, to part your canker d hate: 
If ever you diſturb our ſtreets again, 
Your lives ſhall pay the forfeit of the peace. 
For this time, all the reſt depart away: _ 
| You, e ſhall go Slong's N me; 


wi. . weapons => are angry weapons. 580, in Kin 
Joins - 


+ This mien of mi-lemper' bumour, Ke. 
| OK TG STERVENS, 


e | 2 
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4 


And, Montague, come you, this aftemobn. 
To know our further pleaſure in this caſe, ___ 

Io old Free- town, our common judgement- place.“ 
Once more, on pain of death, all men depart. 
[Exeunt Prince, and Attendants; CAPULET, Lady © PR 
CAPULET, 'TyBALT, Citizens, and Servants, © . 
Mon. Who 8 this ancient 3 new a- 

broach? — e 
Speak, nephew, were von by, his it PRETTY 
Ben. Here were the ſervants of your <3 he 
And yours, cloſe fighting ere I did approach: 
1 drew to part them; in the inſtant came 
The fiery Tybalt, with his (word prepar'd; 
Which, as he breath'd defiance to my ears, 
He (wurig about his head, and cnt the winds, 
Who, nothing hurt withal, biſs'd him in ſeorn? | 
While we were interchanging thruſts and blows, 
Came more and more, and CONF on Part and | 
— e 
Til the Lens came, TY parted; her part. | 

ILA. Mox. O, where is Romeo! — ſaw You him 
to- day? 6 \ wg cory 
Right elad I am, ke was not at this 1 „ 
Bin. Madam, an hour before the worſhipp d 

e OWE; | 
Peer'd: forth the golden window of the caſt, 


os, 


5 To old Free-town, our common ts e ee This name the 
poet found in The Tragical! Hiſtory of Romeus and Juliet, 1562. 
lt is there ſaid to be the caſtle of the Capuleis. MALONE, TEE 


i Peer'd forth the golden window. of the caſt, ] The ſame Gouyhs | 
| vCcurs in Spenſer's Fatty Queen, B. II. c. x: 
Early before the“ morn with cremoſin ray P 
% The windows of bright heaven opened had, 
%% Through which into the world the dawning day 
, — W ke. STEEVIXs. | 


— * / 


ne 


18. 


8 


„ ROMEO AN D 'F UL E T. 
Where, — underneath the grove of ſycamore, 


That weſtward rooteth from the city's lide, 2 


And ſtole into the covert of the wood: 
I. meaſuring his affections by wy own, — 

£ That moſt are buſied when they are moſt alone,” — 
And gladly ſhunn'd who gladly fled from me. 


With tears angmenting the freſh morning's dew, 
Adding to clouds more clouds with his deep l:yhs; 


Should in the furtheſt eaſt begin to draw 
The ſhady curtains from Aurora's bed, 


And private in bis chamber pens himſelf; 
And makes himſelf an artificial night: 


Unleſs good counſel may the cauſe remove. 


iz in the other editions thus: 


tion 15975 but'3 in Bp. next of 1599. Torx. 


A iconbled mind 400 me to . det 


So early walking did 1 ſee. your fon: 
Towards him 1 made ; but he was 'ware of me, 


Purſu'd my humour, not purſuing his, 


Mon. Many a morning hath he there been leen, 
But all ſo ſoon as the all-cheering ſun 


Away from light Reals home my heavy ſon, 
Shuts np bis windows, locks fair daylight out, 
lack and portentous muſt this humour rt. 


Bun. My noble TIT do you know the cauſe? 


Again, in Summa Totalis ; 5 or Ali in Att, or the Jene for 2 4to, 
i607: | 
6 Now heaven's bricks eye 1 by Veſper's cen) 
© Fee e the * windowes of the Laſt.” 

lor Writh 
7 That "moſt are buſied ke. ] Edition 1357. Inſtead of which i 


4 a by my own, ä | 
Wy Which then moſt ſought, where moſt might not be found, 
© Being one ioo many by my weary ſelf, 
«© Purſu'd my humour, &c. Pork. 
3 And gledly ſhunn'd &c.] The ten lines following, not ia edi- 


ITh 


edi- * 


Ben. Have you importun” d him by any means? 
Mox. Both by myſelf, and many other friends : 


Bat he, his own affeftions' counſellor, 
15 to himſelf—1 will not ſay, how true 


But to himſelf ſo ſecret and ſo cloſe, 
$0 far fromſounding and diſcovery, 


As is the bud bit with an envious worm, 


hie he can ſpread bis {ſweet leaves to the air, 
Or 1 8 Ris ery to the ſan. 


in edition 1597, but 'inlerted in 1599, Porz. 
* Or dedicate his beauty to the ſun.] [Old copy — "Jane. When 


e come to confider;' that there is ſome power elſe belides balmy 


air; that brings forth, avd makes the tender buds ſpread theraſelver, 
| do not think it improbable that the poet wrote: 
Or dedicate his beauty to the ſun. 


brings it nearer to the traces of the corrupted text, THEOBALD. 
| cannot but ſuſpe& that ſome lines are loft, which conneQed 


lach there were, lamented the danger that Romeo will die of bis 


LEY, e virtues or abilities were known to the world, 
| 1 | | JoxsON. 


I ſuſped no o loſs of ne OY lines. An exprefon ſomewhat 
fimilar occurs in Timon, Ad IV. ſc. ory A | 
„ A dedicated beggar to the air. J 4 SE Yeah =] 
I have, however, adopted. Nee I emendation, Mr. M. 


Malen obſerves ++ that there is not a fingle paſſage iv our author 


where ſo great an improvement of language is e, by ſo 
fipht a deviation from the text,” STEVENS. 


* 


lates ſolely to Romeo's concealing the cauſe of his melancholy, and 
h _ wied by Shakſpearein Twelfth Night; 
\ * — She never told her love, 
% But let a like a worm i” the bus, 
„ Feed on her damaſk cheek.” 


You, VV 
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Mon: 1 neither know it, nor can Lela of him. : 


9 Ben, Have 505 rapriun's xc. ] Theſe two 3 alfo omitted. | 


Or, according to the more obſolete ſpelling, funne; which | 


this ſimile more cloſely with the foregoing ſpeech ; ; theſe lines, if 


Dr. Johnſon's conjeQure "Th © think us fonds; the ſimile re 


ln the laſt a& of this play our poet bas 3 ENT? the 
Roſamond of Daniel; aud in the prefeut paſſage might bave remem- | 
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Could we but learn from whence his ſorrows grow, 


TI know bis grievance, or be much deny 4 


Was that my father that went hence fo faſt? 


| bered the following lines | in one of the geen of the fame writer, 


by our author or not, add ſuch ſupport to Mr. Theobald's emene 


time: 


We would as e 28 cure, as know. 
kues kouto, at : alan, 


Ben. See, whars hi « comes: 80 pleaſe you, ep 
alide; 


Mon. I wonld, thou wert ſo happy by thy ſlay, 
To hear true thrift, — Come, madam, let $ away. 
ä 5 Exeunt MONTAGUE and Lay, 

BEN. Good morrow, couſin. 


Rou. än day lo young? 
BEN. But new ftruck nine. 
Row. Ah me! ſad hours ſeem long, 4 


BEN. Itwas :— What ONES len gthens Romes's 
hours: ? 5 


who was then extremely popular. The lines, whether remembered | 


dation, that I ſhould have given it a place in my text, but that 
the other mode of benen wat not uncommon ig Shakſpeare's 


« And whilſt thou ſoread' ft ucito the riſing ſunne, 
„ The faireft lower that ever ſaw the light, 

« Now Joy thy time, before thy ſweet be done.“ 
d e Daniel's We 1594 
The line quoted by Mr. Sisevem does not appear to me to be 
adverſe to this emendation. The bud could not dedicate its beauty 
to the ſun, without at the ſame time dedicating it to the air. 
A fimilar pbraſeology, however, to that of my text may be found 
in Daniel's 14th, 32d, 44th, and 53d Sounets. n. ; 


* Is the day ſo young ?] i. e. is it ſo early in the day? ih 
ſame expreſſion (which might once have been popular) I meet wit 
in Acolaffus, a comedy, 1540: It is yet young nyghte, or tbets 
u yet en of che e pyghte to come.“ STAKYENS, 
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Ron. Not having chat, which, | having, makes | 
them ſhort. | | | 
BEN. In love? 
Rom. Out— | 
BEN. Of love? | 
Rom, Out of her favour; Inde 10 am in love. 
Bey. Alas, that love, ſo gentle in his view, | 

Gould be ſo tyrannons and rough i in proof! 

Row. Alas, that love, whoſe view is muffled fill, 
Should, without eyes, ſee pathways to his will!“ 
Where ſhall we dine ?—0 me — What 25 was 

here; ; 

| Yet tell me not, for | hd Kara t TY 

Here's much to do with hate, but more wich love: 

py TA 0 Makes e [0] Og, hate! 


"os the will!] Sir T. 8 hd: after him Dr. War- 
burton, read—to his 7, The preſent reading. has ſome obſcurity; 
the meaning may be, that love finds out means to purſue lis 40. | 

That the blind . "ys to lt nn iS no | wonder. | 
| | Jornnson, 


Itis not Wirte for thoſe” who are bl nded by love to overlook | 
every difficulty that oppoles their purſuit. NICHOLS X : 
What Romeo ſeems to lament is, that love, though blind, ſhould 
diſcover pathways to his will, and yet cannot avail himſclf of 
them; ſhould perceive the road which be is forvidden to take. 
The quarto 1597, reads i 
| Should, without laws, give path- ways to our will! 
i. e. being lawleſs itſelf, preſeribe laws to others. STenvIns, 


This paſſage ſeems to have been miſapprehended. Beavolls has | 
lamented that the God of love, who appears ſo gentle, {ſhould bea 
tyrant; - It is no lefs to be lamented, adds Romeo, that the blind 
ted ſhould'yet be able to dite his arrows at thoſe whom he wilhes 


to hit, that he ſbould wound whomever he wills, or defires to 
vound. MALONE, | 


The 
wich i Wh then, 0 ee 1 ! ke] Of theſe Hees beta che 
ale nor occaſion is very evident. He is not yet in love with au 


dewy; and to love one aud hate another is no ſuch uncommon 
(e, as can deſerye all this toil of yallthebs. - JOHNSON, 


06S 
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O heavy lightneſs! ſerions vanity ! 


Still-waking lep, that is not what it is !— 


Doſt thou not laugh! 7 


ſcene, he would have found that Roſaline was niece to Capulet, 


3 


and Italian poets; perhaps it might be hinted by the mo of e 
preſerved by Louginus, Petrarch is full of it: | 


O any 1 of nothing firſt create! | 


Miſ-ſhapen chaos of well-ſeeming forms! | 
Feather of lead, bright ſmoke, cold fire, ſick health! 


This love feel I, that feel no love i in this. 


BEN No, coz, 'T rather weep, 
Rom. Good heart, at what? 


Had Dr. Jeb ad to the letter of invitation in the next 


| 30 „„ Ao Mobs. 
Fvety N charaQeriſes Love by contrarieties, Waiſon 
begius one of his canzonets : 
„Love is a ſowre delight, a bee griefe, 
WA living death, an ever-dying life, Kc. 
Turberville makes Reaſon nn againſt it in the ſame 
manner: 
«A ferie froft, a 180 that frozen is with iſe ! | 
„A heavie burden light to beare: A vertue  fraughte with 
vice!” xc. 
zmmediatel from The Romaunt of the Roſe: | 
WY © Loue it is an hatefull pees, _ | 
„A free aquitaunce without reles,—— 
A heavie burthen light de beare, © 
© A wicked wawe awaie to weare 3 
« And health full of maladie, 
And charitie full of envie —— 
„ A laughter that is weping aie, 
« Reſt that trauaileth night and daie,” ke. 
This kind of antitheſis was very much the taſte of the Provencal 


© Pace,non trovo, e non ho da far guerra; 
E temo, e ſpero, e ardo, e ſon un le | 
„E volo ſopra'l ciel, e giaccio in terra 
E nulla firingo, e e tutto'l mondo abbraccio,” Ke. 


Sonnet 105. 

vir Thomas Wyat gives a ben dietion of this ſonnet, without any 
notice of the original, under the title of Deſcription of the contrarious 
Paſſions in a Louer, amovgſt the Songes and FRO, wy the Eule 


of Surrey, and . 1574. FARMER, 


no AND JUL1E r. .- va 


RoM: Why, ſuch is love's: tranſgreſſion.— 
Gels of mine own lie heavy in my breaſt; 
Which thou wilt propagate, to have it preſt 


ee | x 
Doch add more grief to too neh of mine own. _ 
love is a ſmoke rais'd with the fume of ſighs; 

Being purg'd, a fire ſparkling in lovers“ eyes; 
Being vex d,“ a ſea nouriſh'd with lovers” tears: 

S What is it elſe? a madneſs moſt diſcreet, 

A choking gall, anda preſerving ſweet. 

| Farewell, my 1 | going. 
BEN. Soft, I will go along; e 
Row, Tut, 1 have loſt myſelf; I am not here; 
This is not Romeo, he's ſome other where. 


unſkilful and miſtaken kindneſs. Jenson. WE 


urg d, o fire ſparkling —. Being excited and inforced. To urge the 
tie is the technical tern. JOHNSON. | 

Dr. Akenfide, ia his Hymn to Cheerfulneſs, Kos the ſame expreſſion 2 
HFlaſte, light the tapers, urge the e fire, 

« Aud bid tbe joyleſs day retire.” Rex. 

? Being vex'd, &c.] As this line ſtands fingle, it-is . that 
the foregoing or following line that thymed to it is Joſt, 


It does not ſeem, neceſſary to ſuppoſe any line loft, In the former 


have uo other to rhyme with them; as alfo i in the following, about 
Roſaline's chaſtity, STEEVENS. 


uſneſs. Jonnson, | 4 1 
see vol. VI. p. 218, n. 7. tons EY e 


„ 03 


Bak. . thy good hats oppreſſion. | 


With more of thine : 1 love, that mon haſt 


An if you leave me ſo, you do me wrong. W 


Bx. 3 ell me in 1 ſadneſs,” who lhe 1 is FO 11 | 


: Wy, fack is b ente 70 .] Such 3s the conſequence of | 


Being purg'd, a fire ſparkling in lover's. eyes 3] The thor ; 
may mean being purged of ſmoke, but it is perbaps a meaning never 
given to the word in any other place. I would rather read, Being 


JounsoN. | 


ſpeech about love's coutarieties,. there are ſeveral lines which 


ell me in ſadaeſs,] That is, tell me enth. tell me in ſni- . 
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+2 So” What, ſhall] groan, ind tell ice? | 
„„ ain why, 1 o; 
But ſadly tell me, . | | 
+ Row. Bid a fick man in ſadneſs wake his will. — 
Ah, word Till urg'd to one that is ſo il! = 
In ſadneſs, coulin, I do love a woman. 
BEN. 1] aim'd fo near, when | {nppos' d you ov. 
Ron. A right good marks: man . he's 
fair l love. 
BfN. A right fair mark, ſair cox, is s fooueh hit. 
Ru. Well, in chat hit, vou wils: ſhe 11 not be 
hit | 
With Cupid's s. arrow. the bath Dian's wit; 
And, in ſtrong proof of chaſlity well a1m'd, n 
From love's weak childiſh bow ſhe lives unharmdt. 
She will not ſlay the fiege of loving terms, 
Nor bide the ęncounter of aflailing eyes, 
Nor ope her lap to ſaint-ſeducing gold: 
O. ſhe is rich in beauty; only poor, 
> hat, when {he dies, with 1 dies her Nlore. 


1 ok: 15 Arone hf be. 1 As this play was written in the 


reien of Queen Elizabeth, I cannot help regarding theſe ſpceches 
of Rome as an oblique compliment to her majefty, who was not 
liable to be diſpleaſed at hearing her chaftity piaiſed afler ſbe was 
ſuſpe&ed to have loft it, or Her beauty commended in the 65th 
year of her age, though ſhe never poſſeſſed any when ſhe was 
young. Her declaration that ſhe would continue unmaried, 1h» 
A the probability of che preſent ſuppotition. STEEVENS. 


—— in flrong proof mn In . od proof, as we 85 in 


armour of oe JounsoN. 

3 She will not lay the ſiege of loving terms,] So, in our author's 
 Fenus and Adonis | \ 
Remove your fege fiom my ubyielding heart; 

1 o love's alm it will wot 95 the gate. MALONF, 

Ny 

her dies beauty's flore;” and 1 follpwed by the two ſucceedvg 


3 brauty dies Ir ore. r. Theobald reads, 66. it! 


by 
A; 
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Brv. T hen ſhe bath ſworn, that ſhe will Aill 
live chaſte? 
Row. She hath, and i in that ſparing makes huge 
waſte;* 
For beauty, ftarv'd wth her ſeverity, 
Cuts KOT of from all ting 


— 


editors. 1 hs Abbes OL old reading, bie 1 think it at leaſt. 
as plauſible as the corregion, She is rich, ſays be, in beauty, and | 
only poor in being ſubjed to the lot of humanity, that ker flore, or 
riches, can be deftroyed by death, who {hall, by the ſame blen. put 

an end to beauty. JOHNSON, 8 


Mr. Theobald's alteration. may be countenanced by the « following | 

paſſage in Swetnam Arraign'd, a comedy, 1620; * | 
% Nature now ſhall boaſt no more 

« Of the riches of her ftore; 

Since, in this ker chiefeſt prize, 

« All the ſtock of beauty dies. 

1715 in the 14th Sonnet of Shakſpeare : 3 | 

Aby end is truth's and beauty's % and ate." 

Again, in Maſſinger's Virgin Martyr : | 8 

n With her dieses e i 

The abſtra& of all [weeineſs that s in woman,” | 
on, Srxzyzuse 

Yet perhaps the reload reading way be right, and Romeo 

means to ſay, in his quaint jargon, That ſhe is poor, becauſe 

ſhe leaves no part of ber ſtore behind Uſe, as with her all beauty 

vill die. M. MASON. 


Words are ſometimes {buſted out of their TRAY at 65 preſs; ; but ; 
that they ſhould be at once trauſpoſed and corrupted, is bighly 
improbable. | bave no doubt that the old copies are right. She 
is rick in beauty ; and poor in this circuwftance alone, that with 
ber, beauty will expire; her fort of wealth [which the poet bas 
already ſaid was the fairneſs of her perſon, ] will not be tranſmitted 
to poſterity, maſmucb as be will ++ lead ber graces to tbe grave, 
and leave the world no copy.  MALONE, . ) * 


* She hath, and ih that paring makes huge waſte; i]. . in our 
athor's hifi Sonnet: | 
„And, tender cburl, mak' f woe in veterinc. 
e MALons. 

o For beauty, 9 d with ber "fri, 55 | 
Cuts beauty Us from all ve my” in our. ore thirs 


Sonnet; 
| c 5 
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WIRE” * 


She i is too fair, too Win > el too N 25 
To merit bliſs by making me deſpair: 

She hath forſworn to love; and, in that vow, 
Do I live dead,* that live to tell it now. 


BEN. Be ruld by me, forget to think of her. 
Rou. O, teach me how 1 ſhould forget to think, 


BxN. By giving liberty anto Re eyes; 
Examine other beauties, ö 
Ko. 1 Tis the way 

'To call bers, excuſe, | in queſtion more : 
Theſe bappy malks,” that kiſs fair ladies' rom, 


% Or who is he ſo fond: will W the tomb 
Of his ſelf- love, to flop poſterity?“ | 
Again, in his Venus and Adoniss _ 
6 What is thy body but a folllowies i grave, 
„ Seeming to bury that poflerity, { ' 
ee Which by the gan of time thou need'ft muſt have?” 
5s 1 8 MALOxr. 
= — wiſely too fair, Nc. 1 There 11 in ber too much ſanRimonious 
wiſdom united with beauty, which induces her to continue challe 
with the hopes of attaining heavenly bliſs: MALONE. 


None of the following | deere of this | ſcene are in the firſt edi- 
tion of 1597. Pops, | 


. Dol live dead,] So Richard 5 Third : 
e now they kill me with a living death.” 
See Vol. XV. p. 274, n. 7. MALONE. 


Jo call hers, enquiſile, in queſtion more:] That is, to call hers, 
which is exquiſite, the more into my remembrance and contem- 
plation. It is in this ſenſe, and not in that of doubt, or diſpute, 
that the word queſtion is here uſed. HuaTH. 


More into talk; to make 5 unparalleled beauty more the 


| ſubje of thought and converſation. See Vol. VIII. p. 113, u. 5. 
MAIONk. 


* Thele happy maſts be.] i. e. the maſks worn hs female ſpe» 


oy of tbe play. So, in Beaumont and Heber Beggar's Buſh, 
c. ult: : | | 


8 © We ſtand here for an Lpllogue.. 5 
* Laien your bounties firſt! the reſt will follow! 
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Ring bel put us in Cd they hide the fair: WY 
He, that is ſtrucken blind, cannot forget 
The precious treaſure of his eyeſight loſt: 
chow. me a miſtreſs that is paſſing el 
| What doth her beauty ſerve, bat as a note 
| Where I may read, who paſs'd that palling fair P. 
| Farewell; thou canſt not teach me to forget.“ 4 of 
BEN. rae that doctrine, or elſe die in debt. 
[ Exeunt, 


— 


* 
Fg 


« For women's favours are a leading alms : 

If you be pleas'd, look cheerly, throw your eyes 
Out at your maſks." | | 

Former editors print hes. inftead of theſe, but without authority. 

STEEVENS. 

Thiſe bby maſks, I belles means no more than fie happy 


maſks, Such is Mr. Tyrwhitt“ W See Vol. VI. p. 88, 
b. 6. MALI. ; 


In modern language we ſay—““ ſerve for.“ STERVENS. | e 
— thoucanſt not teach me lo forget. } 

5 « Of all afflidions taught a lover yet, | 
is ſure the bardeſt ſcience, to ie rope ; Zloiſa, 

| | STRRYENS, 


- 


3 What doth her 1 HS ' what end does it anſwer? FO 
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N 


; 4 Street, 


— 


| 


Enter CAPULET, Paris, and Servant, 


Car, And Montagne | is "hound th as well as I, 
In penalty alike; and 'tis not hard, 1 think, 
For men ſo old as we to keep the peace. 
Par. Of honourable reckoning are you both; 
And pity tis, you liv'd at odds fo long. k 
But now, my lord, what ſay yon to my ſuit? 
CAP. But ſaying o'er what 1 have ſaid before: 
My child is yet a ſtranger in the world, 
She hath not ſeen the change of en years; 
Let two more ſummers wither in their pride, 
Ere we may think her ripe to be a bride. 
Pax. Younger than ſhe are happy mothers made. 
| Car. And too ſoon marr'd are thoſe 10 early 
made,” EEE ; 


And Montague is bound —— ] This ſpeech is not in the fu 
quarto, That of 1599 has—But Montague. —In that of 1609 aud 
the folio, But is omitted. The reading of the text is hat of the 
undated quaito. MAL OxE. 


Let two more funmers. ae in their pride, F 80, in our poet' 
103d Sonnet: 


„ Three winters cold 


0 Have from the foreſts ſhook three ſummers pride, 


7 4 4% ſoon marr'd are » 06 early. made.] The 40. 1597, 
reads: — And too ſoon marr'd are thoſe fo eatly married. 
Puticaham, in his 4rt of Pee, 1589, uſcs this expreton, 
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The nk hath ſwallow'd all my hopes but ſhe, 
She is che * Lay ey earth?“ 


which ſeems 15 proverbial, as an inflance- of a deer, which he 
calls the Rebound? 

„The maid that ſoon EIT is, ſoon marred ie. 

The jingle between marr'dand made is likewiſe frequent among 
the old writers. 80 Sidney: | 

„ Oh! he is marr'd, that is for others made !" 
Spenſer introduces. It very often 15 his difletent poems, 


CLEN 


STFEVENS, 


/ Making and marting i is ee e among Siber unlawful games 
in the Stat. 2 and 3 Phi. and Ma. c. g. Great improvements have 
been made on this ancient game in thedpre ſent century. MALONE, _ 


' She is the hopeful lady of my earth: 1 This line is not in the fift 
edition, POPE. 


She is the hopeful lady of my earth, — ] This i is a  Galljcifm: TH 

ie is the French phraſe for an 3 | | 

King Richard II. calls his land, i. e. his kingdom, zi. earths 7 

4 Feed not thy- ſovereign” $ foe, my 18 85 earth,” 

kpain, - - FE, 5% 1 

« $0 weeping, ſmiling, preet I thee, my th 5 

Earth, in other old plays is likewiſe put for. lands, i. e. landed | 

oftate, 80, in a Trick to cath the old one, 1619; / 
«A rich widow, and four bundred a year in good earth. „ 475 

Again, in the Epifile Dedicatorie i Dr. Brights Charatterie, "an. 

ut: of forte. fee ifle, and ſecrete writing by c, 12mo, 1588. 

% And this wy invention being altogether. of Engliſh yceld, where : 

your ns f is the Lad of the Is it appertaygeth” of right to 

you onely,” STREVENS, 


The explanation of Mr, evils way be right; but there is a 
pallage in The Maid 's Tragedy, . which leads 0 another, where 
Amintor ſays, | „„ 
his earth of mine doth ln aud I feel 

A ſtark affrightcd motion in my bload.” | i 
Here earth means corporal part, M. MASON. | Se » 


Again, in this play: | 

Can I go forward, when my Fs is here? 

© Turn back, dull earth, and find thy center out.“ 

Again, in our author's 146th Sonnet: RY 85 
+ Poor ſol, che center of my finfal rarti,.—.“ MALONY, 


according to the preſent reading, they are army ſtars that wn 
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Bat woo her, gentle Paris, get her heart, 
My will to her conſent is but a part; 

An ſhe agree, within her ſcope of choice 
Lies my conſent and fair according voice. 
This night I hold an old accuſtom' d feaſt, 
Whereto I have invited many a gueſt, 

Such as I love; and you, among the ſtore, 
One more, moſt welcome, makes my number more. 
At my poor houſe, look to behold this night 
Earth- treading ſtars, that make dark heaven light:“ 


5 555 will to her . i but a . To; in this la 
figuifies in compariſon with, in proportion to. So, in K. Henry aut 
| 4+ Theſe are but ſwitches o them.” STEEVENS. | 


' > Farthtreading flars, that make dark e licit! ] This non | 

ſcuſe ſhould be reformed thus: 

= Earth-treading ſtars that make dark even light: 

i. e. Waen the evening is dark, and without ſtars, theſe earthly 

ſtars ſupply their place, and light it up. So agaiu in this play: 

| «+ Her beauty hangs upon the cheek of 9 05 
„Like a rich jewel ia an Ethiop's ear.” WARBURTON, 


But why nouſfenſe? is any thing. more commonly ſaid, than 
that beauties eclipſe the ſug? Has not 9 the thought and the 
word? 

% Sal through white cunts hot a tim rous ray, 
& And op'd thoſe eyes that mult eclipſe the day. 
Both the old and the new reading are philoſophical nonſenſe; but 
— are both, and both equally, poetical ſenſe. JOHx80X. 


I will not ſay that this paſſage, as it ftands, is abſolute nouſenſe; 
but 1 think it very abſurd, and am certain that it is not capable 
of the meaning that Johaſon attributes to it, without the alteration 
1 mean to propoſe, which is, to read, 

Earth · treadiug ftars that make dark, heaven' 8 light. 

That is, eerthly flars that outſhius the flars of heaven, 2nd 
make them appear dark by their own ſuperior brightneſs, But 


the gloom of heaven, M. Macon. 


The old reading i is ſufficiently ſupported by a parallel paſſge i in 
Charchyard's Shore's Wife, 1593: 

iy beauie blaſd like torch or twinckling flarre, 

;. 06. Be lively lap that 110 darke world Jen PT: 


! 
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soch comfort, as do luſiy young men feel? 
When et pa d April on the beel 


— 


Mr. M. Maſon's ns nor; beucver, way receive counte- 
nance from Sidney s Arcadia, Book III: 

Did light thoſe 7 N lars which e ligbt did dark.“ 

| CE | STREVENS, 


1 lufly young men feel To fay, SY, to ſay in pom- 
pous words, that a young-man ſhall feel ab wuch in an aſſembly of 
| Leanties, as young men feel in the month of April, is deten to waſte 
| ſound upon a very poor ſentiment, Iread: L | | 

such comfort as do lufty yeomen feel. 5-1 

You ſhall feel from the fight and converſation of theſe jadies, ” 
ſuch hopes of bappineſs and ſuch pleaſure, as che farmer receives 
from the ſpring, when the plenty of the year begins, and the 
proſpe& of the barveR fills him with delight. JoRNSo “. 


re, 


Young men are certainly yeomen. So, in 4 Lone 6 of Robyn 
Hyde, proley by Wynken de Wordle; * 
| % Robyn commaunded his wight Jong men. 
« Of lit, wyght yonge men. 
N % Seven ſcore of wyght yonge men, 
« Buſke you my mery yonge men.“ | 

In all theſe inſtances Copland 5 edition, printed not many years 
zfter, reads—yeomen. | >" 
So again, in, "he ancient legend of Alan Bel, prioted by el 
land; 
e There met bs theſe wight yonge men | 
Now go we hence ſayed theſe wight Jong men. 

% Here is a ſet of theſe wyght gong men.“ 

But I have no doubt that he printed from à more e 
edition, aud that theſe paſſaget bave accidentally eſcaped alteration, 
a; ve generally meet with © wyght yemen.” See allo Spelman's 
Cloffary; voce JUNIORES.' It is no leſs fingular that in a ſubſequent 
att of this very play the old copies ſhould, in two places, read 
young trees“ and “ young wo”. | . of Jew=trees, aud yewe 
| tie, RITSo w. 


The following paſſage frow Chaveer' s "Babs of the Roſe, will 
ſupport the preſent reading, and ſhow the propriety of Shakſpeare's 
compariſon : for to tell Paris that he ſhould feel the ſame fort of 
pleaſure in an aflembly of beauties, which young folk feel in that 
ſeaſon u hen they are moſt gay and ob abs was Torety” 25 much as. 
lug old man ought to ſay: | 

4% That it was May, thus dremid me, 7 
Gt 1s time of * ud Jolite, 7 
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. of the text: 


Of limping winter treads, even ſuch delight. 
Among treth female buds ſhall you this vight 
Inhern at my houſe; “ hear all, all fee, Pa 
| And like her moſt, whoſe merit moſt {hall be: 
Such, amongil view of many, mine, being one, 
May ſtand 1 in number, ee in e none. 


— 


„ That al thing vingith waxin gay, Ke, — 
4 Then 50g folke entcndio aye, 
For to beu gaie and amorous, 
tt Ihe time 3s then fo favorons,” : 
5 KNomaun! of the Roſe, „ v. Fi " "mi 
"Agzin, in The Renee Ca the Sowdon of ae ke. My, 
Penes Dr. Farmer 
Hit bifelle by twyxte t and maye, 
© Whan kynde corage begyuneth. to pryke z | 
„% Whan frith and felde wexen gaye, . 
And every wight defirith bis like; 4. 
„% Whan lovers ſlepen with opyn yee, 
As nighitogalis on grene tre, _ 
«© And ſore defire that thai cowde flye | 
- ** That.thay myghte with there love be” Kc. p. 2. 
The: STEEVEFXS, 
Our author 8 99th Sonnet may alſo ſerve to confirm the my 


From you have 1 been test! in the ſpring, | 
When proud-pied April drels'd in all his trim, 
HFath put a ſpirit of youth in ev'ry thing.“ 

Again, in Tancred and Giſmund, a tragedy, 1592: 
„% Tell me not of the date of Nature's davs, . 
« Then in the April of her ſpringing ag! —," MATO. 
* Inherit at my houſe; | To inhrrit, in the language of Shake | 
ſpeare's age, is to poſſeſs | bee Vol. XII. p. 8, n. 5. ALONG 
duch, amongſt view of many, mine, being one, 
May fland in number, though in reckoning none.) The ffi of 
theſe lines I do not anterftand; The old folio gives no help; the 
paſſage is there, Which one more view. I can offer nothing better 
than this: Fe „„ 

Within your view of many, mine, being one, 

May ſtand in number, &c, Jonnson. _ | 
Such, amongft view uf many, Kc. Thus the quarto, 1597. In | 
the fubfequent quarto of 1599, that, of 160g, and the folio, the 
line was printed thus: 


Which one oo more view of "many; dec. NT. | 


* 
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NA go with me o. nab, trudge about 
Throngh fair Verona; "RR thoſe en out,. 


A very Night. altpfation will reftore the. Ales tente to . 

King., Shakſpeare might bave written the lines thun: | 

Search among view of many: mine, being one, 

May ſtand in number, though in reckoning none, 
j. e. Among the many -y0u will view there, . ſearck for one that wit 
| pleaſe you- Chooſe out of the multitude... This 8 exadly with 
what he bad already ſaid to him: © | . 

„ Hear all, all „ 

'« And like her moſt, whoſe merit 4 mall be.“ 

My 4 (he proceeds) will, it ts true, be. one of the 1 
hut ker beauty can be of no reckoning (i. e. eſtiwation among thoſe | 
wiom you will ee here. IRR. for ejftimation, is uſed velore 1 in 
| this very ſcene : Cn 

„ Of honourable reckoning ar are you both.“ sxrrrvxns. | 


ne.“ 


Ke. 


This interpretation is fully hos by. a paſſage in fu | 
for Meafre: | 855 
„ out compell'd fins fs | 
Staud more for number, then accompt." i. e. eftimation, 
There is here an alluſion to ab old proverbial emu your that | 
l is by number. So, in Decker's 1 Whore, rar I: 9 
— to fall to one, Eb 
„ is to fall to : 
« « For one no number ig. | 
hain, in Marlowe's Hero ond e Wang 
% One is no number.“ NS 
Again, in Shakſpeare's 136th Sonnet: | 
| "86 Among. a number one is recton'd none, 
„% Then in the number let me paſs untold,” 8 
The following lines in the poem on which the tragedy i is founded, 
way add ſome ſupport to Mr, Steevens's conjedufe: 
o his approved friend a ſolemn oath he plight, — 
e every. where he would reſort where ladies wont 1⸗ : 
meet; 
e Eke ſhould his ſavage heart like all lodifferently, SEE 
„ For be would view and Judge thera all vith whallures 
eye. Ls | 3 
78 * : A | © 75 * 3 . 
« No knight or gentleman of high or low renown | 
But Capulet himſelf had bid unto his feaſt, ke, 
_ * Young damſels thither flock, of bachelors a rout; | 
Not ſo much for the banquet fake, as veanties to fear. 
ut.“ . : 


NS. 
iat 


| 5 to have been this : 3 
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Whoſ e names are Written chere.“ [gives a aber] 
and to them ſay,” _ £ 

My houſe and welcome on their bee 1% 

| | Exeunt CAPULET and Pan, 
Serv. Find hw out, whoſe names are written 
here?” It is written—that the ſhoemaker ſhould 
meddle with his yard, and the tailor with his laſt, 
the fiſher with his pencil. and the painter with hi 
nets; but 1 am ſent to find thoſe perſons. whoſe 
names are here writ, and can never find what nameg 
tbe writing perſon hath here writ. 1 mult tO the 
learned In good time, 


This N is 0 intelligible as it lands, nor 7% [ think 
it will be rendered fo by Steevens's amendment.— 10 ſearch 
amongſt view of many,“ is neither ſenſe nor Eugliſh. 
The old folie, as Jobnſon tells us, reads 
Mick one more view of many 

And this leads us to the right readings wl ich 1 ſhould lupo 


Mailſt on more view of many, mine being! one, be, NN 
With this. alteration'the ſenſe is clear, aud che deviation, trom | 


the folio very trifling. M. MASON. 51 
0 thoſe perſons out, — _ 
> 5 e names are written there,] Shakſpeare | has ary cloſcl fol. 
lowed the poem already mentioned: 
| No lady fair or foul was in Verona town, 
No knight or gentleman of high or low renown, 
But Capilet himſelf hath bid unto his feaſt, 
6 Or by lis Ne in paper my appointed as © gueſt,” 
| MALon, 
7 Find them out, ale names are written here ?] The quatto, 
1597, adds: And yet I know not who are written here: | mull Fe 
to the learned to learn of them: that's as much as to ſay, the 3 
tailor,“ Ke, rin. | | 80 
NO, lou 
latte 
a 
a to 
| ſom 
0 bert 


„ 
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£ 
hy . : 8 
1 4 | | M | . 


"Enter BExVOLIO and Noro. 


Bev. Tut, FR one fire burns out another's 
burning, | 

One pain is lefſen'd by another's Aera 

Turn giddy, and be holp by backward turning; 
One deſperate grief cures with another's lan- 

n 

Take thou ſome new infection to thy eye, 

and the rank poiſon of the old will die.“ 

Kox. Your Plantain leaf is excellent for that.“ 


} 


— avila's teich; ] This ſubſtantive is again tound A 
in 4nfony aud Cleopatra, —It was not of our poet's coinage, occurs 
ring allo (as I think) in one of JOEY" $ forge, 1 
4 Alas, it ſkills not, ; 

« For thus I will not, 
% Now contented, | 
« Now tormented, „„ 
« Live in love and Longuiſh.”  MALONE» 
9 Tut, man ! one fire burns out another's burning, — 
Take thou ſome new infefion to thy ee, | 5 
And the renk poiſon of the old will die.] So, in the poem: , 
« Ere long the towniſh dames together will reſort ; 
% Some one of Venere favour, ſhape, and of * lovely oF A 
port, | ; a w 
46 With fo faſt-fixed eye perhaps thou may' lt behold, | | | 
46 That thou halt - quite forget hy love and paſſions paſt f | 
bold. 0 
« And as out of a plank a nail a nail dou drive, 
4 80 novel love out of the mind the ancient love doth tive.” 
Again, i in our author's Coriolanus : | 
% One fire drives out one fire; one Fail dne nail.“ | 

80, in Lyly's Euphues, 1580: —2 fire divided in twayne burneth 
fover;—one love expelleth another, and the rewembrance of the 
latter — the concupiſcence of the firſt,” MaLonx. 

" Tour plantain leaf is excellent for that.] \Tackius tells us, that 
a toad, before: ſhe engages with a ſpider, will fortify berſelf with 
lowe of this plant; and that, if ſhe comes off wounded, the cares | | 4 
lerlelf afterwards with 19 Dx. 8 | Fa ne ff | 


Www; 


ONE, 
Arto, 


muſt 
the 
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BEN. For what, I pray 1 
Row. e your broken kin 
Ben, Why, Romeo, art thou mad? 
Rom. Not mad, but bound more than a mala 


| . oK 
Shut up in priſon, kept ichen my food, 8 Re 
Whipp'd, and tormented, and—Good-e en, gool 
fellow. SR 

SERV. God gi good e en.—1 pray, 8 can you (maſt 


read? Ft 
Ron. Ay, mine own fortune in my miſery. 


xv. Perhaps you have learn ' d it without book: 
But I pray, can you read any thing you ſee? 


Rom. Ay, if I know the letters, and the language. 
Serv. Ye ſay honeſtly; Reſt yon merry! 
Row. Stay, fellow; I can read. [fad. 


Signior Martino, and his wife, and daughters; b 
1 County Anſelme, and his beauteous ſiſters; The lady \ 
3 widou o/ Vitruvio; Signior Placentio, and his lovely Anc 
| nieces; Mercutio, and his brother Valentine; Min ; 
uncle Capulet, his wife, and daughters; My fair nit On 
| Rofaline ; Livia; Signior Valentio, and hs couſn Ne 
7 Tybalt; Lucio, and the live) Helena, 

| A fair aſſembly; [gives back the note.] Whither wp 
- ſhould they come? 1 1 
The 1 thought occurs in 3 in the following linen; bee 
Help, Armellina, help! I'm fall'n i“ the cellar: in 
0 Bring a freſh plantain leaf, V've broke my ſhin." + 
AZas, in The Caſe is Alter'd, by Ben Jonſon, 1609, a fellow 49 

who bas had his head broke, ſays: « 'Tis nothing, a fillip, 3 
device: fellow Juniper, prithee get me a plantain. l; 


| | The plantain leaf is a blood-ftauncher, and was bannen ap 
. „ : plied to 1 wounds. STEEVBNGs N 


1 
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ir Upe <., - | 
ROM. Whither ? FY; 
ev. To ſupper; to our houſe.“ 
Rom. Whole houſe? | 
EAV. My maſter's. 5 
Ron. Indeed, 1 ſhould have ad you that be- : 

„ SF Enn 

_ Now I'll tell you Fiche aſking : My 
[maſter is the great rich Capulet; and if you 66 not 
of the houſe of Montagues, I pray, come and cruſh 
2cap of wine. Reſt you merry. Exit. 
BEN. At this ſame ancient feaſt of Capnter 8 
zups the fair Roſaline, whom thou fo lov'ſt; 
With all the admired beauties of Verona: 
Go thither; and, with unattainted eye, 
Compare her face with ſome that I ſhall ſhow, 
And I will make thee think thy {wan a crow. 
Ron. When the devout religion of mine eye 


n; 


an 


od 


00 


Fs; 
ady Maintains ſuch falſehood, then turn tears to fires! 1 
h d theſe, —who, often drown'd, could never die, — 1 
ling Tranſparent hereticks, be burnt for liars! 


One fairer than my love! the all-leeing ſun 
Ne'er law her match, lince firſt the world _ 


/ 


: Lo PIES ; fo our . The EA to . are in the old 
Opics annexed to the preceding ſpeech. They uudoubtedly belong 
PEI to whom mou were trnnlecyss by Mr. Theobald, 

MALONE. 


0 a cup of wine. E This cant expreſkon ſeems to have 
leis var once commau among low people, 1 have met with it. often = 
in the old plays. So, in The Two Angry Wonen of Abington, 49993 | 

ill the pot, hoſteſs &c. and well cruſh it. 
Again, in Hoffman's" Tragedy, 1631: | 

 * — we'll cruſh a cup of thige own country vine.“ 
leis, in The Pinner of Wakefield, 4 599, the, Cobler = 2 

Come, George, we'll cruſh @ pot before we part.“ 
We Ail lay, in caut a 6ract @ belle. STERVENS- 


as 


E. 8 E 
KP 
. 
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BEN. Tut! you ſaw her fair, none elſe being by, 


Herſelf pois'd with herſelf in either eye: Wh: 
But in thofe cryſtal ſcales.“ let there be weigh' L 
Your lady's love againſt ſome other maid * 5 
That Iwill ſhow you, ſhining at this feaſt, | We 
And ſhe ſhall ſcant ſhow well, that now ſhows bel. I ba 

| Row. I'll go along, no ſuch ſight to be ſhown, The 
But to rejoice in dent of mine own. (Era N 
L 

SC E NE. III. And 

4 Room in Capaler 8 Houſe. She 

Enter Lady Carvier and Narſe. 0 

La. Car. Nurſe, where's my danghter ? call b I 

5 forth to me. af 
Nunsx. Now, by my maiden head — at twelve . . 
year old, — oY 
I bade her come. What, PRs ! hot” dy bird! 0s 
God forbid here s this girl bat, Juliet! Th 
Ho | Enter Jour, py 
Jor. How now, who calls? „ 
Nonsz. e Your mother. 80 

| T 
1. thoſe. cryflal ſcalis, ] The 1 copies bave lla jivg 
cryſtal, &c. The emendation was made by Mr. Rowe. I all 1 
not ſure that it is neceſſary, The por might have uſed ſcales for aur! 
the entire machine. MALONE. ; lach 

5 —— let there be weigh'd | whit 
Tour lady's love againſt ſome other 1. "Vie lady's le ther 
| is the love you bear to your lady, which in our language is com - 


C monly uſed for mas dy herſelf. Mzarx. 
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by, Job. "8 | Madam, Lam here. e | 

What is your will? | „ 9 

| La. Cary, This is the mauer. —Natſe give leave Peg te 1 
a awhile, | 


we muſt talk in ſecret. —Nurſe, come baick again; 
| have remember'd me, thou ſhalt hear our counſel, 
Thon knowiſt, my daughter's of a pretty age. 
NunsE. Faith, I can tell her age unte an hour. 
La. Car. She's nat fourteen. 
A Til lay fourteen of my teet, 
And yet, to my teen be it . 1 have but 
foi 2 Wy 
the is not fourteen: How long? is it . T 
To Lammas- tide? . | <1. 
l.. A fortnight, and odd fave: 
NursE. Even or odd, of all days in the year, ol 
Come Lammas-eve at night, ſhall ſhe be fourteen. ö 
dalan and ſhe, —God reſt all Chriſtian ſonls ... | 
Were of an age.— Well, Suſan is with God; 
She was too good for me: But, as I ſaid, 
0nLammas-eve at night ſhall ſhe be ECON . 
That ſhall ſhe, marry; I remember it well. 
Tis ſince the earthquake now eleven years; SN 


ivo my teen Lo] To my de Jouxzon. f 


80, in Spenſer's Faery Queen, B. I. c. ix: 
© for dread and doleful feen. 
This old word is introduced by Shakſpeare for FR, fake of he 
jingle between een, and four, and fourteen. STEEVENS, 


is fince the earthquake now eleven years;] But how comes the | 
nurſe to talk of an earthquake upon this occaſion? There is no 
ſuch circumſtance, I believe, mentioned in any of the novels from 
which sbakſpeare may be ſuppoſed to bave drawn his ſtory; and 
therefore it ſeems probable, that be had in view the earthquake, 
which had really been felt in many parts of England in his own 
— Viz, on the 6h of April, 1580. [See Sfows's Chronicle, and 


DS 
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And he was wean d. wt never ſhall arget it 
= Of all'the days of the year, upon that day: 
1 For I had then laid wormwood to m dug, 
3 + Sitting in the ſan under the dove-houſe wall, 
My lord and you were then at Mantua :— 
Nay, 1 do bear a brain: but, as 1 ſaid, 1 we 
When it did taſte the wormwood on the nipple 
Of my dug, and felt it bitter, pretty fool! 
| To ſee it tetchy, and fall out with the dug. 
| Shake, quoth the dove-houſe: Was no need, bon, 
To bid me trudge. 
And ſince that time it is A years: : 
For then ſhe could ſtand alone; ? nay, by the wel 
She could have run and waddled all about. 
| For even the day before, ſhe broke her brow: _ 
And then my huſband - God be with his ſoul! 
A was a pe man a ;—took =P; the child: 


Gabriel Haro 5 letter in the preface to Spenſer s 1 edit 16700 
If ſo, one may be permitted to conjeQure, that Romeo and Juliet, 
or this part of it at leaſt, was written in 1591; after the 6th of 
April, when the eleven years fince the earthquake were completed; 
and not later than, the middle of July, 3 fartnight and odd daji 
before Lammas-tide, TVR WIIrr. 

| 155 3-Nay, I do bear a brain: ] Tbat is, 1 have a perfed remem- 

: brance or recolledion. So, in The Country Captain, by the Duke 
of Newcaftle, 1649, p. 51. When theſe wordes of command 


are rotten, wee will ſow ſome ower military ſeedes; you bears 8 | 
braine and memory.“ RFED. 


So, in Rem-allty, or Merry Tricks, 1611: 
©« Daſh, we muſt bear ſome brain.“ 
Again, in Marſton's Dutch Courteſan, 1604: 
„ nay an I bear not @ brain. — . 
Again, in Heywood's Golden Age, 1611: 
+ As I can bear a pack, ſo 1 can bear 4 brain.” 
| STEEVEA 
2 —.— - could fond 4162671 The 4to. 15975 reads : „ could fund 
lig lone, i. e. quite alone, completely alone. So, in another of out 
- {RILEY plays, high Fantaſtical means entire fantaſtical. 


\ — 8 


STELVEN: 


* 


Lea, quoth he, daſt thou fall upon thy face? 

Thou wilt fall backward, when thou haſt more wit TY 

Wilt thou not, Fule? and, by my holy-dam, 1 

The pretty wretch left crying, and faid— Ay; . 

To ſee now, how a jeſt ſhall come about: T 

| warrant, an I ſhould live a thouſand years, £24 

I never ſhonld forget it; Wilt thou not, Fule ? quoth 938 
. . 


And, pretty fool, it ſtinted,“ and faid—4y, _ J 
„. Car. Enough of this; I pray thee, hold thy 
Nonsz. Yes, madam; Yet I cannot chooſe but 
0d, 7 langh,* N ; ag 5 AR 
To think it ſhonld leave crying, and fay—=4y : „ 
And yet, I warrt, it had upon its brow - 1 
A bump as big as a young cockrel's ſtone * | | 
A par'lons knock; and it cried bitterly, _ 
Yu, quoth my huſband. fall/t upon thy face? 
70 Thou wilt fall backward, when thou com ſt to age 
* Wilt thou not, Jule? it ſtinted, and ſaid Ay, | 1 
9 Jui. And flint thou too, I pray thee, nurſe, fay I. = 
em — it flinttd,] j. e. it flopped, it forbore from weeping. So, | ba 
Duke vir. Thomps North, in his tranſlation of Plutarch, ſpeaking of the 
mand | wourd which Antony received, fays: ** for the blood flinted n 
ne 6 | litle when he was laid.“ VVV . 
Again, in Cynthia's Revels, by Ben Jonſon; 
&« Sint thy babbling tongue.” 
Again, in What you will, by Marſton, 1607: 
„ 4 Piſh! for ſhame, flint thy idle chat.“ | | 
Again, in The Misfortunes of King Arthur, an ancient drama, 1587: 
____ 4 — Fame's but a blaſt that ſounds a while. 
| Aud quickly flints, and then is quite forgot.“ 412 
gy Spenſer uſcs this word frequently in his Faerie Queen, 3 
1 )) dy ur rg: RS 3930" 0 o.. ps - = 
+3 * Nurſe, Yes, madam; Yet I cannot chooſe ke.) This ſpeech and 2 ö of 
uuology i not in the ftſt edition, Porz. 3 ook bo BE 6 
/ g 1 


ne 
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N. URS E. peace, 1 nad done. God mark thee i 
His grace! | "7 
Thou waſt,the prettieſt babe that oer 1 nurs'd: L 
An 1 might live to lee thee married once, 5 
I have my win. | 5 Thi 
La. Car. Marry, that marry | 1s the very hain Rea 
I came to talk of:--Tell me, daughter Juliet, Ane 
How ſlands your diſpoſition to be married? Exa 
Jor. It is an honour? that I dream not of. 
 __ NuRsEt. An honour! were not I thine only nurſe : 
rd ſay, thou hadſt ſuck d wiſdom from thy teat, 25 
| La. Car. Well, think of marriage now; ; younger Hora 
than you, 5 
Here in Verona, ladies of eſteem, D 
Are made already mothers: by my count, . 
I was your mother much upon theſe years | old 
That you are nowa maid. Thus then, in brief; — . 
'The valiant Paris \ ceks you for his love. ö Ui 
| Nurse. A man, young lady! lady, ſuch a [man 20d 
As all the world—Why, he's a man of wax“ 'F 
Ea. CaP. Verona 8 ſummer hath not ſuch a flower, | ” 
Pyi 
4 It is an 6 honour man] The firſt quarts reads inet the folio 
| Four, I have choſen the reading of the quarto. 
The word our ſeems to have nothing in it that could draw from 3 
; the Nurſe that applauſe which ſhe immediately beſtows. The Th 
word honour was likely to ſtrike the old ignorant woman, as a ver be 
clegaut and diſcreet word for the occaſion. STEEVENS. ik 
| Honour was changed to four in the quarto, 1599. MALOXE. of | 
Wall, &c.] Inftead of this tpreck, the quarto, 1597, bas only lu 
one line: anc 
| Well, & the noble County Paris ſeeks thee for his wiſe. 
: | | STEEVENS, I 


—— 4 man n of wax, |] So, in wil Beeniled ; 


ke; Wir, he 5 A man as one Wande F him in was." 
"MO x \ STEEVENS 
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4 Now. Nay, he's a flower; | in faith, a very 
flower, 


IA. Car. What ſay you?® : can you love the gen» 
0 tleman? | 
This night! you ſhall behold kk at onr feaſt ; 

Read o'er the volume? of young Paris' face, 

And find delight writ there with beanty' s pen; 
Examine 2 married lineament. 5 


u 0 wax. J Well 3 as if he bad been modelled 
in wax, as Mr, Steevens by a happy quotation bas explained it. 
« When you, Lydia, praiſe the waxen arms of e (ſays, 
Horace, [Waxen, well ſhaped, fine turned: FF. 

„ Wich paſſion ſwells wy fervid breaſt, 

Wich paſſion hard to be ſuppreſt. * | : 

Dr. Bentley changes cerea into ladea, little underſtanding that 
the praiſe was given to the ſhape, not to the colour. $. W. 

# Nurſe, ] After this ſpeech of the 2 Lady Capulet in * 
old quarto ſays only: 

„Well, oleh; how like you of Paris' love? 125 | | 

Sheanſwers, *+ I' look to like,” Kc. and ſo concludes the feed; L 


| vithout the intervention of that Oo to be found i in Pants later quartes 5 
and the folio. STEEVENS, * | | 


) La, Cap. What ſay you?. ke. ] This ridiculous ſpeech 3 is en - 
| tirely added fince the firſt editions Por. ö 


Cr. | „ 
Rad o'er the volume ke. ] The ſame thought occurs in Pericles 
Prince of Tyres | 
li % Her face the book of rains, where is read 
„Nothing but curious pleaſures.” STEEVENS. _ 
* l L2aming every married lineament, &c. ] Thus the quarto 7 ; 
en The quarto 1609 ſeveral lineament. By the former of theſe phraſes 
Shakſpeare means — Examine how vicely one feature depends upon 
; mother, or accords with another, in order to produce that harmony 
| of the whole face which ſeems to be implied in the word—content. 
only I Troilus and Creſſida, he ſpeaks of ++ the married calm of ſtates ; 
and in his 8th Sounet has the ſame alluſion : 
- „% If the true concord of well tuued ſounds, 
E 


y unions married, 40 offend thine car. 
$0 alſo, in Ronſard : 


Phebus du mijiew de la \abie, 


ENS Pour zcjouir le bout des Dieuz, 


derſtand it. MALONE. 
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 Andſee how one another lends content; 
And what obſcur*d in this fair volume lies, 
Find written in the margin of his eyes.“ 
This precious book of love, this unbound lover, 

To beautify him, only lacks a cover: 5 
The fiſh lives in the ſea; and 'tis eh pride, 
: For fair without the fair within to hide: : 


Marioit ſa voix deledable | 
A ſon archet melodieux. 

| Again: : | 
Le marian? aux datein | 

De trompettes qui ſont pleines . 
D'un fon futieux & grave, STEEVENS. | 


This ſpeech, as has been obſerved, is not in the quarto, 1597, 
The reading of the text is that of che quarto, 1599. The folio, 
after a later quarto, that of 1609, reads ſeveral lineament, I 
have no doubt that married was the poet's word, and that it wa 
altered only becauſe the printer of the JE of 160g did not un- 


4 — the margin of his eyes. 15 The comments on ancient 
| books were always printed in the margin. So Horatio in Hani 
__ 10 —1 know you muſt be N | the margent,''.&c, 
| N STEEVENS, 


86, in our author's Rope of Luerece : 
„But ſhe, that never cop'd with firaoger 9. ; 
Could pick no meaning from their parling looks, 
Nor read the ſubtle ſhining ſecrecies. ; 

„ Writ in the glaſſy margent of ſuch books.” MALONE, 


u T 11 precious book f love, this unbound lover, 
To beautify him,” only lacks a cover: | This ridiculous ſpeech 
is full of abftruſe quibbles. The unbound lover, is a quibble onthe 
| binding of a book, and the binding in marriagts and the word coe 
is a quibble on the law phraſe for a married woman, who is fiyled 
ann couverte in law French, M. MASON, 
© The fiſh lives in the ſea: &c. ] i. e! is not yet 215 Fiſh- Ain 
covers to books anciently were not uncommon, Such is Dr. 
Farmer's explanation of this paſſage; and it may receive ſome 
ſupport from what Enobarbus fays in Antony and Cleopatra? 


6 The tears live 1 in on e Aan eie water this ſorrow.” 
STIZVIXI. 


rue purport of the remainder of this ſpeech, is to ſhow the 
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That book in many 8 eyes doth ſhare che glory, 

That in gold claſps locks in the golden ſtory; 

$ ſhall you ſhare all that he doth poſſeſs, 

By having him, making yourſelf no leſs. 

Nunsk. No leſs? my, bigger women ou by 

men. 

La. Car. Speak briefly can you like of Paris' 
love? _ | 

Jul. TI look to like, if looking likiog move: 2 

But no more deep will I endart mine eye,” 

Than 4 7 8 conſent. gives ſtrength to . it fly. 


4 Enter a Servant. 


Sxzv. Madam,“ the gueſts are come, ſupper 
ſerved oſs you call d, my young ped alk'd 335 the 


advantage of having a haodſome perſon. to cover a virtuous wid 

Il is evident therefore, that in ftead of © the fiſh lives in the ſea,” 
we ſhould read, „ the fiſh lives in the ſhell.” For the ſea cannot 
be laid to be a beautiful cover to a fiſh, though a ſhell may.ä—- “ 
believe, that by the. golden ſtory, is meant no We legend, 
but any valuable writing. M. MASON, 

' That in gold claſps locks in the golden ſtory ; | The golden fiory 
is perhaps the golden legend, a book in the dark apes of popery much 
read, and doubtleſs often exquiſitely embelliſhed, ' but of which 
Canus, one of the popiſh doQors, proclaims the author to have 
been homo ferrei oris, plumbei cordis. JOHNSON. 5 

The poet may mean nothing more than to ſay, that thoſe books 
are moſt efteemed by the world, where valuable contents are embel-. 
liked by as valuable binding. STEEVENS, _ | 


* I'll look to like, if looking liking move : ] Such another jingle of 
words occurs in the Second Book of Sidney's Arcadia: —— d 
being to like, and Mint to love, and Lal Maine ” Kc. ELD 
4 STEEVENS. - 

— endart mine 1 The quarto, 1597 reads; ae engage | 

mine eye.“ STEEVENS, | 
y Madam, &c. ] To this ſpeech hs have 8 likewiſe att. | 


tious ſince the elder quarto, but * are not of . conſequence 
le be quoted. STEVENS. . | 


* 


f 
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nurſe curſed in the pantry, and every thing | in ex. 
tremity. I muſt hence to wait; 1 beleech you, 
follow ſtraight. 


LA. Car. We follow thee, —Juliet, the county 


Nunsx. Go, 5 ſeek happy nights to 22 


of C E N E . 
A Street. 


Enter Romeo, Mexcut10,* Benvorlro, with five of 
fix Maſkers, Torch-bearers, and Others. 


Ro. What, ſhall this ſpeech be ſpoke for: our 
£ „ excmte?- = 
7 Or ſhall we on without apology? - 


J 3 1 Shakſpeare appears to W formed: this ebe 
radter on the following ſlight hint in the original flory; ++ another 
geatleman called Mercutio, which was a courtli ke gentleman, very 
wel beloved of all men, and by reaſon of bis pleaſant aud curteous 
behavior was in al companies wel intertained.” Painter's Palau 
| of Pleaſure, tom, ii. p. 221. STEEVENS, 
> Mercutio is thus deſcribed in the poem which 'Shakſpeare fol 
owed : 
« At theus fide of her chair her uber Romeo, 
« And on the other fide there ſat one call d Mercutio ; 
A courtier that each where was bighly had in price, 
For he was courteous of his ſpeech, and pleaſant of device, 
| % Even as a lion would among the lambs be bold, 
e Such was among the ba{hful maids Mercutio to behold, 
% With friendly gripe he ſeiz'd fair Juliet s ſoowiſh baud; 
„ A gift be had, that nature gave bim in bis ſwathing band 
6s That frozen mountain ice was never balf ſo cold, 
% As were his hands, though ne'er ſo near, the firs he did 
et them hold." 0 
Terbaps it was this laſt circumflance which tured: our poet to 
repreſent Mercutio, as little ſenſible to the paſſion of love, and“ 2 
jeſter at wounds which Je never felt.“ See Othello, Ag III. fe. iv: 


i 


—— 
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Bn. The date is out of ſuch prolixity :?: Fe, . | 
We'll have no Copid hood-wink'd with a ſcarf, oy 


Bearing a Tartar's painted bow of lath,” of 24 g 
wauns the ladies like a eon. leren 


« — This land is moiſt, my lady; 
« This argues fruitfulneſs and liberal heart; 
%% 
Seealſo Vol. XVIII. p. 184, n. 8. Maron. No 
i The date is out of ſuch prolixity;] i. e. Maſks are now out of 
faſhion. That Shakſpeare was an enemy to theſe fooleries, ap- 


pears from his writing none; and that his plays diſcredited. ſuch 
entertainments, is more than probable. WARBURTON, 88 


The diverſion going forward at preſent is not a maſque but 4 


! moſquerade, In Henry VIII. where the king introduces Von 
to the entertainment given by Wolſey, be appears, like Romeo 
and his companions, in a Ma/k, and ſends a meſſenger before, to 
r make an apology for his intrufion. This was a cuſtom obſerved 
| | by thoſe who came uninvited, with a defire to conceal themſelves 
ſor the ſake of intrigue, or to enjoy the greater freedom of con- 
verſation. Their entry on theſe occafions was always prefaced by 
ſome ſpeech in praiſe of the beauty of the ladies, or the generoſity 
1. of the entertainer; and to the prolinity of ſuch introductions, I be- 
* lieve Romeo is made to alludde. | „„ bes 
y So, in Hifiriomaſiix, 1610, a man expreſſes his wonder that the 
TAL maſters enter without any compliment: e Mo 
a Wbat come they in ſo blunt, without device?” 
E In the accounts of many entertainments given in reigns antece- 
* dent to that of Elizabeth, I find this cuſtom preſerved. Of the 
A lame kind of maſquerading, ſee a ſpecimen in Timon, where Cupid 
precedes a troop of ladies with a ſpeech. STxEvEnNS, | 
Shakſpeare has written a maſque which the reader will find in- 
troduced in the 4th act of The Tempeſt. It would have been diff» 
e. cult for the reverend annotator to have proved they were diſcon- 
ünued during any period of Shakſpeare's life, Pancy. 
FA * Bearing à Tartar's fainted bow of lath, ] The Tartarian bows, 
£1 a vell as moft of thoſe uſed by the Aſiatic nations, reſemble in their 
form the old Roman or Cupid's bow, ſuch as we ſee on medals 
174 ind bas reliefs, Shakſpeare uſed the epitbet to diſtinguiſh it from 
we Engliſh bow, e ſhape is the ſegment of a circle. MALOxxR. 
— [ike a crow-keeper; | Th rd crow= keeper is explained in 
to , per; e word re- eeper 18 explained is 
3 ling Lear, Ad IV. fc. vi. MALONE. „ TILT au : a 


dee Vol. XX. p. 493, K. 5. STEVENS. 
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Nor no without - bool prologne,* faintly ſpoke 
After the prompter, for our entrance? 
But let them meaſure us by what they will, 
We'll meaſure them a meaſure,” and be gone. 
Ron. Give me a torch.—1 am not for this am. 
binn; 
Being but heavy, 1 will bear the tight, 


8 Mor no without-book 1 &c. ] The two followiag ling | 
are inſerted from the firſt edition, Porz. 
7 .—— for our entrance: ] Entrance 1 is here uſed a3 n riſylablez 
enterance, MALONE, 


* We'll meaſure them a meaſure, ] i. e. a dance, See Vol, VI. 
p. 322, n. 5. MALONE, „ 


'9 Give me @ torch, ] The character which 1 declares hit 
reſolution to aſfume, will be beſt explained by a paſſage in Weſ. 
ward Hor, by Decker and Webſter, 1607; „ He is jaſt like a 
' torck=bearer to maſkers: he wears good cloaths, and is ranked in 
| good company, but he doth nothing.” A torch-beerer ſeems to 
| have been a conſtant appendage on every troop of maſks, *; i 
the ſecond part of Robert Earl of Huntingdon, 1601: 8 
| © D—— As 0n a maſque: but for our torch-bearers, ] 
5 Hell cannot rake ſo mad a crew as I.“ 
| Again, in the ſame play: N pe 
| 1 gallant crew, | 
Ol courtly maſkers landed at the fairs; 
e Before whom, unintreated, I am come, 
| 5 „% And here prevented, I believe, their Pages 
ho | e Who, with his forck is enter'd.“ 
| Before the invention of chandeliers, all rooms of flate were 
illuminated by flambeaux which attendants held upright in their 
hands. This cuſtom is mentioned by Froiſſart, and other writers 
who had the merit of deſcribing every thing oy law, See a wee 
cut in Vol. X. p. 146. 
'To hold a torch, however, Was anciently no degrading office, 
ueen Elizabeth's Gentlemen-Penfioners attended her to Cam- 
Vilder; zud held torches while a play was aded before ber i in the 
Chapel of King's College, on a Sunday evening. | 
At an entertainment alſo, given by Louis XIV. in 1664, no eh 
than 200 valets-de-pied were thus employed. STEEVENS. 


King Henry VIII. when he went maſked to Wolſey's palace, | 


{now Whitehall,) had ſixteen torch-bearers. See Vol. XVI. p. 53 
8 NY 5 HI | MALONE, 


* 


— 
* 
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Men. Nay, genile OWED, we mull have you.” 
„ | 
Row. Not I, believe me: you have dancing ſhoes, 
With nimble ſoles: I have a ſoul of lead, 
| Go flakes me to the ground, I cannot move. 
Mrz. You are a lover; borrow Cupid's wings, 
And ſoar with them above a common bound. 
Row. I am too ſore enpierced with his ſhaft, 
Jo ſoar with his light feathers; and ſo bound, 
cannot bound a pitch above dull woe: 
Under love's heavy burden do I fink. 
Mes. And, to fink in it, ſhonld you burden 
love; 
Too great oppreflion for a dos ching. 
Rom. Is love a tender thing? it is too rough, 
Too rude, too boiſttrous; and it pricks like ora, 
Mrs, If love be rough wich you, be rough with 
loves” -:- 


| Prick love for pricking, and you beat love dow. — = 
Give mea caſe to put my viſage 1 a; 


3 [ Putting on a maſk, 
A viſor for a viſor what care 5 


' Mer. You are @ lover; Kc. ] The twelve following lines are nog 
to 5 ſound in the firſt edition, Porz. | | 


% bound, 


I cannot bound, &c.] Let Milton's example, on this occaion 
keep r in countenance: 
N in contempt 
At one fight bound high over-leap'd all "EY 


Of hill,” ke. F Loft, Book IV. I. 180. 


vers 
heit 
iten 
den 


ce. 
am- 
the 


fel 


Srrxvxxs. 
. you burden love;] i. e. by ſipking in it, you 


| Jould, or would, burden love. Mr. Heath, on whoſe ſuggeſtion 

a note of interrogation has been placed at the end of this line in 
2 the late editions, entirely miſunderſtood the paſſage. Had be at- 
m tended to the firſt two lines of Mercutio's next ſpeech, he would 
. 53. ave ſeen what kind of burdens he was thinking of. See alſo the 
LOND. | . lines of Mercutio' 5 long bats in P. 39. Maron. 


4 


Kniglt, 1633: 


4s ROMEO AND JULIET. 


What c curious eye doth quote deſormilies] 25 
Here are the beetle-brows, ſhall bluſh for me. 


BEN. Come, knock, and enter ; and no looner 


in, 


But every man betake kia to o his FOR 


| Rom. A torch for me: let wantons, light of 
"+, hn... 


Tickle the ſenſeleſs rathes with weit bels; 
For. am ang with a n Pbrale.— . 


9 — doth quote emu, 1 To quote is to A 805 in 


1 am forry, that with better heed and judgement 
„ I had not quoted bim.“ 


See note on this paſſage, and Vol. IV. p. 206, n. 4 - Stevens, 


OP Sy, > wantons, light of hrart, xc. ] Middleton has borrowed 


. - this thought ia his play of Blur? Mafſer-Conftable, 1602: 


E bid him, whoſe heart no ſorrow feels, 
„Tickle the ruſhes with his wanton heels, 
I have tov wuch lead at mine.“ STEEVENS. 


7 Tickle the ſenſeleſs rulhes with their heels ;] It has been already 


| obſerved, that it was anciently the cuſtom to firew rooms wit! 
ruſhes, before carpets were in uſe. See Vol. XII. p. 314, u. J. 
80 Henfzner in his Itinerary, ſpeaking of Queen Elizabeth's pre- 


ſence-chamber at Greenwich, ſays: *+ The floor, after the Engliſh 
faſhion, was firewed with hay,” meaning ruſhes. 80. in The Duab 


«© Thou danceft on my heart, laſcivious queen, 
«© Even as upon theſe ruſhes which thou treadeſt.“ 
The flage was ancievtly firewn with ruſhes, So, in Decker! 


Gul's Hornbook, 1609: „% — on the "oF Tuſhes when the commedy 


is to daunce. STEEVENS. 


Shakſpeare, it has been obſerved, gives the manners and cuſtoms 
of his own time to all conntries and all ages. It is certainly true; 


but let it always be remembered that his contemporaries offended 


againſt propriety in the fame manner. Thus Marlene, in 28 


Hero and Leander: 


She, fearing on the rifles 1 to, "I dung; SE: 
„ Striv'd with redoubled. ſtrength. — _MALONE, 
— a grand fire phraſe, Kc. The proverb which Romeo meani, 
is comaines? in the line immediately following: T 0 hold the cattd!t, 
7 


7 


of 


eans, 
alt, 


The game was neer ſo fair; and! am done.“ 


aoα⁰ν, AND JULiBt. FM. 
FE be A | candle; bolder, and look on,— | 


MER. Tut! dun's the mouſe. the conſlables 
own. word: 


. U 


, 
7 py 
4 


6 a very common orbverbiat expreſſion, Tot 1 an idli Rehabs. 
Among Ray's proverbial ſentences, is this, — 66 A Ps candle- | 
lolaer proves a good gameſter,” STEEVENS. ? 


The proverb io which Romeo refers; is tathet mat alluded to in 
the next line but one. 

It appears from a paſſage in one of the mall olle alone of 
Poetry, entitled Drolleries, of which 1 have loft the title, that 
„ Our {port is at the beſt,” or at the faireſt, meant, we have had 
emough of it. Hence it is that Romeo fays, «I am done,” 

Dun is the mouſe, I know not why, ſeems to have meant Peace; 
be fill! and hence it is laid to be the conſtable's own' word; 
who may be ſuppoſed to be employed 1 in apprebhending an offender, 
and afiaid of alarming him by any noiſe, So, in the comedy of 
Patient Grifſel, 1603: What, Babulo! ſay you. Heere, maſter, 


ſay I, and then this eye opens; yet don is the mouſe, LIE STILL. 


What Babulo ! ſays Giiffel, Anone, ſay I, and then this hin 
lookes up; yet doune | ſaug againe.” MALons. 70 

9 be 4 candle- Holder, and % e he. 
The game was ne er ſo fair, and I am done. . As allukion to au 


old proverbial ſaying, which adviſes to give over when the Ns | 
bs at the faireſt. RITSON, 


— and I am done, ] This is equivalent to phraſes 4 in com- 
mon ule— I am done for, it ts over with me. Done is often uſed 
in a kindred ſenſe by our author. Thus in King Rows Fl. k. III: 

may mourning weeds ate done.. FC | 
Again, in 1 he Rape of Lucrece: Rt 
as ſoon decay 'd aud done, 955 

As is the morning's dew.” 'STEEVENS,. 


* Tut! dun's the mouſe, the conftable's own. word:] This pooe | 


obſcure fluff ſhould have an explanation in mere 9 It is aa 


anſwer to theſe two lines of Romeo: | 
For I am proveib'd with a eraudfire bree ged. 
© The game was ne er fo fair, and I am done. 

Mercutio, in his reply, anſwers the laſt line firſt, The thdaghe 
of which, and of the preceding, is taken from gaming. I/ be @ 
condle=$older (fays Romeo) and look on. It is true, if 1 could play 
myſelf, I could never expect a fairer chance than in the company 
we are going to: but, alas! I am done, I have nothing to play 
vith: | have loft my heart already. Mercutio catches at the word | 

Vor. N e „55 


— 


courtiers. 


3. ROMEO AND JULIET. 


i 


If thou art dun, we 1 Gal thee from the mire? | 
Ol this ( ſave reverence) love, * wherein thou flick} Up 


Mercu 
done, and ile with it, as if Romes had faid, The ladies indeed Noe 
are fair, but | am dun, i. e. of a dark complexion. And fo replies dauce 
Tut! dun's the mouſe; a proverbial expreſſion of the ſame j import ſomet 
with the French, La nuit tous les chats ſont gris : as much as to lay, tune 
Lou need not fear, night will make all your complexion alike, | or | 


And becauſe Romeo had introduced his obſervations with, ; other 
wy I am proverb'd with a grandfire phraſe, Th 
Mercutio adds to his reply, the conftable's own word: as much 2 5 

to ſay, If you are for old proverbs, I'll fit you with one; 'tis thy 
 eonflable's own word; whoſe cuſtom was, when he ſummoned hiy 
watch, and aſſigned them their ſeveral flations, to give them what 
the ſoldiers call, the word. But this night-guard being diſtinguiſhed 
for their pacifick charaRer, the conſtable, as an emblem of their 
harmleſs diſpokition, choſe that domeſtic animal for bis word, 
which, in time, might become proverbial. WARBURTON, 


I thou art dun, we'll drew thee from the mire——] A pro- 

_ verbial ſaying, uſed by Mr. Thomas e in his Play, in. 

titled The Dutcheſs of Suffolk, AQ III: 

A rope for Biſhop Bonner, Clunce run, 
„ Call help, a rope, or we are all undone, 
Draw dun out of the ditch.” DR. Grey, 


Draw dun (a common name, as Mr. Douce obſerves, for x eat 
horſe) out of the mire, ſeems to have been a game, In an old col. 
leRion of Satyres, Epigrams, &c, I find it enumerated Among 

other paſtimes: | 

| 1 84 ſhove-groate, venter point, or r crolle and pile, 
& At leaping o'er a Midſommer bone-fier, 
© Or at the drawing dun out of the myer.” 

Dun's the mouſe is a proverbial pbraſe, which I have likevil 

met with frequently in the old CAMEL, So, in Every Woman in 

ler Humour, 1609: | 
If my hoſt fay the word, the mouſe Bolt be dun.“ 

It is alfo found amon g Ray's proverbial ſimilies. 
Again, in The Two Merry Milkmaids, 1620: | 

— Why then tis done, und dun's the mouſe, and undone all * 


Of this cant expreſſion 1 cannot e the pteelle meaving, 
It is uſed again ia Weſtward Hoe, by Decker and Webſter, 1607, 
bu apparently in a ſenſe different from that which Dr. Warburton 
would affix to it, STEEVENS, 5 


Dun out of the mire was the name of a tune, and to this ſenſe 


arts 
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60. 
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ROMEO AND JULIET: | 5 


Up to the cars —Come, we burn day-light, ho.“ (54 


Aar may allude when n deelipes Alas; 1e in 2 
vary of Land Sai ſays, + Nimble-heel'd mariners (like lo many - 
a} capiing in the pumpes and vanities of this fiaſull world, 
ſometimes 2 Moriſca or Trenchmore of forty miles long, to the 
tune of duſty my deare, dirty come thou to me, Dun out of the mire, 7 
or | wayle in woe and-plunge in paine: all theſe dances have no 


other mulicke." Hor WuIrE. 


Theſe paſſages ſerve to prove that Dr. erbeten g explanation | 
: ill founded, without tending to explain the real ſenſe of the 


phraſe, or 9 wy it ſhould be the os anda s 0wn word. 


M. MASON. | 


« The cat tis grey,” VR cant 3 comethar genie to „ Dun's 


the mouſe,” occurs in King Lear. But the preſent application of 
Mercutio's 1 82 8 will, een re main in hopeleſs obſcurity. 
| | | | STEEVENS. 


of tis ( FR ene . [The folio—0r ſave your te- 
yerence &e..] The word or obſcures the ſentence; we ſhould read - 

0! for or love. Mercutio having called the affe tion with which - 
Romeo was entangled by ſo diſreſpeAſul a word as mire, e out, 


0! fave your reverence, love. Jouxsox. 


- 


This paſſage is not worth a conteſt ; ; and yet if the 1 


ir were retained, the meaning appears to be: — 4 We'll draw thee 


from the mire (ys be) or any from this love wherein thou. 
flick ſt.“ | 
Dr. Johnſon has imputed a greater ſhare of politeneſs to Wer- N25 


eutio than” he is found to be poſſeſſed of in the „ a 1597. 
lercutio, as he paſſes through different editions, 
4 Works himſelf clear, aud as he runs refiges.” STEEVENS. 


ive followed the fir quarto, 1597, except that it has furs. 


Merence, inftead of Jave-reverence. It was only a different mode 


of ſpelling the ſame word; which was derived from the Latin, 


ſelsa revtren fia. See Blount's nen 8yo. Forty in v. Ja- 


7 terence, 


80, in Maſlinger' 5 Very Woman + 
« The beaſtlieſt man, — . | 5 
Sir. reutrence of the company ) a rank bete er 


Again, in The Puriten, 1607: — 6 * d, nabutton d, nay, 


F-reverence, ) untruſt' d.“ 


In Cynbeline we have the ſame l more el e e 5 


* Why ſhould his miftreſs not be fit too? The rather, ſaving 77 
Wrence of the word, for tis ſaid a woman's fitneſs comes by fits. 


In The I of mmm, Vol. X. p -· 261, the word is  vrittes 


N b : 1 1 * 2 ; 15 


We waſte our lights in vain, like lamps by day. 
Take our good meaning; for our judgement ſiu 
Five times in that,” ere once in our five wits, 
28 in the firſt copy of this play, and is uſed in the fame kuf 
„ ſuch a one as a wan may not ſpeak of, without he lay fir 
printed in the text: „1 think you will have me ſay ( ſave reverenc/] 
a huſbaod,” The printer of the quarto, 1599, exhibited the ling | 
ahus unintelligibly : ifm. dr eng 
4 which was followed by the next quarto, of 1609, and by the folio 
with a flight variation, The editor of the folio, whenever he 


found an error in a later quarto, ſeems to have correded it by 


ſave your reverence, &c. MALONE. | 


_ expreſſion, uſed when candles, &c. are lighted in the day time, 
See Vol. V. p. 60, n. 9. STEEVENSs e 


Arains of honour,“ for „ the fins flrains of bonour,” Indeed in (bs 


5 ; F _ | \ F: 8 * 

32 ROMEO AND JULIET, 
Rom. Nay, that's not ſo, R 
. 5 MER. ON 3 1 mean, | fir, in del But 


/ 


reverence,” —. And in Much ado about Nothing, it occurs as noy 


Or, ſave you reverence, love 


caprice, without examining the preceding copy. He reads,(r, 


aue burn day-light, o.] To burn daylight is a proverbial 


„ like lamps by day.] Lamps is the reading of the oldel 
quarto, The folio and ſubſequent quartos read—lights, lights by 


day. STEEVENS, | 1 | | ES $ 
7 Five times in that, &c. ] The quarto 1597, reads: «© Three time of 
4 day; and right wits, inſtead of fine wits. STEEVENS, the 
—— for our Judgement fits 5 | 6. ES vb 
Five times in that, ere once in our five wits, ] The quarto 150, I 
and the folio, have—our jine wits. Shakſpeare is on all occafiont | 
ſo fond of antithefis, - that I have no doubt he wrote five, not \ 
fine, The error has happened ſo often in theſe plays, and tle vit 
emendation is ſo ſtrongly confirmed by comparing theſe lines # righ 
exhibited in the enlarged copy of this play, with the paſſage as U leet 
flood originally, that I bave not hefitated to give the reading 
which I propoſed ſome time ago, a place in the text. : 
The ſame wiftake has happened in 4 MidſummersNight's Dru, . 
Vol. VII. p. 125, n. 7, where we find in all the old copies“ of vr 
theſe fine the ſenſe,” inflead of + — theſe five.” Again, in 1% in 
Henry FI. P. I. Vol, XIV. p. 23, n. 8: Deck'd with fine Hower- F 
de-luces,“ inſtead of fue, Kc. In Coriolanus, (fee Vol. XVII 13 
p. 423, n. 3.] + the only authentick ancient copy has —“ the et 


* 


times 
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| Night, and ſubſtituted” five in its place. 


* ROMEO AND JULIET. 8 


Row. And we mean well, in going to this maſk; : 


But tis no wit to go. 


Mis. Why, may one ab? 
Rou. I dreamt a dream to- -night. 4: | 
Mus. 15 And fo did [. 
RoM, Well, what was as yours? 


Men. That dam ers often = 
Rox. In bed, aſleep, while they do Greama things 
PC AO 
Mrs. O, then, 1 ſee, queen Mab bach been 5 
with you. N 


| the is the laren wickeite; .9 and ſhe comes 


* 7 | Shakſpears's age, the u and were n Gadly in 
the lame manner: we ate not to wonder W that ignorant 
tranſcribers ſhould bave confounded them, In the modern editions 
theſe errors have all been properly amended.— See alſo on the ſame 
point, Vol. V. p. 178, n. 35 Vol. X. p. 197, u. 6; and Vol. 
XVII. p. 125, n. 9. | 
Shakſpeare has again nan the fine wits in Muck ado about 
Nothing, (ſee Vol. VI. p. 227, n. 5,) in King Lear, and in one of 
his ſonnets. „Again, in the play before Us: Thou haſt more of 
the vild-gooſe i in one of thy wits, than, I am ſure, I bar in hes 
vhole five,” Mercutio is here alſo the ſpeaker. | | 
lu the firſt quarto the line ſtands thus: f 
44 Three times in that, ere once in our right wits." 
When the poet altered“ three times to ++ five times,“ he, 
vitbout doubt, for the fake, of the jingle, diſcarded the word 
The alteration, indeed, 
leems to have been you —_—_ to came the antitheſis, 1 
| MALONE. 


0, then, Kc.] In the * 1 after the Gift live of Mere 
Utio's ſpeech, Romeo ſays, Queen Mab, what's ſhe? and the 


| printer, by a blunder, has given all the reſt of the Oy" to the | 


lame charader. STEEVENS, 


x 
* % | 


170, then, T fee, Queen Mab Jath been with 50. 


She is the fairies' midwife; The fairies' midwife does not. 


nean the dap 10 the fairies, but that ſhe was the perſon among. 


In ſhape no ECO has: an 0 
On the fore- finger of an alderman,“ 
Drawn with a a team of little atomies * 


the fairies, whoſe depirimant jt was to deliver the fancies of 
| Neeping men of their dreams, thoſe children of an idle brain, | When 
wie ſay the king' s judges, we do not mean perſons who are to Judpy 
the king, but 1 8 885 enen by him to Judge his ſubjeds. 
Srrkym. 
5 apprehend, and with no violenes of interpretation, that by 
© the fairies' midwife,” the poet means, the midwife among the 
Fairies, becauſe it was her peculiar employment to ſteal the new. 
8 | born babe in the night, and to leave another iu its place, The 
3 ae Poet here uſes her general appellation, and charader, which yet 
i has ſo far a proper reference to the preſent train of fidion, as that 
- her illuſions were pradiſed on peiſons in bed or aſleep; for ſhe 
| not only baunted women in childbed, but was likewiſe the incuby 
or nightmare: Shakſpeare, by employing ber here, alludes at 
large 10 ber midnight pranks performed on fleepers; but denoni. 
nates. her from the moſt notorious one, of he perſonating ie 
drowſy midwife, who was 'inſenfibly carried away into ſomy 
diflant water, and ſubſtituting a new birth in the bed or cradle, 
It would clear the appellation to read the fair midwiſe. — The 
5 Poet avails Himſelf of Mab's appropriate . * g1ving ber 
bk | bis nodurnal agency. T. WAR rom. 
ER n the fore-finger of an alderman, ] The quarts, 1597, 7 ll 
of a but go-mafler. The alteration was probably made by the poet 
N3ol If, as we find it in the ſucceeding copy, 1599: but in oider 
to familiarize the idea, he has diminiſhed its propriety, In ibe 
pidures of bur go-maſters, the nog 1s generally placed on the lote 
 fGng+r; and from a palſage 3 in The Fir Part of Hewy IV. we my 
ſuppole che citizius in Shakſpeare's time to have worn this 0104 
ment ou the tum“. So again. Glapthorne, in his comedy of Wi 
| in 4 Conjiable, 1639: —— and an alderman, as I way (ay t0 
. you, he has no more wit inen the reſt o. the bench ; and that 
lies in his thumb ring © STEEVENS. 
; 5 of tilt atomies — ] Atony is no more than an | obloles 
üb ate for a2 tcm. | 
n $0, in The Two Merry N maids, 1620: 
I can tear thee 
„% As ſmall as atomirs, and 0 5 thee of 
| + Like duſt before tbe uing 
Again, in Heywood's Brazen Ae. 1613: : | 
I tear thy limbs into more akomies 
«6 Tha i ig the ſummer play | Neger he ſun.“ 


Ye 


R 0 M E 0 A N D JU L IET. 8 +; 


Wet men's noſes as they lie alleep : | 

Her waggon-ſpokes made of long ſpinners' legs; 
The cover, of the wings of graſshoppers ; ps 

| The traces, of the ſmalleſt ſpider's web; 

+ of WW The collars, of the moonſhine's watry . : 
ner whip, of cricket's bone; the laſh, of film: 
ne waggoner, a ſmall grey- coated gnat, 

in. Not half ſo big as a round little worm 


: 1 prick d from the lazy finger of a maid: 

1. Her chariot is an empty hazel- nut, | 

The Made by the joiner ſquirrel, or old grub, 

"a | Time out of mind the fairies' coach-makers. 


And in this ſtate ſhe gallops night by night 
rubut 
Through lovers“ brains, and then they dream of 


es at 
10mi- „„ | 
LY On conrtiers' knees, that dream N on court ie 
adle, A ſtraight: p 5 


* Oer lawyers fingers. who Araight dream on fees: b 


reads, la Drayton's N implidis there i is likewiſe 2 deſcription of ee | 
poet ors chariot: | | 


older 4 Four nimble gual. the horſes wore, | 

1 the „ Their harneſſes of goſſa mere, 

lote · h cranton, ler clarioteer, 

; May bon the coack-box getting: 

orm. 1 Her chariot of @ ſnail's fine ſhell, 

f Wi „% Which for the colours did excell, 

ay 0 2 « The fair Queen Mab becoming well, 

| that So lively was the limning : 
le. ſeat, the ſoft wool of the bee, 

ſoleto n The cover gallantly to ſee) 

6 The wing of 4 yd but le fte, Th 

I trow, "twas fimple trimmings 

Lie wheels gompas'd of cricket's bones, 

And daintily made for the nonce, 

For fear of rattling on the flones, 

Wii thiflle-down they ſhad it." STEEVPNE, ; 


Drayton's Nimpkidia was written ſeveral. you: after this tragedy. 
Ke Vol. VII. b. 35, u. 2. MALONS. CT 


— — —— ˙ nr — 
— 


: "> 80 M £9 AND It br. ‚ 
Ober ladies' lips, who firaight on kiſſes dream; II! 
oh Which oft the angry Mab with bliſters plagaes, A | ickli 


Sometime ſhe gallops o'er a courtier's noſe, FE 
And men dreams he e of OE: out A luit: 5 Ay 


laſt ad of Thy Merry Wives of Windſor. : MaLONE. 


ing there is a vicious repetition ia this fine ſpeech; the ſame 
thought having been given in the foregoing line: 


| becauſe they are ſhown 3 in two places under different views: in the 
„„ iro their foppery; in the ſecond, their repacity is ridiculed. se- 


Plx, a ſuit, and a proceſs, a ſuit, at law, to diftinguiſh it from the 
other «« The King " (fays an anonymous contemporary writer of 
the life of Sir William Cecil) „ called him | Sir William Cecil] 


ſwers, willed his father to FinD fi, e. to ſmell out] 4 SUIT for 
_ ingly granted, it being the firſt 8 VIT he had in bis life.” Indeed 


it to the honour of the Engliſh judicatures, they preſerved the 


had over-run all the other laws of Europe, WARBURTON. 


- Decker's Guls Hornebooke, 1609 „ If you be a 0x7 ers ee 
of the obtaining of ſuits,” MALONE. 


5 In theſe lines Dr. Warburton has very jullly hated the old 
reading, ceurbie,'s noſe, and has explained the pallage with his uſual 
learning; but Ido not think ks is ſo bappy 3 in bis endeavour ie 


Becauſe their breaths with {weet-meats * tainted are, 


ducing 
EY 


ubich | 


: 7 ge” 8 1 8. Ae e Theſe arti. thus : 


ficial aids to perfume the breath, are wentioned by Fall in the 


| Coun 
s Sometime ſhe gallobs o'er a countier's noſe, + | jo one 

Aud then dreams he of ſmelling out aluit: ; e.] Kr, Pope read | TR 
— lawyer's nole, STEEVENS. | And 


The old editions bave it—courticr's noſe; and this . BY 
3s the true reading: aud for theſe reaſons: Firft, In the new read. Ano 1 
The 
p. 111 
p. 1 
pioba 
this. | 
to thi 
elitio 


„% O'er lawyers' fingers, who ſtraight dream on fees:“ 

Nor can it be objected that there. will be the lame fault if weread 
equr tiers + it having been laid before: 
++ On courtiers' knees, that dream on r Araight 3 


condly, in our author's time, a court- ſolicitation was called, lim« 1 
n 
repet! 


and after long talk with bim, being much delighted with his au- 


him, Whereupon he became $UITOR for the reverſion of the 
Cuſtos-brevium office in the Common Pleas; which the king wil. 


our poet bas very rarely turned his ſatire againſt lawyers aud lav 
proceedings, the common topick of later writers: for, to obſcrve 


Purity and ſimplicity of their firſt inſtitution, long after chicane 


As almoſt every book of that age furviſhes proofs of what Dr. 
Warburton has obſerved, L ſhall add but one other inftance, from 
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\nd ſometimes comes ſhe with: a __ = 
| ickling a ob noſe as a lies N 9 5 


St 


fully $hakſpeare from: the charge of a vicious repetition | in a labs "= 
ducing the courtier twice. The ſecond folio, 1 obferve, reads: | 
On countries knee A 
which bas led me to conjedure, that tha line. ought. to bh read. | 
thus : - ' 
4 On entice "Leen; that dream on 5000 frraight: — 
Counties 1 underſtand to fignify noblemen in general. Paris, tie: 
jo one place, I think, is called earl, is moſt commonly s we. 
unh in this play. 
| And ſo in Muck Ado about N othing, AR IV. we find: : 
„ Princes and counties.” 
Aud in 4ll's Well that Ends Well, AR m. 
„A ring the county. wears.” 
| The Countiz Egmond is ſo called more ban once in Holinſhed, 
p. 1150, aud in the Burleigh papers, Vol. I. p. 204. See alſo 
J. The Countie Palatine Lowys. However, perhaps, it is as 
probable that the repetition of the. courtier, which offends us in 
this paſſage, may be owing (not to auy error of the preſs, but) 
to the players having jumbled together the varieties of ſeveral 
pegs as cher corainly have done * e Parks of the play. 
| TrIRWUrr X. 
la the e inflanes, 1 wink, it is more probable that the 
repetition-aroſe from the cauſe affigned by Mr. Steevens. MALONE. 
At the firſt entry of the charaQers in the biſtory. of Orlands 
Iwio/o, played before queen Elizabeth, and publiſhed in 1594 and 
1509, Sacripant is called the countie Sacripant. 5 
Again, Orlando, ſpeaking of bimſelf: CO ORR 
b4 Surnam' d Orlando, the countiz Palatine." 
Countie is at leaſt repeated twenty times in the ſame play. 
This ſpeech at different times received much alteration . im. 
Noreen, The part of i it in nee Randt bm in the 3 
1997 | 


— 


And in this fort the 2 up and don 

Through lovers braines, and then they dream of loves 
O'er courtiers knees, who firait on curſies dreame ; 
O'er ladies lips, who dream on kiſſes ſtrait; 

| Which oft the angrie Mab with bliſters plagues, 
Becauſe their breaths with ſweetmeats tainted Are, 
Sometimes ſhe gallops o'er a lawyer's lap, 6 
And then\dreames he of ſmelling outa ſuit: | 
And har ae comes the ind 4 titbe-pige taile, 


3 


N 


Wer * 
\ "Me 
* 


. 
— 
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Then dreams he of another benelice: 
Sometimes ſhe driveth o'er a ſoldier's neck, 
And then dreams he of cutting foreign throay 

Of breaches, ambuſcadoes, Span blades,“ 
Of healths five fathom deep; and then anon 


Drums in his ear; at which he ſtarts, and waltz; 
And, being thus frighted, ſwears a prayer or two, Tho 
And ſleeps again. This is that very Mab, M 
That plats the manes of horſes in the night; WB 
And bakes the elflocks“ in foul fuciſh hairs, Beg 
Wt 
5 | | Ane 
Tiekliag a , parſon” 's poſe that lies EC, Eve 
And then dreames he of another beackice, 
Sometimes ſhe gallops o'er a ſoldier's noſe, An 
And then dreames be of cutting forraine, throats, Tu 
Of breaches, ambuſcadoes, countermines, | 1 
Of healths five fadome deepe, kc. on | 
| Shakſpeare, as I have obſerved before, did not 1 attend to Yo: 
| the propriety of his own alterations. STEEVENS, | & 
| — Spaniſh bla des, A ſword is called a toleds, from the 9 
— axcellence of the Toletan ſteel. So Grotius: G 
| | Cladius Toletanus. | $0 
« Unda Tagi non eſt uno celebranda wetallo; 
« Utilis in cives eſt ibi lamna ſuos.“ Jonnson. 
The quarto 1597, inſtead of Sponiſh e 1 — countermines. 9 506 
© STeevEns, | 
10 che paſſage guete from Grotias, alio Yu been conflantly 
Printed inftead of uno, which makes it nonſenſe; the whole point 
of the couplet depending on that Noz I have corredked it from 
the original. MALone. | 
7 Of kealths five fathom deth ; ] 05 in Weftward Hoe, by Decker dz 
| and Webſter, 1607 : „ — troth, ſir, my maſter aud fir Goſlin arc lu 
gunzzling; they are dabbling together fathom deep. The knight hai I 
grunk' fo much kealth to the gentleman vonder, on his knees, that 
| he hath almoſt loſt the uſe of his legs.“ MALONE, 
 * And bakes the elſ-locks &c.) This was a common foperſttion : 


and ſeems to bave had its riſe from the horrid ens called the 
Flica Polonica. WARBURTON. 


$0, in Heywood's Tron Age, 1632: 


« And when I ſhook theſe "REA now. knotted my 
« As bab's | in blood, —. Maron. 
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"my have 2 Maions, 


Bo R 0 M E O AN D J U L 1E T. _— 0 1 3 
Which, once ontangled; much misfortune bodes. | 1 
This is the hag, when maids lie on their backs? 
That preſſes them, and learns chem firſt to bear, 5 


Making them women of good carriage, . 
This, this is the — Pg 


RoM. Peace, peace, Mercutio, peace; 7 
Thou talk'ſt of nothing. 7055 bs 
"MER. 527 I'TvEc I talk of dreams; | 


Which are the children of an idle brain, 

Begot of nothing but vain fantaſy ; 

Which is as thin of ſubſtance as the air; ; 

And more inconſtant than the wind, who wooes 

Een now the frozen boſom of the north, 

And, being anger'd, puffs away from thence.* 

Turning his face to the dew-dropping ſouth. 
Ben. This wind, you talk of, e us from 
| ourſelves; 4 

$opper is done, and we ſhall « come too late. 
Row. 1 fear, too early: for my mind miſgives, 

Some e 45 hanging 1 in the ſtars, 755 


— vn 4011 ke. ] So, f in Drayton' s Ninglidias 
And Mab, fis merry queen, by night _ | 
Beſtrides young folks _ that lie upright, 

In elder times the mare that hight) 

Which plagues them out of meaſure. ODD 

$0, in Gervaſe of Tilbury, Dec. 1.-C. 1. Vidimus ee 

dzmones tanto zelo mulieres amare, quod ad inaudita prorumpunt - 

ludibria, & cum ad. coucubitum earum accedunt, mira 0000's eas * 1 

ws nec ab aliis videntur. STEFVENS. 5 
— of good carriage, ] So, in Love's Labour's Loft, At I. ſc, it: 

. + — Jet them be men of good repute and carriage.” 9 1055 
„ Moth. Sampſon, maſter; he was a man of good carriage ; great | 
tarriage ; for be carried the town-gates,” ke, STEEVENS. | | 
—.— - from hence, ] The quarte 1597s reads — in hafle. , _ 

— Srxrzrvrus. 


3 face 80 the quarts, 1597 | The oiher ancient 


| 
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Shall bitterly hone” iy fearful date 
With this night's revels ; ; and expire the term 
Of a deſpiſed life,“ clos'd in my breaſt, 
By ſome vile forfeit of untimely death: 
But He, that hath the ſteerage of my conrle, "0 


Din my fail! * — On, luſty 1 
Bx. Strike, drum. * e | [ Excuat, 


$ G E N E V. 
4 Hall | in Capulers Houſe, , | 


lien waiting. Tho: Servants 


1 Srv. Where 8 Potpan, that he belps not to 
; take away! ? he ſhift a trencher! 5 * ferape a trencher 


3 . expire che term 
Of a deſpiſed life,] So, in The Rape of Lucrece 
An expir'd date, cancell'd ere well 8 MALOMI. 
Again, in Hubbord's Tale: ,' ' 
| When as time flying with wings Cit,” 

© Expired had the term" &c. STEEVENS. 


Direct my ſail!] I have, reſtored this reading from the cis 
quarto, as being more congruous to the metaphor in the preceding 
line. Suit is the reading of the folio. STEEVENS, 
Suit is the corrupt reading of the quarto 1599, from which It 
got into all the ſubſequent copies. MALONE. | 
Direct my ſuit! ] Guide the ſequel of the adventure. Jounson. 
© Ftrike, drum. ] Here the folio. adds: They march about the flags, 
and ſerving men come forth with their napkins. STEEVENS. | 
7 Scene F.] This ſcene is added fince the firſt copy. STEEVENS, 
® —— he ſhift a trencher! &c, ] Trenchers were ſtill uſed by 
perſons of good faſhion in our author's time. Ia the houſhold 
book of the earls of Northumberland; compiled at the beginning 
of the ſame century, it appears that they were common to the 
tables of the Ir RR: OY 5 


\ 


* — 
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2. SERV. When good manners ſhall lie all in 

ane or two men's hands, and they unwaſh'd too, 
Z Sr EEE Rs 2 SEN, 
1. Serv. Away with the joint-flools, remove 
the court-cupboard, ? look to the plate: = good  _+ 


. To ſhift a frencher was techaical, So, in The Miſeries of Enforft 
Horriage, 1608, Sig. E 3: „ learne more manners, fiand at 
your brothers backe, as to ſhift a trencher neately” xc. REED, 
They were common even in the time of Charles I. See Vol. IV. 
p. 86, n. 5, MALONE. Fe, 


They continued common much longer in many publick ſocieties, _ — HY 
particularly in colleges and .ians of court; and are ſtill retained | 
JJ oa oY ERS PC OL Co ang EASE MT RC FITS 
On the books of the Stationer's Company, in the year 1554, | ME 
is the following entry: „Item, payd for x doſyn of trenchers, © 3 
ui d. STEEVENS. » „„ 5 EG 
9 —— Court-cupboard,]} I am not very certain that I know the 
eat fignification of court-cupbeard, Perhaps it ſerved the purpoſe 
of what we call at preſent the fide-board. It is however frequently 
mentioned in the old plays: fo, in a Humorous Day's Mirth, 1599: 
« — ſhadow thefe tables with their white veils, and accompliſh 
| the court=cupboard, ” Again, in Monfieur D'Olive, 1606, by Chap- 

man: Here ſhall ffland my court-cupboard, with its furniture of 
plate.” Again, in The Roaring Girl, 1611: . 


to 
r! 


Place that in the court-cupboard." EI Poke es Dt | EL | 
Again, in Decker's Honeff Whore, 1633: they are together 5 
on the cupboard of the court, or the court- cupboard. Again, in N 5 
10 Chapman's May-Day, 1611: Court-cupboards planted with flags 2 
| gous, cans, cups, beakers,” Kc. ey 5 
ng Two of theſe court-cupboards are ſtill in Stationers' Hall; 
1 ) 8 STEEVIENs, 
i The uſe Which to this day is wade of thoſe cupboards is exaRly 
1 deſcribed in the above-quotcd line of Chapman; to diſplay at puablick 
N feſtivals the faggons, cans, cups, beaters, and otter antique filver 
855 vellels of the company, ſome of which (with the names of the 
- Gonors inſeribed & them) are remarkably large, Nichors-. 
by By s remove the court-cupboard,” the ſpeaker means, f hirn, 
14 temove the flaggons, cups, ewers, &e. contained in it. — A cotirte _ 
25 aboard was nor ſtri diy what we now eall a fl de- board, but a receſs | Ke 
7 tued up with ſhelves to contain plate, &c. for the ufe of the = 11 
able. It waz afterwards called a buffet, and continued to be uſed 7» 4 
e the time of Pope: e _ vl 


gon, marcepeyn, martſepeyn; and iu conſequence of this miſtake of 
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thou, . me a Niete of marchpane 0 1 1 
thou loveſt me, let the porter let in Suſan Grind: 
None, and Nell. — Antony! and Potpan! 

0. ORRY. Ay, 1 0 e 


te The rich buſſe well cology's ferpents grace, 
% And gaping Tritons ſpew to \walh your face,” 
The fide-board was I ee introduced in the preſent cen. 
tury. MALON EB. 


A court-board was a 8 a Beufet, a WEE The for 
mer was open, and made of plain oak; the latter had folding doors, 
and was both painted and gilded on the inſide. STEEVENS, 


— ſave me a piece of marchpane; | Marchpant was a confe&ion 

NT of piſtacho-nuts, almonds, and ſugar, &c. and in high eſteem 

iu Sbakſpeare's time; as appears from the account of Queen 

- Elizabeth's entertainment in Cambridge. It is ſaid that the uni. 
verſity preſented Sir William Cecil, their chancellor, with two pair 
of gloves, a marckpane, and two ſugar-loaves. 1 

Peck's Defiderata Curioſa, Vol. Il, p. 29. Gray, 


MNarchbane was a kind of ſweet bread or biſcuit ; called by ſome 
| almond-cake. Hermolaus Barbarus terms it mazapanis, vulgarly Martiu 
panis. G. marcepain and noſſepon, It. marzapane, il magapan. B. mar- 
cepeyn, i. e. maſſa pura. But, as few underſtood the meaning of 
this term, it began to be generally though corruplly called naſſ- 


| theirs, it ſoon took the name of martius panis, an appellation trany- 
ferred afterwards into other languages. See Junius, Hawkins, 


| Marchpane was a couſtant article in the deſerts of our anceſtors, 
So, in {colaftus,, a comedy, 1540: — ſeeing that the iſſue of 
the table, fruits and cheeſe, or wafers, hypocras, and merchþants, 
or comfytures, be brought in. See Dugdale's Orig. Jurid. p. 133. 
In the year 1560, I find the following entry on the books of the 
Stationers“ mae {bx Rem, payd for ix marſhe paynes, xv] b, 
viii d. 
Marchpanes were 0006 of filberts, almonds, piſtachoes, pine. 
kernels, and ſugar of roſes, with a ſmall proportion of flour. 
_ L'Etoile in bis deſcription of a magnificent entertainment given ut 
Paris in 1596, -ſays les confitures ſeiches & maſſepans y eftoiend 
fi peu eſpargnez, que les dames & damoiſelles cftoient coutraintes 
_defen decharger ſur les pages & les laquais, auxquels on les bailloit 
tous entiers. Our macgroons are 3 O0Iy. debaſed and dimiputire 
 marchpanss. STEBVENS, | | | | | 


1. SERV. Lou are look'd for, and call'd for, aſk” 
for, and ſought for, in the great chamber. 15 
er edi. es They relire behind. 
Enter CArULET, &c. with the Gueſts, and the 


their toes? 


ah ha, my miſtreſſes ! which of you all 


= WY vil cow deny to dance ? ſhe that makes dainty, 
a. rn fear, hath corns; Am I come near you now? 
air 


That I have worn a viſor ; and could tell 


me 

„. WT + viſpering tale in a fair lady's ear. 
roch as would pleaſe ; — 'tis gone, 'tis gone, tis 
15 777) lr ade PRE i ON 
on are welcome, gentlemen! = Come, mnficians, 
, VVV 

> A hall! a hall!“ give room, and foot it, girls. 

55 I | Mufick plays, and they dance. 
133, 3 ))%ßßCCCCC000à0C LR EIE 8 
the = 


oy «tors, following Mr, Pope, read, with more delicacy, their 
iner ſu. — An editor by ſuch capricious alterations deprives the reader 

: of the means of judging of ie manners. of different ages; for the 
our, W d . Tu 25 . - o 

5 ord employed in the text undoubtedly did bot appear indelicate 


intes dot be endured at this day, MALONE. 


Unplagu'd with corns, will have bbb wich you uk 


— ther toes —1 Thus all the ancient copies. The modern 9 
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/ 
8 
7 

, 


7 23 


1. SERV. We cannot be here and there too. — 8 
Chierly, boys; be brilk a While, and the longer 


You are welcome, gentlemen! 1 have ſeen the 


t0 the audience of Sbakſpeare's time, though perbaps it would 


1loit lou are welcome, gentlemen! | Theſe two lines, omitted by the 
ative ern editors, I have replaced from the folio, MALONE. 


kough the modern editors read, 4 ball! s ball? The former 58 


| 


4 hall! 4 fall] Such is the old reading, and the true one, 


** 
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More light, ye 8 and turn the tables up. 
And quench the fire, the room is grown too hot 


Nay, » nay, fit, good couſin n 10 


" * 2 > bas 6 * * N . 0 U 
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Ah, firrah, this unlook d- for ſport comes well. 


2 
| elamation. occurs frequently in the old comedies, and 5 diben * 
male room. $0, in the comedy of Door Dodypoll, 1885 g 15 
I ßVAuNoom! room! @ hall! @ fall!? 1 
Ss,” in Ben Jonſon's Tale of a Tub: _ Co 
„ ... Then cry, @ hall! 4 hall!” gon 
Again, in an Epithalamium, by Chiiflopher Brooke, publilie 
at the end of England's Helicon, 1614: 
« Cry not, @ hall, a hall; but chamber-roome; | His 
| « Dancing 1 lame, ke. 
and numberleſs other Paſſages. STEVENS. | 
3 turn the tables up, | Before this phraſe is generally in. His 
delligible, it ſhould be obſerved that ancient tables were flat leayey 4 
joined by binges, and placed on treſſels, When they were to he 
removed, they were therefore turned up. $0, in the ancient tranſl. f 
tion of Marco Paolo's Voyages, 1579. After dinner is done, 0 
We and the tables. taken 1b everie man 1 aboute his bulineſſe,” 
| 'STEEVESS, | I 
7 7 — od * Capulet Th This couſin Capulet 3 is uncle in the Duc 
paper of invitation; but as Capulet is deſcribed as old, coufi i 
probably the right word in both places. I know not bow Capulet | 
and his lady might agree, their ages were very diſproportionate; 10d 
he has been paſt maſking for thirty years, and une nd as ſhe telly 5D 
Juliet, i is but eight-and- twenty. JOHNSON, Sym 
Cou ſin was a common expreſſion from one 15100 to another E-.6 
out of the degree of parent and child, brother and ſiſter. Thus $ 
in Hamlet, the King his uncle and flepfather addreſſes him with 1 0 
But now my couſin Hamlet and my ſon.” 4 
And in this very play, Aa III. lady Capulet ſays: 
| „ Tybalt my couſin ! — O wy brother's child.” vp 
45 80, in 4s you like „ 
o,. Me uncle? | 
« Duke, You coſin!“ | 
And Olivia, in Twelfth oy ele, conftntly calls ber uncle 6 Tok 1 
bouſin. RITSON. | * 
Shakſpeare and other contemporary a use the . zouſn of 
to denote any collateral relation, of whatever degree, and ſome- a 
times even to denote thoſe of lineal deſcent. | | 
Richard III. . a whole Tcens calls bis nephew York; e t. 


\ 
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For you and 1 are paſt our dancing days: “ | 
How long 1s't now, ſince laſt yourſelf and I 
Were in a maſk? - 
2. CA. By 'F lady, thirty years. 
1. Car. What, ER tis not ſo much, 


'tis not 
ſo much: 1 


is ince the nuptial of Lucentio, 


Come pentecoſt as quickly as it will, 

dome five and twenty years; ; and then we maſk'd. 
2. Car. Tis more, tis more: his ſon is elder, fir; 

His ſon is thirty: 9 
1. CAP. Will you tell me har? 

His ſon was but a ward two years ago. 
Rom, What lady” 8 that, which doth enrich the 

C 
Of yonder knight Is : 


8 


= oh in his anſwer nei calls him duets; 1 the old 


Ducheſs of York in the ſame play calls her grandſon, couſins 
„Why, my young couſin, it is good to grow. _ 

« York, Grandam, one night, as we did {it at ſapper,” Ke: 
and in Fletcher's Women Pleaſed, Sylvio ſtyles Rhodope at our 
tine his aunt, at others his couſin, to the great e of Mr. 
V plon, the editor. M. Masom. f 


See alſo Vol. XV. p. 325, n. 7. MALONE, 
—— our dancing days: ] Thus the folio: the dane reads; 
®* our flanding days. STEEVENS. 


9 Will you tell me xc. +: 
py : 
Will you tell me that ? it cannot ka fo: 
His ſon was but a ward three years ago; 
Good youths i' faith ! — Oh, youth's a jolly tog!“ * 

There are many trifling variatious in almoſt every ſpeech of this 
play; but when they are of little coaſequence | have foreborne o 
encumber the page by the inſertion of them. The laſt, however; 
df theſe three lines is natural, and worth preferviug. STEEVENS: / 
fat lady's that, which doth enrich the hand 

Of onder knight? ] Here is auotber proof that our 1 
hid the poem, aud not Painter's Novel, in his mind. In (he. 


„„ . FF +: 


This ſpeech finds thus in the fir | 


f 
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a 


> 1 know not, "fie: 3 * Nov 
Rom, O, ſhe doth teach the torches 1 to bum fo! 
i!! 


Her beauty hangs upon the cheek of night? 
Like a rich jewel in an Ethiop's ear:“ 
Beauty too rich for uſe, for earth too dear! 

So ſhows a ſnowy dove trooping with crows, 

As yonder lady o'er her fellows ſhows, 

The meaſure done, Vl watch her place of ſtand, 
And, touching hers, make happy my rude hand, 
Did my heart love till now? forſwear it, light! 
For | ne'er ſaw true beauty till this night.“ 

TL vz. Ibis, by his voice, ſhould be a Montague. 
Fetch me my rapier, boy: — What! dares the llave 

Come hither, cover'd with an antick face, 

To fleer and ſcorn at our ſolemnity ? 


\ 


latter we are eld A certain lord of that troupe took Tuliet yy 
:. hE hand to dance." 


la the poem of Roneus and Juliet, as in the play, ber partner 
is a knights 


With Torch in' band a comely nel id fetch ber forth 
| to dance.” MALONE, 


OP Her beauty hangs upon the cheek of 11811 Shakſpeare has the 1 
| ſame thought in his 27th ſonnet: il 
| „% Which, like a jewel bung in ghaſtly night, 
| „% Makes black night beauteous, and her old face new.“ | 1 
The quartos 1597, 1599, 1609, and the folio 1623, coldly read: Wh 
I feems ſhe hangs upon the cheek of night. | | [ 
It is to the folio 1632, thai we are indebted for the preſent read. i 
ing, which is certainly the more elegant, if not the true one, The Yo 
repetition, however, of the word beauty, in the next line but on, 
iu wy opinions coufirms the emendation of our ſecond folio, y 
STEEVENS, L 01 
4 Like a rich jewel in an Elking's ear: + 80, i in n Lyly's Eup lues: Yot 
| A fair pearl in a Morian's ear.” HoLT WHITE. 
5 For 1. neer ſaw true beauty Fe this night. ] T hus Ring Hun | 
| n . | 1 
* —— 0 beauty, | ; 
oy ill! now I never knew thee! 55 | Sruxyens. To 
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Now, by the Nack and honour of my kin, 
To firike him dead ! hold it not a fin, | 


1. CAP. * hy, how now, kinſman? wherefore 
ſtorm you ſo? 


TyB. Uncle, this is a Montague, our foe; 
\ villain, that is hither come in ſpite,» 
Jo {corn at our folemnity this night. 


1. Car, Young Romeo is't? 


Tu. 'Tis he, that villain . 


1. Car. Content thee, gentle coz, let him alone, 
fe bears him like a portly gentleman; 5 
and, to ſay truth, Verona brags of him, 


Jo be a virtuous and well. govern'd youth: 


I would not for the wealth of all this town, 
Here in my houſe, do him diſparagement : 
Therefore be patient, take no note of him, 
lis my will; the which if thou reſpet, 
Show a fair preſence; and put off theſe frowns, 
An ill-beſeeming ſemblance for a feaſt, 


Trg. It fits, when ſach a villain 3 is a gueſt; 
Ill not endure him, 


1, Cap, He ſhall be endur 435 
What, goodman boy—1 ſay, he ſhall ;—Go to; — 
Am 1 the maſter here, or you? go to. 

You'll not endure him!—God ſhall mend my 
ſoul — 958 8 . | 

You'll make a mutiny among my gueſs ! 

Yon will ſet cock-a-hoop! you'll be the man! 


Trs. Why, uncle, tis a ſhame. 


ton CAP. | Go to, go ba ; 
on are a  faucy boy: —15˙ t ſo, indeed? 


. 


— K 


6s - ROMEO AN DJ ULIET. 


This trick may chance to ſcath you; —1 kno 


what. 
You muſt contrary me!” whriy,” tis time 
Well ſaid, my hearts :—Youare a princox; go: — 
Be quiet, or—More light, more hight, for ſhame!— 
I'll make you quiet; What!—Cheerly, my hearts, 


TB. Patience perforce? with wilful chole} 
meeting, ; 


: Makes my leth ire emble in theit different greeting, 


205.55 is ak 70% ] i. e. to do you an injury, So, in Th 
Pinner of Walefield, 1599: 
„ They ſhall amend the ſcath, or kiſs the pound.“ 
Again, in the interlude of Jacob ard Eſau, 1568; 
« Alas! what wreiched Allan bath done me ſuch ſeatk! 5 
SrEkvix. 
| via Vol. xv. p. 299, n. 9. Malou. 


7 You muſt contrary ne!] The uſe of this verb is common to 
our old writers, So, in Tully's Love, by Greene, 1616: — ratha 
wiſhing to die than to contrary her reſolution,” Many inne 
more might be ſeleQed from Sidney's Arcadia. 
Again, iu Warner's Alb:on's England, 1602, B. x. ; Chap, 5g; 
„ his countermand ſhould have contraried. lo.” 


The ſame veib is uſed in Sir Thomas North's tranſlation of 
Plutarch. | STEEVENS, 


3 


fou area princox; go: 3 A princoz is a coxcomb, a con- 
ceited perfon. | 
The word is uſed by Ben Jonſon 3 in The Coſe ts aller d. ae by 
Chapman in his comedy of May-day, 1610; in The Return fron 
Parnaſſus, 1606: Your proud uriverſity Princox; again, in 
Fuimus Troes, 1633: „ That Princox proud;“ and indeed by moſt 
of the old dramatick wiiters. Cotgrave rncuders un Jeuns Gs 
ſuperbe—a young princox boy. STEEVENS, | 


The etym ology of the ward princox may be found in Florio 
Italian Did. 1598, in v.  Pinchino. It is rather a e ot 
| ſpoil't child, than a coxcomb. MAaLONE. 


9 Pelience priforce — ] This expreſſion is in , part proverbial : | the 
| 61. adage is, | 


1 Valience 2 is a medicine for a wad dog.“ 1 : 
TEEVESS, 
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Now ſeeming ſweet, convert to bitter gall. [ Exit. 
Ron. * L: Profane with my unworthy band 
| to JULIET. 
This holy ſhrine, the gentle 1 is this.— h 
My lips, two bluſhing pilgrims, * ready ſtand 
To ſmooth that rough tonch with a tender kits: 
Jol. Good pilgrim, you do wrapy eras hand 
too much, 
Which mannerly devotion hows i in this; 5 
For ſaints have hands that pilgrims' hands do touch, 
And palm to palm is holy palmers' kiſs. 
Rom. Have not ſaints lips, and holy palmers too) 
Jol. Ay, pilgrim, lips that they muſt uſe in 


„ 
RoM. 0 then, dear ſaint, letlips do what bande 
| do : . 5 NI | 
They pray, grant. thou, left faith turn to de- 
| pair, e 
f * with my unworthy hand po RON NL. 1 * 


This holy ſhrine, the gentle fiue is tis. 
My lips, two bluſhing pilgrims, &c, ] The old copies read F in, 


| MALONEs 
All profanations are ſuppoſed to be ts either by ſome me- 


' itorious action, or by ſome penance uadergone, and puuiſhment 


ſubmitted to, So Romeo would here ſay, If 1 baye been pro- 
lan: in the rude touch of my hand, my lips fland ready, as two 
blahiag pilgrims, to take off that offence, to atone for it by * 
lwett Penance. Our poet thereſore muſt have wrote: 

—— the gentle fine is this, WARBURTON, 


0 then, dear ſaint, let lips do what hands do; | 
They pray, grant thou, left foith turn to deſpair, ] Juliet bad 


id before that «+ palm to palm was holy palmer's kifs,” She. | 


Werwardy ſays that palmers have lips that they muſt uſe in 
payer,” Romeo replies, that the prayer of his lips was, that they 
night do what Jena do; that is, that up might kiſs. 

= 245 M. MASON, 


F 3 


70 ROMEO AND JULIET. 


Jor. Saints do not move, though grant for pry, 
| ers e „ 
Rom. Then move not, while my prayer's eſfed 
37% HE | „„ 

Thus from my lips, by yours, my fin is purg'd. 

BENE 8 TIES I | Kiſſing her 
Jer. Then have my lips the fin that they hae 
=: +. $0 „ | 

Rom. Sin from my lips? O treſpaſs ſweetly urge! 

Give me my fin again. e 


Jur. vou kiſs by the book, 


* [Kiſſing her, ] Our poet here, without doubt, copied from 
the made of his own lime: and kiſſing a lady in a publick afſembiy, 
we may conclude, was not thought indecorous. In K. Henry FI: 
he in like manner makes Lord Sands kiſs Anne Boleyn, next to 

whom he fits at the ſupper given by Cardinal Wolſey, Matonr, 
Tou kifs by the book.] In As you Like It, we find it was uſu | 
fo quarrel by the book, and we are told in the note, that there vere 
books extaut for good manners. Juliet here appears to refer 10 a 
third kind, containing the art of courtſhip, an example from which 
it is probable that Roſalind hath adduced. HENLI VW. 

Of all men who bave looſed themſelves ou Shakſpeare, none is 
there who ſo inveigleth me to amorous meditations, as the critick 
_ aforeſaid. In Auen) and Cleopatra he ſore vexed and diſquicted 
mine imagination touching the hair and voice of women; in King 
Lear he hinted at ſomewhat touching noninos; and lo! now difſerts 
eth he on lip-gallantry,” But Cant a wag at mine elbow) on lhe 
Buſineſs of kifhng, ſurely Califta's queſtion might be addreſſed 10 
our coramentator—4 Is it become an art then? a trick that books 
men can teach us to do over?” | believe, no diſſertation, or guide 
to this interchange of fondneſs was ever penned, at leaſt while 
Shakſpeare was alive. All that Julict means to ſay is — you kiſs 
methodically; you offer as many reaſons for kiſſing, as could have 
been found in a treatiſe profeſſedly written on the ſubje&. When 
Hamlet obſerves on the Grave-digger's equivocation — we mul 
ſpeak by the card,” can he be ſuppoſed to have had a literal | 
meaning? Without reſerence to hooks, however, Juliet betrays little 
ignorance on the preſent occaſion; but could have faid (with 
- Mortimet in Ling Henn J) 

I underitand thy kiſſes, and thou mine; 
+ And that's a feeling diſputation,” AMNER. 


RO ME 0 AN D JU L IE Ti 7. 


NURSE. Madam, your mother craves a word wi 
you. 10 


Row. What is her mother ? 


NursE. Marry, bachelor, 
fer mother is the lady of the houſe, 

and a good lady, and a wiſe, and virtnous : 

] nurs'd her daughter; that you talk'd withal; 

I tell you, — he, that can lay hold of =, 

Shall have the chinks.“ 


— te Gier 

0 dear account! my life is my foe's debt. 
Bex. Away, begone; the ſport is at the beſt. 
Rom. Ay, fo 1 fear; the more is my unreſt. 


1. Care, Nay, gentlemen, prepare not to be gone; 
We have a trifling fooliſh banquet towards.“ — 
b it e' en lo? aka hs then I thank you ail; 


. chinks.] Thus the old copies; Jar which Mr. Pope | 
and the ſubſequent evlitors have ſubſtituted cient, MALONE. 25 


! We have 8 trifing fooliſh. 8 towards. ] Towards is ready, 
at hand, | | | 
So, in Hamlet: 

„% What bt be towards, that this ſweaty hafte 

„ Doth make the night joint labourer with the day?“ 
Again, in The Phenis, by Viddleton, 1607: * — here's a * 
age towards, will make us all.“ STEEVENS. 


It appears from the former part of this ſcene Fea Cepulet's 2» 

compauy had ſupped. A banquet, it ſhould be remembered, offen 

weaut in old times, nothing more than a collation of fruit, wiue, 

ke. So, in The Lie ＋ Lord Cromwell, 1602: 8 | 
Their dinner is our banquet after dinner.” 

Apain, in Howel's Chronicle of the Civil Wars, +665. p · 6622 

® Aſter dinner, he was ſerved with a banquet.” MALONE. | | 


li appears from many circumſtances that our anceſtors quitted 
thei tating- rooms as ſoon as they had dined, and in warm weather 
ſte} to buildings cooſtructed in their gardens, Theſe were call- 
tt bs; rqunting-honſer, end hero their deſert was ſerved. STEEVENS. 


F 4 


1 nk vou, baren gentlemen ; ,8 good Nb 


My grave is like to be my wedding bed. 
The only ſon of your- great enemy. 


Too early ſeen unknown, and known too late! 


That J muſt love a loathed enemy. 


Come, let's away; dhe rangers all are gone. 


— 29 


1 ROMEO AND JULIET. 


More torches here! Come on, then let's to bed, 
Ah, firrah, [0 2. Car. ] by my fay, it waxes late: 


J'll to my relt. | Exeunt all but JULIET and Nuns, 


Jur. Come Li nurſe: What | is yon. gentle. 
man?? 


Nugsk. The ſon and heir of old Tiberio. 
Jo L. What's he, that now is going out of door? 
Nurst. Marry, that, I think, be young Petruchio, 


JUL. What's he, that follows there, that would 
not lance? 
NunsE. I know not. 


JUL; Gg, aſk his name 3 he be married, 

 NursE. His name is Romeo, and a Montague 

Jol. My only love ſprung from my only hate! 
Prodigious birth of love it is to me, 


Nonsk. What's this? what's this ? 
Jour. A ſrhyme I learn'd even now 


22 Of onel danc'd withal enn 


Nuss g Anon, anon: — 


'P Exeunt, 


* — gentlemen; Here the quarto, 1597, adds: 
„ ] promiſe you, but for your company, 
«© I would have been in bed an hour ago: 
« Light to my chamber, ho!” STEEVENS, 


9 Come Bither, nurſe : What is yon gentleman ?] This and the 
following queltions are taken from the novel. STEEVENS, 


See the poem of Romens and Julict, Vol. XXI. MALONE. | 
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Enter Chorus? hes Br 


Now old defire doth in his death-bed lie, 


And young affection gapes to be bis beir; 


With tender Juliet match'd, is now not fair, 


That fair, which love groan'd for, and would die,“ 


— CHORUS.] This chorus added ſince the firſt edition, 
The uſe of this chorus is not eaſily diſcovered; it conduces 
nothing to the progreſs of the play, but relates what is already 
known, or what the next ſcene will ſhow; and relates it without 
adding the improvement of any moral ſentiment, JoHNSON. 


3 That fair,] Fair it has been already obſerved, was formerly 
uſed as a ſubſtantive, and was ſynonymous to beauty. Sce Vol. VIII. 
p. 248, n. 4. MALONE, | 5 | | 3 

i That fair, which love groan'd for, and would die,] The inſtan- 
ces produced in a ſubſequent note, by Mr. Malone, to juſtify the 
old and corrupt reading, are not drawn from the quartos which 
he judiciouſly commends, but from the folio which with equal 
julgement he has cenſured. Theſe irregularities therefore, ſtanding. 
on no ſurer ground than that of copies publiſhed by ignorant 
players, and printed by careleſs compolitors, I utterly refuſe to 
admit their accumulated jargon as the grammar of Shakſpeare, or 
of the age he lived in, 8 | CES | . 

Fair, in the preſent inſtance, was uſed as a diſſyllable. . 

Sometimes, our author, as here, uſes the ſame word as a di- 
ſjllable and a monoſyllable, in the very ſame line. Thus in The 
Iimpefl, AR I. fe, ii: J 8 | 

4 Twelve years ſince, Miranda, twelve years fince.” 
| | | 1 STEEVENS, 


—— for which love groan'd for,] Thus the ancient copies, for 
which all the modern editors, adopting Mr. Rowe's alteration, 
read — groan'd ſore, This is one of the many changes that have 
been made in the text from not attending to ancient phraſeology;z 
for this kind of duplication was common in Shakſpeare's time. 
So, in Coriolanus: «4+ In what enormity is Marcius poor in, that 


Again, in 4s you lite it, Ad II. ſc, vii: the ſcene wheres 
ve Play in.“ MALONS © 2858 e 


\ : 


you two have not in abundance?” See Vol. XVII. p. 263, n. 5. 7 
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| Now Romeo is belov'd, and loves again, 
Alike bewitched by the charm of locks; 
But to his foe ſuppos'd he muſt complain, 
And ſhe ſteal love's ſweet bait from fearful hooks: 
Being held a foe, he may not have acceſs 
JI o breathe ſuch vows as lovers ule to ſwear; 
| And ſhe as much in love, ber means much leſs. 
® To mee her new-beloved any where: 
But paſſion lends them power, time means to meet, 
Temp . extremities with extreme feet, [Lu 


ACT n. SCENE I 
A open Place, adjoining Capulet's Garden, 
Enter ROMkO. 


Ron. Can 1 go forward, when my heart is here? 
Turn back, dull earth, and find thy center dul. 
» (FTE climbs the wall, and leaps down within it 


Knives Benvouo, and Mexzcurto. 


VVV Romeo my couſin Romeo ! 
„ - MER... Heis ,wile; 
And, on my iſe, hath ſtolen hin home ta bed. 
| Ben. He ran this ways and Trap 4 this orchard | 
= WS, | © Sn 
Call, good Mercutio. 
MM. my, ru conjure 100, 


rd 


Young Adam Cupid," he that ſhot ſo trim, 


| 1597, reads fronounce, the two ſucceeding quartos and the firſt 
| folio, provaunte the 2d, 3d, and 4th folios couply; and Mr. Rowe, 


| her daughter's repaſt. To provant is to provide; and to provide 
| is to furniſh, e Provant but love and dove, may therefore mean, 


BY 
"—_ 
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Romeo! humours ! madman! paſſion ! lover! 
Appear thog.in the likeneſs of a ſigh, 75 

speak but one Thyme, and I am ſatisfied: : 
Cry but — Ah me! couple . love 3 dove; * 
Speak to my goſſip Venus one fair word, „ 
One nick- name for her purblind ſon and heir, 


s Cry but — Ak me! couple zal lobe and dove; | The quarto, 5 


who printed from the laſt of theſe, formed the preſent reading. 
Provant, however, in ancient language, ſignifies provifion. So, 
in « The Court and Kitchen of Elizabeth, called Joau Cromwell, 14 
the wife of the late uſurper, truly deſcribed aud repreſented, '' | 1" 
i664, p. 14 5 — carrying ſome dainty provant for her own and 


funk but ſuch hackney'd rhymes as theſe are, the trite effuſious 
of lovers. STEEVE XS. 8 5 | 55 

—— pronounce but love and dove; ] Thus the firſt quarto, 1597. 
Pronounce in the quartos of, 1599 aud 1609 was made provanunt. 
la the fiſt folio, which appcars to have been printed from the TH 
latter of theſe copies, the ſame reading is adopted. The editor of | 4% 
the ſecond folio arbitrarily ſubſtituted gouply, meaning certainly - 
couple, aud all the modern editors have adopted his innovation. 
Provaunt, as Mr, Steevens has obſerved, meaus provaſcon; but 1 
have never met with the verb To provant, nor has any example 
ol it been produced. I have no doubt therefore that it was a 
corruption, and have adhered to the fiift quarto. by 

ln this very line, love and dove, the reading of the original copy 
of 1597, was corrupted in the two ſubſequent quartos and the 
folio, to — love and day; and fir in ihe uext line corrupied into 
ltr. MALONE, „ Fs SH 


Mr. Malone aſks for inſtances of the verb provant. When be 
wil produce examples of other verbs (like reverb &c.) peculiar to 
our author, I may furniſh him with the inflance he defires. I am 
conteut, however, to follow the ſecond folio. STEEVENS. _ 


* Young Adam Cupid,] All the old copies read, Abraham Cupid. 
The alteration was propoſed otiginally by Mr, Upton, (See 
0iſervations, p. 243.) It evidently alludes to the famous archer, 
JJ... EO: Fe ed a 
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When king Cophetua lov'd the beggar-maiq,*_ 
He heareth not, ſtirreth not,” be movgth not; 
| The ape is dead, 3 and 1 muſt cob fers Rim, = — 
b 1 Fonjere thee by Rofaline' 8 bright « eyes, 


6 When king Copletua &c.] Alluding to an old ballad preſerved 
in the fit volume” of Dr. Percy's Reliques A ancient Engliſh Potty, 


STEEVENS, 


40 Young 14 Cupid, be that ſhot fo biz 
| „When, Ne. | 

= {6D This word trim, the firſt editors, capfaliog the general ſenſs of 
x | the paſſage, and not perceiving the alluſion, would uaturally alter 
to hue; yet the former ſeems the more humourous exprefſion, and, 
on account of its aa ap more likely to have been uſed by 
| 5 Mercutio. PERCY, 


"mY „ So trim is the reading of the oldeſt copy, and this i ingenious con- 
3 jecture is confirmed by it. In Decker” s e ee 18 a refcreuce 
: to the ſame archer: 
„% _— He ſhoots his bolt but ſeldom; but when Adam lets go, 
he hits: 
| | lle thoots at thee too, Adam Bell ; and his arrows flick here.“ 
= Trim was an epithet formerly in common uſe, It occurs of 
10 Churchyard's Siege of Letth, 1575: | 
++ Made ſallies forth, as trzme men might Jo.” 
Agaia, ibid. 


; „ And ſhowed themſelves | trimme fouldiours as I ween. BY 
\ STEEVENS 8 
| ; ee 
Tue ballad bats alluded to, is 1 2 Cophetua. and the Beggar- , 
maid, or, as it is called in ſome old copies, The ſong of a brggar hat 
| | and 4 king, The following ſtauza, Shakſpeare had patticulaily in Go 
3 niet 
The blinded boy that ſhoots ſo trim, 
% From heaven Cown did hie, 930 
„He drew a dart and ſhot at him, the 
lu place were he did lie,” MALOxx. 15 
7 —— dirreti not,] Old copies, unmetrically, — le Rirreth not, | 
; STEEVENS, 
9 The 1 is lead, ] This ohinfs appears to have been frequently A 
applied to young men, in our author's time, without any referevce 
to the mimickry of that animal. It was an exprelion of tender- A 
| neſs, like poor fool. Nalhe, in one of his pamphlets, mentions his 
SPIT read Lyly 's e when he was a little ape at Cambridge, k 


N Mals 1. 


* 
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By Yer high foreliead;! 9 and ber ſcarlet lip, 

py ber fine foot, ſtraight leg, and. quivering thigh, 5 

4nd the demeſnes that there adjacent lie,“ | 

That in thy likeneſs thou appear to us. | | 
Ben. An if he bear thee, thou wilt anger him. = 
Mes. This cannot anger him : twoultl aveer-: 

him 

To raiſe a ſpirit in his millreſs' Mie 

Of ſome ſtrange nature, letting it there land 

Till ſhe had laid it, and conjur 'd it down ; 

That were ſome ſpite : my invocation. 

Is fair and honeſt, and, in his miſtreſs name, 

] conjure only but to raiſe up hin. 
BEN. Come, he hach hid himſelf among thoſe 

| trees, 

To be couforied with "Ui Lobos . 

Blind is his love, and beſt befits the dark. 

Meg. If love be blind, love cannot hit the mark, 


ved 


) " her bigh GE ] It 55 1 been 8 that a | high 
forchead was in Shakſpeare's time thought eminently beautiful, 
See Vol. IV. p. 136, n. 4; and Vol. XVIII. p. 298, n. 3. MALONE, 

* And the demeſnes that there adjacent lie,] Here, peradventure, 
hath our waggiſh poet caught hold of ſomewhat from Barnabe 
Cooge his verſion of Palingenius. See Cancer, edit. 156. 

„ What ſhu/d I here commend her thies, or Ds ther that. 
lie?” AMNER, 


os the humorous night: ] I ſuppoſe Shalſpeare n means band: — 
the moiſt deuy night. Chapman uſes the word in that ſenſe in ble ö ö 
mullation of Homer, B. II. edit. 1598: 


ai The N n and knights at arms. Dept all the lunes x 
: - night.” : We 

ntly Apain, in Drayton's Polyolbion, fog 3: „ 

ence Such matter as ſhe takes from the groſs humorous earth,” ” : 

der- Again, ſong 13th ; „ | 

5 lis « _ which late the humorow night 

dge. 4 Beſpangled bad with pearl — 

OA. Again, 1 in bis Barons Wars, canto I; 


The e pu * us of bis light,” zv IIA. | 


nw ROMEO ANDJuLIEr, 


| Now will he fit under a medias tree, 
And wiſh his miſtreſs were that kind of fruit, 
As maids call medlars, when Ty laugh alone.“ 


In Meaſure for Meaſure we have « the vaþorous night approachey," 
Which ſhows that Mr. ste event has 6 . the woid in 
the text. MALONE. 


'4 As maids Kc. ] After this line in the old copies, 1 find twg 
other verſes containing ſuch ribaldry, that I cannot venture 10 il. 


ſert them in the text, though I exhibit them here as a proof that Sha 
the editors of our poet have ſometimes known how to blot: men 
„ O Romeo that ſhe were, ah that ſhe were tete 
| « An open & celera, thou a poprin Pear! col. 2 
This pear is mentioned in The Wiſe Woman of Hogsdon, 1638; | might 
: 2 „ What needed I to have graſted in the ſtock of ſuch a choke ne in 
pear, and fuch a goodly poprin as this to. eſcape me?“ tedly 
Again, in 4 new Wonder, a Woman never ven d, 1632: iet 
„I requeſted him to pull me abrup 
© A Katherine Pear, and, had I not look'd to him, Th 
©« He'd have miſtook, and given me a pobperin.“ Po 
In Thi Atheijt's Tragedy, by Cyril Turner, 1611, there is much wm 
eonceit about this pear, I am unable to explain it with — 0 
nor does it appear indeed to deſerve Explanation, ; unab 
Thus much may ſafcly be ſaid ; viz. that our pear might bare [the | 
been of French extraction, as Poperin was the name of a patilh n 
in the Marches of Calais. So, in Chaucer's Rime of Sire Iloban, 88 
Mr. Tyrwhitt's edit. 1775, ver. 13650: | in. 
„ la Flandres, al beyonde the ſee, 
% At Popering in the place.“ 

| In the edition of Meſficurs Boydell I Cas alſo omitted theſe 
; offenſive lines. Dr. Johuſon bas ſomewhere obſerved, that thete 0 
are higher laws than thoſe of criticiſm, STFEVENS. | Ln 
Theſe two lines, which are found in the quartos of 1597, 1599, Ligh 
and in the folio, were rejected by Mr. Pope, who in like manner Logl 


has rejected whole ſcents of our author; but what is more ſttauge, 
his example has in this inſtance been followed by the ſuccecding 
editors, | 

However improper any lines may be for recitation on the ſtage, 
an editor in my apprehenſion has no right to omit any pallage 
that is found in all the authentick copies of his 2uthor's works. 
They appear not ovly in the editions already mentioned, but allo 
in that copy which has no date, and in the edition of 163). 

I have adhered to the original copy. The two ne quarieh 
and the folio zend, with a Dight variation, 


— x 


"ROMEO AND JULIET. 19 
Romeo, good 1 ru to my truckle-bed; 


This field-bed is too cold for me to leeps: 
Come, ſhall we go? 


2 


3 BEN. Go, then; bar tis in vain : 
To ſeek him here, that means not to be found. 
1 e [Excunt, : 


An open — or thou a poperin Dear. | 
dhakſpeare followed the faſhion ef his own time, which Was, 
vhen ſomething indecent was meant to be ſuppiefſed, te print & 
teln, inftead of the word. See Minlheu's Dictionary, p. 112, 
col. 2, Our poet did not canes. that however ſuch a practice 
| might be admiued in a priated book, it is abſurd where words 
ure intended to be recited When theſe lines were ſpoken, as undoub- 
tedly they were to our anceſtors, who do not appear to have been 
extremely delicate, the actor muſt have evaded the 1 by an 
abrupt ſentence. 

The unſeemly name of the apple here alluded to, is well known, 
Poperingue is a town in French Flanders, two leagues diſtant 
from Ypres. From hence the Poperin pear was brought inte En- 
gland, What were the peculiar qualities of a Poperin pear, I amp 
unable to aſcertain. Ihe word was choſen. | believe. merely for 
the ſake of a quibble, which it is not neceſſary to explain. Pro- 


auch 
tity, 


have 
arilh | 


19 other by the author of the mock poem of Mos end Leander, ſmall 


bro, 1653: 
« She thought it drange to ſee a man 
„ In privy walk, and then anan 
« She flepp'd behind a Popering tree, 
„% And liſten'd for ſome novelty." 

Of the pariſh of Poperin, or Pope rling, (as v we called it) Jobs 
Leland the Antiquary was pa ſon, in the time of King Hcniy the 
Liehth, By him the roperin pear ay have been introduced inte 
Iutlaad. MALONE, 


theſe 
thete 


150%, 
inner 
ange, 
eding on 
ſtage, 
allage 
orks. 
t allo 
13 
zartos 


ably for the ſame reaſon the Popering tree was preferred to any 


x — 
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But, ſoft! ee light through 90 windoy 
It is the eaſt, and Juliet is the ſan! — 
Ariſe, fair ſnn, and kill the envious moon, 
Be not her maid,* fince ſhe is envious; 
Her veſlal livery is but ſick and green, 
It is my lady; O, it is my love: 

O, that ſhe knew ſhe were! — 


She ſpeaks, yet ſhe ſays nothing; ; What of tha? 


IJ am too bold, 'tis not to me ſhe ſpeaks : 


15 10 Capulct's. Binden. 


l Caputets Garden, 


Enter Ro. ; 


Ron. He jeſs at fears * hae never felt a wound. 
[JULIET appears above, at a windy, 


breaks! 


Who is already ſick and pale wich grief, 
That thou her maid art far more fair than ſhes 


And none but fools do wear it; caſt it off, = 


Her eye diſcourſes, I will anſwer it. — - 
Two of the faireſt ſtars in all the: heaven, 


He j i-fl al ſears, ] That is, Mercutio jene, whom be oyet⸗ 
bead. JoNSsOn. 
So, iu Sidney's Arca ſia, "Book io. 
None can ſpeake of a wound Si {kill, if he have n0b 
, 2 wound felt. STEEVENS, 
He (that perſon) jeſts, is merely an alluſion ſio his having 
conceived himſelf ſo armed with the love of Roſalind, that u0 
other beauty could make auy impreſſion on bim. This is ces 
from the converſation he has with une, quit before they 0 


Be not ber maid, } Be not a -votary to the. moon, to Diana, 
081x508 


1 It is , led; +2 This Une aud half I 5 peplaced. Jos 


d.— 


low, 
dow 


1! 


e overs 


we gol 


having 
that 00 
is cleat 


they ge 


J);ana, 
QVANSONG 


comedy, 1637: 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 4 


Having ſome ee do entteat her eyes 1 Ts NOOR 
1o twinkle in their ſpheres till they return. | of 
What if her eyes were there, they 1 in her heads 2 

The brightneſs of her cheek would W choſe 


ſtars, 


FY daylight doth a np: 2 ber eye i in be | 
| Would through the airy region ſtream ſo bright, 
That birds would ſing, and think it were not night, 


See, how ſhe leans her cheek upon her hand! 

O, that I were a glove upon that hand,, 

That I might touch mat cheek! 72 
Jul. Ah me! 1 5 'J 
. l ſpeaks:— 1 > 5. 


O, ſpeak again, bright angel ! for thou art 


As glorious to this night,* being o'er my head. 

As is a winged meſſenger of heaven 

Unto the white-upturned wond'ring eyes 

Of maktalt mat tall back to Sate en bim, TE 


SY 


l 0, that 1 were a 5 0 1 that 1054, This. "IO appears | 
to bave been ridieuled by 1 10 in T4. School of Compliments, 2 


„ O that I were a flea upon chat lip,” xc. srrkvxgss. 
9 ——touch that check?] The quarto, 2597, e 0 —m— that 
cheek.” STEEVENS, 
* 0, ſprak again, bright angel? for thou art ; 
4s glorious to this night,] Though all the printed copies con- 
tur in this reaUng, yet ihe latter Part of the mile SIO 10 
require, | SE - 
As glorious to this 6561 —— - 
and therefore I have ventured to alter the text fo. THEOBALD, 
[ have reſtored the old reading, for ſurely the change was un- 
neceſſary The plain ſenſe is, that Juliet appeared as fpleudid an 
obje& in che vault of heaven obſcured by darkneſs, as an angel 
could ſeem to the eyes of e who were cs back tO gaze 
upon him. 
4i glorious to this night, means as gloriow an Ada in this | 
dork night, &c, It ſhould be obletved, however, that the limils . 
agrees preciſely with Theobald's alterations and not To well wich 3 
We old reading. SrEVENS. 


8 : "© 


3 ROMEO AND JULIET. 
Fu When he beſtrides the lui -pacing clouds, 


And ſails npon the boſom of the air. What 
; Jor. O Romeo, Romeo! e art . wort 
F belor 
Deny thy father, and refuſe thy name: Mug 
| Or, if thou wilt not, be hut ſworn my love, : 
Fog Df I'll no longer be a Capnlet, again, 
* Rox. Shall I hear more, or ſhall I {peak at this? hu. 
. 5 able an 
Tis 350 thy r name, , that; is my ate; be aff 
5 qualiti« 
Thon art thyſelf 0 not a à Montague.“ . 15 
KY * ve mu 
I. la2y-pacing 1 Thus come ded from the fi og 
edition, in the other lazy- pufſſing. Tors. as 
4 Thou art thyſelf though, not a Monthave.] For the aides ? 8 
punRuation I am accountable. It appears to me to afford a clear Again 
fTenle, 3 the line as printed in the old copies, where we have « 
a a comma after thyſelf, and no point after though, d ; 
apprehenſion bee 5 5 ; 8 925 Ps 2 
5 Thou art, however, ſays Janet, A being ſui generis, amiable and igen 
e perfect. not tagated 4 the enmity which _our: family bears to e 
mine. 
„ - of According to ; thase common punQuation, the adverſgtive rande 2 85 
e 4s i ufc e e or rather makes the paſſage nonſenſe. , 
3 ough is again u ed by Shakſpeare ia 4 Mid ummtr. I ht's Dei a 
5 Ad III. fc. laſt, in the ſame ſenſe: F . 1222 origin: 
i „% My legs are longer though, to run away,” Thgp: 
: Again, in The Taming of the Shrew « ; | 
| »Would Catharine had never ſeen bim tough, ” > 
| Again | in King Henry VIIE: 18815 25 la 
«4 I would not be ſo fick though, for: his place.” © herds 
Other writers frequently uſe though for however, So, in Tis {rider 
8 Fatal Dowry, a tragedy, by Maſlinger, 1632: 
IH „Would you have him your huſband that you love, 
Aud can it not be? He is your ſervant, Mengie 
And may perform the office of a huſband.” F Belt 
| Again, in Cupid's Revenge, by Beaumont and Fletcher : _oy 
„ · 0 diſſembling woman, | part, 
_ 4 Whom | muſt reverence though. Eo, that's 
Again, io the laſt ſpeech of Tie Maid's Tragedy by Beaumont 8 
aud Fletcher, 1619: il ary 
* 9 to A though, aud bear thoſe bodies * e 
tote. 
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What 8 . it is nor hand, nor foot, 

Nor arm, nor face, nor any other part 
belonging to a man. O, be ſome other name! 

What's in a name? ö that which we call a roſe, 


leis, in Otway* 3 ( Fovie Preſerved : | 
thank thee for thy labour Hough, ang bim t too. 
7 ble is Pmply endeavouring to account for Romeo's being ami- 
i able and excellent, though he is a Montague. And, to prove this 
he afſerts that he merely bears that name, but has none of the 
qualities of that houſe. MALONE, | 


[f this pun uation be right, and the words of the text accurate, 
ve muſt underſtand though in the ſenſe of then, a reading propoſed 
by Dr, Jobnſon: : a ſenſe it is perpetually uſed in by our ancient 
poets, and ſometimes by our author bimſelf. So, in 4 Mid ſummers 
Night's Dream 5s | 

« What though be lows your Hermia ? Lord! what though? 
Again, in The Merry Wives of Windſor : | 
10 keep but three men and a boy yet, —but Py though gy”. 


I 


ve 
ny Again, in 4s you like it: 
4 — we have no aſſembly bete but beaſts ; „ but what nets oh * 
nd | iin. in King Henry V: 
to It is a fimple one, but what Hough yo ringen. | 
4  _— nor any other part | 
fe Belonging to a man. O, be ſome other name! 
1 What's in 4 name? Kc. 7 The middle line is not found i in tha 
oY original copy of 1597, being added, it ſhould leem, on a revifon. 
Ihgpaflage in the firſt copy ſtands thus: 
Nor arm, not face, nor any other part: : 
What's in a name? That which we call a roſe, &c. 
| In the copy of 1599 and all the ſubſequent ancient copies, the 
words nor any other part were omitted by the overfight of the tran- 
Tis (criber or printer, and the lines thus abſurdly exhibited: _ 
| Nor arm nor face, O be * other name! 
Belonging to a man. 
What's in a name, Ke. | 
F Bllonging, Kc. evidently was intended to begin A line,” as it 
dow does; but the printer having omitted the words nor any other 
part, took the remainder of the ſubſequent line, and carried it to 
that” which preceded. The tranſpoſitiop now made needs no note 
ont io ſupport it: the context in this and many other places e 


ul arguments. MALONE.. | 
For the lake of metre, 1 am ler to N our author 


Note — . 


84 ROMEO ANDJULIET. 


By any other name* would ſmell as ſweet; | 
So Romeo would, were he not Romeo call'd, 
| Retain that dear perfection which he owes, 
Without that ütle: Romeo, doff thy name; 
And for that name, which is no part of thee, 
Take all myſelf.“ 
Row. I cake chee at thy word; 
Call me but love, and I'll be new baptiz d; 
" Henceforth I never will be Romeo. 
Joux. What man art thou, that, thus beſcre' 
| in mght, 
80 ſtumbleſt on my counſel ! ot 
Rom. . By a name 
I know not how to tell thee who I am: 
My name, dear ſaint, is hateſul to myſelf, 
Becauſe it is an enemy to thee; 


Hadlit written, 1 would tear hs word. 


Jour. My ears have not yet drunk A bond 
words 
; Of that tongue's ntterance, * yet I know he found; 
Art thon notRomeo, anda Montague? 


2 


Longing to man & c. 
The fame clifiog occurs in The rike of @ Shrew, Vol. N. 
. 385: | 


« Miftreſs Bianta, bleſs you with ſuch grace 
i As "longeth to a lover's bleſſed caſe.” STEEVENS. 


By any oller name ——=] Thus the quarto, 1597. All 
ſubſequent ancient copies read—By any other word, MALONE, 


7 Take all myſelf.) The elder quarto reads, Tal all J have. 
iy eais have not yet drunk @ hundred words . 


Of that tongue's utterance, } Thus the quarto, - 139 Th 
ſubſcquent ancient copies read— of thy tongne's utlering, We wei 
with almoſt the ſame words as thoſe here attributed to Romeo, | 


, King Edward III. a trage dy, 15962 EY. 
| 6 might perceive his cyc in her eye loſt, 3 
Al car to rink her 8 os as u{lerance.” MALO! 


nd 


dred 


und: 


l. N. 


Row. Neicher, fair faing, if her his dilike. - 


Jux. How cam'ſt thou hither, tell me? and. N 


 whereſore? _ 
The orchard walls are TIER and ka to cab: 
And the place death, confidering who thon noted 4 0 
Hany of my kinſmen find thee here. COR 
Row. With love's light wings did I of er- perch 
theſe walls; | 
For llony limits cannot hold love ont: 
and what love can do, that dares love attempt; * 
Therefore thy kinſmen are no let to me. ; 
Jr. If they do ſee thee, they will murder thee, 
ROM. Alack! there lies more peril in thine eye, 
Than twenty of their {words ; * look thou but lweet, 
And Lam proof againſt cheir enmity. 


ö Neither, fair faint, if rither thee diſlike.) Thus the . copy? 
The lublequent ancient copies read — fair maid. If either thee 
ute“ was the phraſeology of Shakſpeare's age. 80, it likes me 
vell; for it pleaſes me well. MALONE, | 5 ERR 


Diſite here means diſpleaſe. M. MASON. 


* With love's light wings did I o'er-perch theſe walls; 1 Here alſo 
ve find Shakſpeare following the ſteps of the author of The, Hyflory 
if Romeus and Juliet, 1562 | 
+ Approacbing near the place from whence his beart had life, 
„So light he wox, be ney # the wall, and there he ſpy'd bis | 

wife, 33 
10 " Who in the window watch d che yoming of her lord, —.* 
| MALONE, 


— ) let to 1 i. e. no Bop or hinderance. $0, in Hamlet: 
„By beaven I'll make a ghoſt of Lim that tts me. 


Thus the original edition, The er agg FOp'ns read —no fog 
o me. MALONE, | 


* 


lere lies more peril in | thine 1 | | | 
Than twenty of their ſwords; J. Son 10 ache "EY p 
pied this thought in The Maid in the Mill: | 5 
* The lady may command, fir; 
„She bears an 25 more dreadfull than your weapon.“ 5 
BEOS | STELVENS. 
0 3 £ 


* 1" 9 
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Joux. I would not for the world, they {aw the 


Hel 

here.“ ] an 

Row. J have night 8 cloak to hide me from their As t 
ſight; | ] wc 


And, but thou love me, let then find me here: 
My life were better ended by their hate, 
Than death prorogued, wanting of thy love.” 


Jor. By whoſe direction found & chou out this Fer 

place! „ Fair 
Ron. By love, who bl did prowpt me to in. Wh 
quire; e Dol 


1 fron their Gebt; 10 So the frft quarto. All the * at 
cient copies have from their eyes, MALONE.. Fg 
6 And, but thou love me, let them find me here: ] And ſo thou 


do but love me, I care not what may befall me: Let me be found 
here. Such appears to me to be the meaning. 


Mr. M. Maſon thinks that but thou love we,” means, unleſe Or 
thou lave me; grounding himſelf, 1 ſuppoſe, on the two ſubſe TM 
quent lines, Tm boſe contain, in wy apprehenſion, a diſtind 80 
propoſition. rſt ſays, that be is content to be diſcoyered, | 
jf he be but ee of her affedion; and then adds, that death from In 
the hands of her kinſmen would be preferable to life without her An 
love. But, bowever, it muſt be acknowledged, has often in old By 

 Eogliſh the munen which Mr. NI. lee would here affix to it, 
| - | MALONE, Th 

Mr. M. Maſon i 1s certainly i in the right. | so, in Antony and Clio. If 

patrg 5 Bu 
But peisg charg'd, we will be ill by land.“ 

See Vol. XVIII. p. 378, n. 9. STEEVENS. 

7 Than death prorogued, wanting of thy love. ] The common : 
acceptation of provogue, is to hoflpone to a diſtant time, which is in | 
fact to delay. But I believe in this place prorogued means confinurd; , 
and that Romeo means, in the language on lovers, to rpg qua 

| life without her as a continual death. ! 
| 6 e life with thee, without thee death to live.“ _ 2 ( 
| NM. MaS0l Ara 

Than death. nrorogued ] KG 4 deferred to a more diſtant : 

bene So, in ARIV. ſc. i: WI 
n I hear thou muſt, and nothing may prorogu ity | 
« On thurſday next be married to this county. 14 


| MALONE, 


LONE 


— 
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He lent me counſel, 28001 lent him eyes. 
] am no pilot; yet, wert thou as far 
As that vaſt ſhore waſh'd with the furtheſt ſea, 
| would adventure for ſuch merchandiſe. 
Jul. Thou know'ſt, the maſk of ne is on my 
a 5 


Elſe would a irn bluſh bepaint my chock 


For that which thou haſt heard me ſpeak to-night, 
Fain would I dwell on form, fain fain deny 

What l have ſpoke; But farewell compliment!“ 
Doſt thou love me? I know, thou wilt ſay —Ay ; 
And | will take thy word: yet, if thou ſwear'ſt, 

Thou may'ſt prove falſe ; at lovers' perjuries, 

They ſay, Jove laughs. O, gentle Romeo, 

If 5 doſt love, pronounce it faithfully : 

Or if thou think'ſt I am too quickly won, 

I'll frown, and be perverſe, and ſay thee nay, 

So thou wilt woo; but, elſe, not for the world. 

In truth, fair Montagne, Iam too fond; 

And therefore thou may'ſt think my haviour light: 
But truſt me, gentleman, I'II prove more true 
Than thoſe that have more cunning to be ſtrange.“ 
] ſhould have been more ſtrange, I maſt confeſs, 


But that thon over-heard' it, ere l was ware; 


— forewell compliment? 1 That! is, farewell attention to o forms. 
| M. MASON. 


. 


1 cunning to be firange. I ' Cunning is the reading of the 


quarto, 1597, and 1 have reſtored it. 

To be firange, is to put on affeaed coldneſs, o appear (by. 805 
in Greene's M amillia, 1593: Is it the faſhiou ia Padua to vo to 
frange with your fliends? t 

Again, in oue of the Poſton 8 vol. TI p. 327: | 

+ I pray Fe: that ye be not firange of N of leiters to me. 


 STEEVENS, | 


| In the e ſubſequent ancient copies cunning was __ to coyiyg. 


r | 
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My true love's pg" ſſion: therefore pardob me; 
And not impute this vielding to light love, 
Which the dark night bath ſo diſcovered. / 

Rom. Lady, by yonder bleſſed moon I ſwear, 
That tips with filver all theſe ſruit- tree tops. — 
Jur. O, ſwear not by the moon, the inconſtant 
| moon 
That monthly changes in ki circled orb, 

Leſt that thy love prove likewiſe variable. 
Kon. Whatſhall [ [wear by : ? 


r Do not ent at all 

Or, if thou wilt, ſwear by thy gracious ſelf, 
Which 1s the 30d of my idolatry. 8 

And Ul believe the. 


RO. If my heart's dear love 
Jour. Well, do not ſwear: although l joy in thee, 
J have no joy of this contract to-night: 

It is too raſh, too unadvis'd, too ſudden; 
Too like the lightning, which doth ceaſe to be, 
oth Ere c one can ſay—lt lightens,? Sweet, good vight! 


e AIRY moon — | 


| That tips with filver all theſe fruit-tree tops, ] This image 
| Aruck Pope: 
| © The moon-beam trembling falls, 
© And tips with filver all the walls.” Init. of Horace. 
Again, in the celebrated ſimile on the Moon at the concluſion of 
the eighth book of the Iliad: 
| 70h Aud tips with Jilver evry mountain” 8 head.” | 
„ HOLT Wurre. 
15 8 Exe one can fay—It lightens, ] so, in The Miracles Jen, by 
| Drayton : 5 | 
* —.— „ lightniifg ceaſleſily to burn, | 
© Swifter than thought from place to place to paſs, | 
« And being gone, doth ſuddenly retumn 
« Fre you could ſay preciſely what it was." | 
The Tame thought o« occurs in 4 Midſummer-Night s Dream. 
STEEVENS, 


Dra ton 3 Miracles of Moſes was fc uinted in quarto, in 1604, 
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This bud of love, "by ſummer's ripening breath, 
May prove a beauteons flower when next we meet. 
Cood night, good night! as ſweet repoſe and reſt 
Come to thy heart, as that within my breaſt! 
Rom. O, wilt thou leave me ſo unſatisfied ? 
Jur. What ſatisſaction canſt thou have to-night?® 
Nen. The exchange of thy love 8 faithful vow - 
for mine. 
Jul. I gave thee mine before thon dg requeſt 
it: 
And yet! would it were to > giv again. 
Row. Would'ſt thou Minen it? for what pur- 
poſe, love? 
jur. But to be frank, and give it thee again. 
And yet I wiſh but for the thing I have: 
My bounty is as bonndleſs as the ſea, 
My love as deep; the more I give to thee, 
The more 1 Have, for both are infinite 
| [Nurſe calls within, 
Thick eme noiſe ls Dear love, adieu! _ 
Anon, good nurſe !— Sweet Montague, be true. 
Stay but a little, 1 will come again. [ Extt. 
Rom. O bleſſed bleſſed night! Iam aleard, 
Being in night, all this is but a dream, 
Too flateering-ſweet to be ſubſtantial. 


9 Sweet, god night 1] All the interwetiace lines FRO 1 | 
good "gh to Ty. "ul 4 Wy 2 were added after the firft copy. 
. | STEEVENS. 


* What a fable can 10 60 have to-night ? ] Hors: Juliet ſeem- 
eth as if ſhe meant to promiſe (i. e. as much az in her lieth) to 
Hord Romeo, in ſome future inſtance, that ſatisfaQion which he 
caunot reccive while they remain a their TH diftauce from : 
ol Mere. Aen. | | 


\ 
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Pa * 


Re. enter JULIET, above. 


Jor. Three wards, dear Romeo, and Pod ni 
e indeed. 
If chat thy bent of love be honourable, 
Thy purpoſe marriage, ſend me word to- -Morroy, 
By one that Tl procure to come to thee, 
Where, and what time, thou wilt perform the rite: 
And all my fortunes at thy foot Ill lay; | 
And follow thee my lord thronghout the world: 
Nugsk. | Within. |] Madam. ; 


Jox. I come, anon: — But if thou mean'ſt not 
well, | 


1 do beſeech thee.— 
Nouzsx. L Withan, Madam. 
Jer. Ey and by, I come: = 
To ceaſe thy ſuit,” and leave me to my grief: 
To- -morrov- will I ſend. 


Q If that 10 bent of love be 83 \&e. ] In The Trogial 
Hyftory already quoted Juliet ufes vearly the ſame expreſſions: 
_« — if your thought be chaſte, and have on virtue ground, 
« If wedlock be the end and mark which your delire haik 
found, 
6 Obedieves ſet afide, unto my parents due, 
The quarrel eke that long ago between our houſholds grey, 
« Both me and mine I will all whole to you betake, 
„ And following you whereſo you co, my father's e for» 
ſake: | 
* But if by wanton love and by unlawful uit 
0 Ty, think in 1ipeſt years to pluck my waidenhood's dainty 
ruit, | 
© You are beguil'd, and now your Juliet you brſreks, ro 
10 ceaſe ”"_ ſuit, and fulter ber to live among ber likes.“ 
MALORE. 


7 To ry thy ſuit,] So the quarto, 4397 The two ſubſequent 
quartos aud the folio bave—thy Ariſe. MALONE. E 


— 


It 


T a. aa 
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Woo So thrive my ſonl,— 
Jol. A thouſand times good night! 15. 
Row. A thouſand times the woule, to want my 
light.— | 
Love goes Wend love, as s ſchool-boys from their 
books; 


But love from love, toward ſchool wth heavy 
JA [reiiring flowly. 


L 
Re-enter Jo LIET, above. 


Jot. Hiſt! Romeo, hiſt! —O, for a falconers 
Lc 0 
To lure this taſſel-gentle back gol” 


* To 150 this taſſel-gentle back 1; The taſſe or 11 (for 
{0 it hould be ſpelt) is the male of the goſshawk; io called, becauſe 
it is a tierce or third leſs than the female. This is equally true of 
all birds of prey. In The Book of Falcontye, by George Turberville, 
gent. priuted in 1575, 1 find a whole chapter on the Jens 
kc, So, in The Guardian, by Maſſinger: 4 | 
„% —— then for an evening flight, 

A tiercel- gentle.“ 

Taylor the water poet uſes the ſame nn 1 —— * caſts 
ing out the lure, ſhe makes the taſſel-gentie come to her 6ſt, P 
Again, in Speuſer's Faery Queen, . 6 
Having far off eſpyde a taſſel-gent, 

& Which after her his nimble wings doth firaine,” 

Again, in Decker's Match me in London, 1631: | | 

% Your taſſel-gentle, ſhe's lur'd of aud gone.“ 

This ſpecies of hawk had the epithet of geatle aunexed to it, 
from the eaſe with which it was tamed, and its attachment to 
man. STEEVENS. _ 16 $ | 


lt appears from the old books on this fabje& that certain bawks 
were conlidered as appropriated to certain ranks, The fercel- gentle 
was appropriated to the prince; and thence, we may ſuppoſe, was 
choſen by Juliet as an appellation for her beloved Romeo, In an 
ancient treatiſe entitled Hawking, Hunting, and Fiſhing, with 46 
irue meaſures of blowing, is the following paſſage: | | 
. B The names of all manner of hawkes, Bs. to whom they bes 
5 5 | 


1 
* 
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Bondage is hoarſe, and may not ſpeak aloud; 
Elſe would I tear the cave? where echo lies, 
And make her airy tongue more hoarſe than mine 
With repetition of my Romeo's name, 
| Row. It is my ſoul, that calls upon my name: 
How filver-ſweet ſound lovers' tongues by night, 
Like ſofteſt muſick to attending ears! 
_ Jor. Romeo! 


Ran. My ſweet !* 
= ON re Fon} "clock to-morrow 
Shall 1 ſend to thee? 
e At che hour of nine. 


Jo. I will not fail; 'tis twenty years till chen. 
1 have forgot hy! di d call thee back. 


/ „ 


For a PpRIxcx. 


| There i is a falcon gentle, and a tercel 288 1 and thete. are e for 
| oral MALONE, 


9 —— tear the cave——] This ſtroug expreſſion Is more luis 
ably employed by Milton: „ 5 
| A ſhout that fore hell's concave—"”  STEEVENS. | 
7 My ſweet !] Mr. Malone reads — Madam, aud Jie e 
choice by the following note. STEEVI Is. | 


Thus the original copy of 1597. la the two ſubſequent copies 
aud the folio we have—My nizce, What word was intended it is 
difficult to ſay, The editor of the ſecond folio fubllituted - 
ſuest. I have already ſhown, that all the alterations in tbat copy 
| were made at raudom; and have therefore pre ſerved'\ the original 


word, though leſs tender than that which was arbicrarily Cabſtituted 
10 its place. MALONE, 


| As I ſhall always ſuppoſe the ſecond falio to have been correQed, 
in many places, by the aid of better copies than fell into the bands. 
of the editors of the preceding volume, I have in tbe preſent in- 


| Hance, as well as many others, followed the authority rejeded by 
Mr. Malene. 


I muſt add, that the cold, diſtant, and form. -nppellation— 
Madam, which has been already put into the mouth of the Nurſe, 
Would but ill accord with the more familiar feelings of the ardeot 
_ Romeo, to whom Juliet has juſt promiſed every gratification that 


poouth aud beauty could beſtow. 'STEEVENS. 


ROMEO AND JULIET. gS— | 


Rom. Let me ſtand here till thou remember it. 
Jul. I ſhall forget, to have thee till ſtand there, 6 
Rememb' ring how I love thy company. 
Rom. And PII {till lay, to have thee ſtill forget 
Forgetting any other home but this, 
Jol. Tis almoſt morning, I would have this: 
"one? 
And yet no further than a wanton' 8 bird; : 
Who lets it hop a little from her hand, 
Like a poor priſoner in his twiſted gyves, 
And with a ſilk thread placks it back again, 5 
So loving-Jealous of his liberty. 
Rom. 1 would, 4 were thy bird. 


„ Sweet, ſo wouldI: 2 
Yet 1 mould kill he's with much cheriſhing. 


Good night, good night ! Farting is ſuch ſweet | 


florroẽw-, 

That! ſhall ay —povg night, till it be morrow. 
Exit. ; 

Row. Sleep dwell upon thiae eyes, peace in thy 

preaſt foo 

| Would! were lleep and peace, ſo ſweet to reſt! | 

Hence will I to my ghoſtly father's cell; 65 

His . to Crave, and my dear hap to wel, Exit. : 


_ J Has will to my ghoſtly father's cell; 


His kelp to crave, and my dear hop, 1 tell. ] Thus the ATI 
190 except that it has s good inſtead or dear. That of 1590 4 ang 
the folio, read : | 


Hence will I to my ghoſtly frier 4 loſe cell, | | 1 
Hit belp ig ene, and wy dear hap i is h. ue. 1 ; ; 
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| 5 CENE I. 
Friar Laurence * Cell. 
Enter Friar LAUBENCE, with a hoſter 
Thx: The grey-ey' 'd morn ſmiles on the frown- 


ing night.“ 


Checkering the eaſtern clouds with Areaks of light; 


And flecked darkneſs? like a drunkard reels 


| From forth . s path-way, made e 8 wheels:' 


7 The grey-ey'd morn ve.) Tbeſe four lines are bere replaced 
' conformable to the firſt edition, where ſuch a deſcription is much 
more proper than in the mouth of Romeo juſt before, when he as 
full of nothing but the thoughts of bis miſtreſs. , Pore. | 
Ia the folio theſe lines are printed twice over, and given once 
to Romeo, and once to the friar. JOnnsON. | 

The ſame miſtake has likewiſe meren in the Auers 1599, 
160g, and 1637, STEEVENS. 


A444 flecked dar nei. —] Flec led is ſpstted, dappled, freaked, 
or variegated. In this ſenſe it is uſed by Churchyard, in bis Les 
Zend of Thomas + Mowbroy Duke of he Mowbray, ſpeaking 
of the Germans, ſays: 55 
„% All jagg'd and frounc'd, with divers colours n 
„ They ſwear, they curſe” and drink till they be flectd. 0 
Lord ne ules che ſame word in his trauſlation of the 4th 
Eneid: | 
ee, e ov quivering checkes flecked with deadly ſtaine.“ 6 | 
a The ſame image occurs alſo in Muck ado obout N 238 AR v. 
c. iii: 
8 Dopples the drowſy eaſt with wo of gay”. 
| | STEEVENS, 
| The ord is fill uſed in Soils. where “ a flecked cow'' is 2 
common expreſſion, See the Gloſſary to Gawin Douglas's . 
| lation of Virgil, in v. fleckit, MALONE. 
* From forth day's alli way, made by Titan's wheels :] So, in 
| Jes s addteſs to the un. in the $OINIZSAL of e ; 


0 TI ü de rgois vper's TEMNQN OAO. 


ul- 
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Now. ere the ſun dee his burning eye, | | 
The day to cheer, and night's dank dew to 00s.” 
I muſt up-fill this ofier cage of ours.“ 


With e Weeds, and precious- uiced flowers,® 


" Malone — 8 N 
$06 From forth tay” 8 pati, and Titan' 3 fiery wht,” 


4” 0 STEEVENS. 


— 


Thus the que; 1597. That of 1599, and the folio, have 


hming wheels. ; 
The. modern edidions read corruptly, after the ſecond folio: oF 
From forth N > path-way made by Titan' $ wheels. 


5 ; => MALONK, 
Here again 1 have followed this 3 ſecond folio. It is 5 
ay io underſtand how darkneſs might reel!“ from forth day's. 


path-way,” Kc. but what is meant by—forth “ Titan's fiery wheels?“ 
1 wan N e out of a path, but not out of a wheel, 


Theſe lines are thus quoted i in England's | Parnaſſus or the chaſe # 
Flowers of our Modern Poets &c. 1600; .) | 
The gray-eyde morne ſmiles on the frowning night, 
_ 4. Cheering the caſterne cloudes with flreames of light; 
4 And darkneſſe flefed, like a drunkard reeles 
« From forth daye's path-way made by Titan's wheels.“ 


$0 that the various reading in the laſt line does not bake in 
m arbitrary alteration by the editor of the ſecond folio, as the 


lagenious commentator ſuppoſes, HoLT WHITE. 


I muſt up-fill this fte cage of ney Ke. ] 80, in the 13th ſong 


„ Drayton's Polyolbion 3 | 
„ His happy time he 5 0 the works of God to ſee; 
In thoſe fo ſundry herbs which there in plenty grow, 
4 Whoſe ſundry ſtrange effects he only ſeeks to know. 
% And in a little maund, being made of oziers mall, 
„% Which ſerveth him to do full many a thing abe, : 
% He very choicely ſorts his fimples got abroad.“ | 


Drayton i is ſpeaking of a hermit. STEEVENS. 
' 


Audion of Friar Lawrence, has very artificially prepared us for 


de part he is afterwards to ſuſtain. Having thus early diſcovered 
lin to be a chemiſt, we are not ſurpriſed when we find bim furniſh» 
ty the draught which produces the cataſtrophe of the Nees * 


Wwe this remark to Dr, Farmer, | en 


STEEVENS., | 


. 


x: 


and precious-juiced flowers, sbakfpeare, on his intra- 


Nor aught ſo good, but, ſtrain'd from that lair uſe 
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FT 
The earth, chat 8 nature 8 mother, is her tomb; 15 


What is her burying grave, that is ber womb: 
And from her womb children of divers kind 
We ſucking on her natural boſom ad; | 
Many for many virtues excellent, 

None but for ſome, and yet all different. 

O, mickle is the powerful grace,“ that lies 

In herbs, plants, ſtones, and their true qualities: 
For nonght fo vile that on the earth doth live,” 

Bat to the earth * ſome ſpecial good doth give; 


Revolt from true birth, ſtumbling on abuſe: 


Virtue itfelf turns vice, being miſapplied; . 
And vice ſometime 's by action dignified. 3 
Within the infant rind of this ſmall flower“ | 
Poiſon bath reſidence, and med c cine 2 1 5 

the 

10 the paſſage before us Shakſpeare had the poem in bis thoughts; 7 

% But not in vain, my child, hath all my waud'ring bcen;= 

„What force the flones, the plants, and metals, bave to work that 
And divers other thinges that in the bowels of earth do lu. pal 
1 Win care I bave N out, with Pw. I did them prove. 1; 

| Maron. 
3 „ ® The 121 that's 3 i 75 her tomb; * | Sc 
06 Omaiparens, eadem rerum commune ſepulchrum.” 
| Lucretius | 
« The womb of nature, and perhaps her grave.” Milton, T 
| ; STELVING, (ubſ 
So, in ens Prince of Tre, 1609 of 
: "2 00: Time's Ute king of men, I 
85 For he's their parent, and he ts their grave,” MALO 12 


powerful grace, + Efficacious virtue. Jonson. | 

3 For nought ſo vile that on the ford goth live, ] The quartd, 

| 1597, reads: 
For nought ſo ile that vile on earch. doth live. Srrtvew, 
1 to the 92 ren ] i. e. 10 * Jphabltag(s of the earth: 

| MALONE, 


| 4 — of this ſmall 3 So the quarto or All the 
Lableqaen ancient copies haye—this weak Kower., NT. 


ueghtsa 
CEN jon 

work, 
o lurk, 
plot.“ 
ALONE, 


creftuh 
(ton, 
ELVES, 


{ALONE 
quarts, 


EEVENT, 


earth: 
1A LON, 


All tbe 
NE. 
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EY: 


For this being ſmelt, with tat part. * cheers each. 5 


part; . ay % 


Tp cafied: days all ente Wah ets ka” 


Two ine: oppoſed foes encamp them till 

In man 7 as well as herbs, grace, and rude will; 
And; where the worſer is predominant, 8 
Fall loon, She < canker death cats og that plank” | 


Kt «x 17 


6 * 
1 


Enter Nonne. $$ 


ry 


1 0 
- 


26 Good morrow, \ father! | 


Fr. 2; e 155 


What ca tongue fo fiveet faluteth me 11 


8 Foy 


— vit that . i. e. with the x pat which acl; with 
1 olfaQory nerves. MALONE. 


Tuo fuck oppoſed foes encamp them fin | 137 
In man! Foes is the readiog of the oldeſt. ebpy i ling: of 


My 


that in 1609. Shakſpeare might have remembered the following 


pallage in the old play of The Mis for tunes: of Arthur, 158177 
Peace hath three foes encamped in our breaſts, . 
8 Ambition, wrath, and euvie. ' $THRVANS, 6 2 
So, in our author's Lover's. Complaints, | f 
E tertor, and dear modeſty, - _ | 
. * Fncamp'd in hearts, but fighling ten i 
Thus the quarto of 1597. The. quarto. of 1599, and all a 
lublequent ancient. copies read ſuch oppoſed ting. Our authot 


las more than once Scan wy theſe; 5 Jon; Fanning for. the; 
dominiou of man, 


80, in Othello +. e | 
+: S3Yeas ae bis better | engl 550 bis fide.” 0 
iu. in his 44th soanet: vs 5 
\.* To win me ſoon to bell, "wy: canals EY 2 
» Tempteth my bel ter Aae from my ide: 
Let this nee ſhall know, but live in aner | 
„Till my bad angel fire my 80 one out,” MALONE. 


i Full ſoon the canker death cats up that Plan. 80, in our au- 5 
"$ 99th Sonnet: 84 51 
A vengeful tauker cal him Cy to death, | Matons, 


# 


A 


. 8 . 3 


Fl 


* * 
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| ny interceſſion likewiſe Gees my 5h | 


| Riddling confeſſion finds but riddling ſhrift. 
38 20 wa with un ſtuff” 4 3578 ke, 98 The copy, 1597, reads: Fog " 


Young 701 it argues a  diſtemaper'd head, 
So ſoon to bid good morrow to thy bed: 
Care keeps his watch in every old man's eye, 
And where care lodges, ſleep will never lie; 
But where unbruiſed youth with unſtuff d brain 
Do th couch bis limbs, there golden ſleep doth reign: 1 
Therefore thy earlineſs doth me ieee 
1 hou art up- rous'd by ſome diſtemp' rature; | 
Or if nat fo, then here l hit it right— _ 
Our Romeo hath not been in bed to-night. 
| Rom, That laſt 18 une, che Weeter rell wa 
e 
I. God pardon fin ©. waſt hos wich Roſaline? 
Rom. With Roſaline, my ghoſtly father? no; 
: 4 have forgot that name, and that name's woe. 
Fur, That's my mo ſon: But where halt thou 
been then? 5 
Ron. I'Il tell thee, ere RE as it me again, 
1 have been feaſting with mine enemy: 
Where, on a ſudden, one hath wounded me, 
| That's by me wounded? both our remedies N 
| Within thy belp and holy phyſick lies: 
I bear no hatred, bleſſed man; for, lo, 


Fr, Be plain, good. ſon, and homely i in thy 
þ dtift; 


— with unſtuff'd brains 


boch couch "Bak, N chere tele fleepe x remaines! , 
| - STEEVEN, 


> Na our reel | 


 _ Within thy heip and holy plyfick les: This is one of the paſſe 


in which our author bas ſacrificed grammar to rbyme. 
M. Mason 


— 


see vol. xx. Pe 15, n. 8. Malo. 


R 40 Mb 0 A N D > 1 00 L i 'E T. he —_ 


Ron. Then plainly know, my heart's gear love 5 15 1 
is ſet 5 „„ 
On the fair Gapgbter ofirich Capnlet : CE fs Cn 
ks wine on hers, ſo hers is ſet on mine; 
ad all combin'd, ſave what thou muſt combine F 
„oy holy marriage: : When, and where, and . 
We met, we woo'd, and made W ae of OT: ) 
il tell thee as we paſs; but this I pray, 
That thou conſent to marry us this day xp 0 3 
Fül. Holy ſaint Francis ! what a 2 FAR is here! VVV 
s Roſaline, whom thou didſt love fo dear, ee 
o ſoon forſaken? young men's love then lies 
Not truly 1 in their heart, but in their eyes. 55 
Jeſu Maria! what a deal of brine Ny 1 
Hath waſh'd thy ſallow cheeks for Rofaline!. 
How much falt water thrown away in e; 
To ſeaſon love, that of it doth not taſte! 
The ſun not yet thy fighs from heaven <lears, 
Thy old groans ring yet in my ancient ears; » 
Lo, here upon thy cheek the ſtain doth fit : 
Ofan old tear that is not waſh'd off TT.. | 
If ter thou waſt thyſelf, and theſe woes thine, EE: 
Thon and theſe woes were all for Roſaline: \ 
And art thou chang d? eee this tance 
e 7 
Women may fall, when there s no Weogib in men. 
Row. Thou chidd'ſt me oft for loving Roſaline. 0 
Far. For doting, not for loving, pop? mine, 
Rom, And 8 me 5 love. 


| thy 


- 7 Not in a grave, 

To lay one in, nds out to have. | „ 
paſſayel Rox. l pray thee, chide not: ſhe, RACES Yavk now, + © 
Mae O oth grace for grace, and love for love allow; Rs 2g 7 
ö Ne other did not ſo. N VFR 


4 3 
©... 
. 
9 0 


Thy love did rnd 15 rote, and could not ſpell, 
But come, young waverer, come go with me, 


For this alliance may ſo happy prove, 
To turn your houſcholds' rancour to pure love.” 


1225 Came he not home to- night? 


Torments him ſo that he will ſure run wad. 


Hath ſent a letter to his father's houſe. 


ſequent ancient copies all have—' 


often urged, the very high value of firſt editions, MALONE. 


[ROMEO ANDJULIET, 
Fak. . 0. ſhe 1 Well. 


In one reſpect Il thy affiftant be; 


ROM. O, let us hence; I ſtand on ſudden haſte, 
Fr, Wiſely, : and 19 8 9 fumble, that run 
Full EDS U 


's c E N E u. 
A Street, 


Euler BexvoLto and Mexcv7to. 15 
Men. Where the devil ſhould this Romeo be 


BEN. Not to his father's; 1 ſpoke with his man, 
Mrs. Ah, that ſame pale hard- hearted wench, 
8 ber Roſaline 


BEN. Tybalt, the kinſman of old Capulet, 
NMEA. A challenge, on my life. 
Bxx. Romeo will anſwer 1 it. 


Fs nd could not ſun. Thus the quanto, 2597; The fb 


| Thy love did read by rote that could not ſpell. 
TI mention theſe minute variations only to ſhow, what I have ſo 


3 The two following lines were added face the firft copy of wü 


| play. STEEVENS. | 
1 ftang on iden baſte,] i ; 99 it! is of FR utmoſt conſe» 


; gyuenge for me to be haſty. So, in King Rickard III: 
e ee — 1 Hand: me muck upon, Ee. 
00 10 R all hopes“ kc. STEEVENS. 


TK 


be ſubs 


have (0 


of u 


conſe · 
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Men. Any man, "that can write, may ler leber. 
Ben. Nay, he will anfwer the letter's makter, how | | 
he dares, being dared. : 3 

Men. Alas, poor Romeo, he is lelteady dadt 
ſabb'd with a white wench's black eye; ſhot. 
horough the ear with a love-ſong; the very pin 
of bis heart cleft with the blind bow- - boy's butt= 


halt; And is he a man to encounter Tybalt? 


Bex. Why, what is Tybalt? Hof 
MER. More than. prince of cats,“ I can tell you.” 


1 the very pin WT kis irt cleſt with the Hind 2 butt⸗ 85 
f;] So, 18 Love's Labour's Loft: _ | 

% Then ſhe will get the upſhot, by cleaving of the pin.” 3 

dee note on the word—pin, Vol. VII. p. 254.-—A butt-ſhaft was 

the kind of arrow uſed in ſhooting at butts. STEEVENS, 


The alluſion is to archery . | The clout or white mark at which 5 
the arrows are directed, was faftened by a black pin placed in the 
tenter of ii. To bit this was the bigheſt ambition of every markſe 
man, $0, in No o Wit ie a Woman” 'S, A comedy. by WENN, 
1657: 5 | 

« They 7 ſhot two arrows without heads, 7 53 
They cannot ſtick i“ the but yet: bold out, knight. 
« And I'll cleave the black pin i“ the midſt of the white,” | 
Agia, in Matlowe's Temburlaine, 1590: I 8 
For kings are clouts that every man ſhoots at, 
« Our crown the 77 that thouſands ſeek to e | 
123 Matonx. 

0 More 1 drives f cali]; Tybert, the name given to the cot, 
in the tory-book of Reynard the Fox. » WAKBUSTON. 

do, 1 Dec ter s Sattromaſtix, 16622 | 

„ tho! you were Tybert, the long-t tail d prince. of rats," 
kevin b in 77 with you to Saffron | Walden, &c. 1399: 4 
„not Tiball prince of cats, Kc. STT VI NS. 
It appears to me that theſe eee are improperly nee, and | 
lat they ought to run thus: 
Ben. Why, what is Tybalt more than prince of cats? 
Mer. 0, he's the ee 8 of compliments &c. 
di. MazON. 
1 can tell Tay so the firſt quarto. Theſe words ate 
e in all the Nerd nd ancient copies. M ALONE. | 


a * 2 


= cauſe in the ſame ſenſe. STEEVENS. 


1% ROMEO AND  JULIET.. 


- 0. hs) is the conrageons FRE of compliment ' He 
fighis as you fing prick- ſong, keeps time; diflance, 


| and proportion ; ;* refls me his minim reſt one, 


two, and the third in your boſom: the very butcher 
of a filk button,“ a duelliſt, a duelliſt; a gentleman 


3015 che very firſt koul apt the Arlt and ſecond 
caule: Ah, the immortal paſſado! the Punto re. 


verſo! the bay !— Cen Rs oats 

— courageous caßloia of dee 1: * complete waſte of 
all the Jaws of ene the principal man in e dodtiue of 
TT pundillo: 

A nan / compliments, whom right and est 

„% Have choſe as umpire; . \ 


ſais our author of Don Armado, the Spaniard, in Love's Latent 
Loft. JohxsON. 


— kreps time, diflance, and proportion 3 80 Ben Jonſon $ Bubadl 

a Note | e e 5 . due proportion of time." 
ns | . STEEVENS, 
hk, EE 7 minim v ref, ] A minim is a note bf low time in muick, 
n to two crotchets. MALONE, 


* ——the very; butcher of 4 © os dale $0, i in The Retun fron 
| Tor 1606: 


4% Strikes his poinado at a button's brich. . * STzevens, | 


——— 4 gentleman of the very firſt houſe, — of the foft and ſecond 
cauſe:] i. e. one who pretends to be at the head of his fawily, and 
W * the book. See a note on 03 Jou like it, Act. V. ſe. vi, 

5 WARBURTON, 


Tybalt cannot a to be at t the bend of 1 bis 6 as both 
p Capulet and Romeo barred his claim to that elevation. „ A get- 
tleman of the firff houſe ; — of the firft and ſecond cauſe,” is a gen- 
tleman of the firſt rank, of the 1ſt eminence among theſe duellis; 
and one who underſtands the whole ſcience of quarrelling, aud 
will tell you of the f cauſe, and the "ſecond cauſe, for which a 
man is to ght. — 1 be Clown, in As 1984 like it, r of the ſeonii 


We find the firſt of theſe expieſſions i in Fletcher's Women Tate 
—— A gentle mau' s gone then 

4 ee * 1 keael, there. s the end oft.” 

| | | MALONE, 

1 tie hay NN All the terms of the attic keel school 

were originally Italian ; the rapier, or ſmall thruſlipg ſword, being 

fs uſed in ay; The * is e word hat, you kavs it, uſed 


1 


. The OY * 


nce, | 
ne, Findet ;5 theſe new tuners of accents ! — By 
ber Wi eſu, a very good, blade — a very tall man! — a very . 


good whore!—Why, is not this a lamentable thing, 
grandfire.“ that we ſhoyld be thus afflicted with 
theſe ſtrange flies, theſe faſhion- mongers, theſe 


0, their bons, their bons“ 3 


4 


þ cry out, ha! JOHNSON. _ 
b an offefing fantaflicoes 5] Thus the oldeſt copy, and; rightly. 
Modern. editors, with the folios &c, read—phantaſies,, Naſh, in his 


pt Have with you to Saffron Walden, 1596, ſays — Fotlow ſome of theſe 
238. new-fangled Galiardo's and Signor Fautaſtico's, &c. Again, in 
bc | Decker's Comedy of Old For tunalus, 1600: — 4+ | have danc'd 

vith que ens, dallied with ladies, woin firange altires, {cen fan- : 
fon lf icots, convers'd with bumoriſts,” &c. STEEVENS. | 
| Fantafticoes 1s the reading of the firſt quarts, 1597; all the ſub- 
Ry ſequent. ancient 1 ee aud eee r 
2 | MALONE, 
2 5 Why, is not this a  lamentabls thing; grandfrre,] "Humoroully - 
* apollrophifing his anceſtors, whoſe ſober times were unacquaiuted 
"A vitlithe foppeties here-complained of. WARBURTON, | 


contradidion. would be endured. JOHNSON. _ 


neceſſity, MALONE. 


in our poet's view. So, in King Richard II: 


xl. „Speak it in French, king; lay, pardonnez-moy." Sri. = 
ol ? and ſo. much on the new form, that thy cannot ſit at e eaſe _ 
eing on the old bench ?]! This conceit is Joſt, if the double Pen of 
iſed the wed /orm be not attended to. FARMER, | 


Ms 


"i 


Mn. The pox of ſuch Sick, PIO, affefting * 


| pardonnez-moy's,” who fland ſo much on the new 
form, that they cannot fit at Ne on che old bench?“ 


vheo a thruſt erden the nic. from ieh our Gears, on 
the ſame occaſion, without knowing, I upp, "wy reaſon for * 


N theſe pardonnez-moy' $,] Pardonnez-moi became the. lags: 
guage of doubt or hefitation awong men of the ſword, when the 
point of honour was grown ſo delicate, that no other mode 5 


The old copies have — theſe pardon-mecs, not, theſe . ne- 
nts, Theobald firſt ſubſtituted the French word, without any 


If the French phraſe. be ot ſubſtituted for the Engliſh one, . 
where lies tlie ridicule deſigned by Mercuiio? ++ Their bons, their 
| bous,” imwediately following, ſhows: that : Gallic PEN was 


\ : 


2266 ROMEO. AND Jin 


Enter Rowto. 7 5 but n 

BN. Hete comes Romeo, here comes Rome oh 

. Mer. Without his roe, like a dried herring: = I 

| O fleſh, fleſh, how art thou fiſhified Nou is he fot 
for the numbers that Petrarch flow'd in: _ Laun, * 
to his lady, was but a kitchen-wench; ; — marry, 5 
ſhe had a better love to be- -rhyme her: Dido, a WM © 

__ dowdy; Cleopatra, a A Helen and Hero, = .. 
. 


bitdings and harlots; 355 PE: | rey eye 3 lo, 


{ 


| A quibble on bby two meanings of ity ot form occurs in 

Loves Labour's Loft, AR I. ſc. i: — % fiitivg with her on the 
Jorm, and taken following ber into the pak; which, put together, 
is ju manner and form ee „  STEEVENS, 

9 0, their bons, their bous !] Mercutio is here ridiculing thoſ 


frenchified fantaſtical. coxcombs whom he calls perdonnez-mai's: Th 
aud therefore, I ſuſpeQ here he meant to write en too. ind ! 
O, their bon's! their bon's { | ny 
j. e. how ridiculous they make themſelves in crying out, good, and 11 
being iu ecſtafies with every 115 as be bad ER deſcribed them | n 7 
before: : 150 
£165 <= very wsd blade . Saas”, Ke 
The old copies read — O, their bones, their bones ! Mr. Theo- 5 
bald's emendation is confirmed by a paſſage in Green's Tu Quoque, wh 
from which we learn that bon; jour was the common ſalutatiou of oY 
| thoſe who affected to appear fine gentlemen in our author's time: 5 
« No, 1 want the bon jour and the tu ere, which Wolter gen- * 
tleway has. MALoRx. | 4 
— Thiſe, a grey eye or ſo,] He means to allow that Thiſbs had | * 
a very tine eye: for from various paſſages it appears that a grey ehe "gp 
was in our author's time thought eminently beautiful. This may 5 
ſeem ſtrange to thoſe who are not converſant with aucient phraſe- "a 
ology ; but a 79 eye undoubtedly meant what we now denominate 15. 
2 blue eye. Thus, in Venus and Adonis: A 
« Her two blue windows faintly ſhe een k 
| 3. e. the windows or lids of her blue eyes. In the bats Came poem 
| bs eyes of Venus are termed grey ; * 
| Nine eyes are grey and bright, and quick | Try turniog. 0 
Ss in Cymbeline : 106 
o ſce the incloſed lights, now canopy'd # 
Vader theſe windows: white and azure Jac d; l 
bb With ue of heaven s on ung. 159 


# 


bat not to his purpoſe, —Signior Romeo; 566 ez 
there's a French {alutation to your French flop,“ 
You gave us the counterfeit fairly laſt might 7 
ROM. Good morrow to you BIR: What: coun- 
erfeit did 1 give youß Co 
MER. T he lip, ok the ſip X Can you x not con- 


ccive ? 5 


# \ 


1 roi N 20 Olivia ſays, «I will give out RO ſchedules 7 
of my beauty: — as item, two lips, indifferent red; item, two grey 
eyes, with lids to them,” fc. 80 Julia, in "The Two Gentlemen 


lays | | a 
Hh „Her eyes are grey as olafs, and fo % mine? 
bod Chaucer has the ſame compariſon: _ 8 

« — hire eyes gray as glas. | : 
This compariſon proves deciſively what I have eitel for clear - 
ind tranſparent glaſs is not what we now call grey, but 8255 or 
azure, MALONE., | 
If grey eyes ſignified blue eyes, how palace it that our author; 
in The Tempeſt, ſhould bave ſtyled Sycorax a —blue-eyed hag, in- 
ſtead. of A 6700. eyed one? See . IV. p. 32 _ and Vol. XIX. 
p. 284, n. 4. STEEVENS, | 
our French flop. Slops a are large looſe breiches or trow= 
len, worn at preſent only by ſailors. hp ach | 

See Vol. VII. p. 274, u. 2. MALONE \# 

= What counterfeit &c. ? | . 
Mer. The flip, fir, the lip; ] To ndern, this play + on | 
the words counterfrit and flip, it ſhould be obſerved that in our au- 
| tliors time there was a counterfeit! piece of money diſtinguiſhed by 
| the vame of a flip, This will appear in the following. inftances: 
% And therefore he went aud got him certain flips, which are. 
cunte- ſeit pieces of money, being braſſe, aud covered over with 
blyer, which the common people” call flip.” Thieves falling out, 
Tru men come by their Goods . by n Greene. 2 | 
Again, | 

3:1 bad like t She been | | | 

© Abus'd i* the buf eſs, had the ih dure d on me, 

A counter ſeit.“ Magnetick Lady, Ad III. le. vi „ 
er n may be ſecu in ney" $ ne Plays, Vol. V P- 
396. edit, 1780. Rib. | 


55 in Skialethria, + 2 colledion of "Epigrams, Sabres ke, 
1598s | 


ROMEO AND JULIET. | „ 


of Verona, [petting of her rival's eyes, as Fee beautiful, 8 


% ROMEO AND JULIET. 


Rom: 8 good Mercät d, my buſineſs wa 
great; and, in ſuch a caſe as 0; a man may 
ſtrain courteſy. e | 
MR. That's as ach as ts bach a caſe as 
yours conſtrains a man to bow in the hams, 
Ron. Meaning—to court ſy. 


Ma. Thou haſt moſt kindly hit the 
Rou. A moſtcourteous expoſition, | 
Meg. Nay, 1 am the very of e 
Row. Pink for flower. | 5 
MA. Right. N | | 
_ Row. Why, then \ is my pump welt flower. 
MER. Well laid: . Follow me chis Jell now, till 


6 ls not A fond then which a fl receives 
« For curreut money? She which thee deceaves 
„With copper guilt, is but a fp oo het 7 
It appears from a paſſage in Gaſcoigne's Aduentures of Mafer F. J. 
no date, that a ſip was ma piece of money which was then fallen 
to three ens aa and they called near! ral p. 281. 
| STEEVENS, 


Tie tip is elſes We in No Wit like 4 Woman's, a 
- comedy; by Middleton, 1657: „ Clown, Becaule you (hall be 
ſure on't, you bave given me a nine-vence here, and I'll give you 
the ſlip lor 3; { Exit. } MALONE, | | 


. then is my pump well flower d. ] Here is a vcin of wit 


too thin to be ealily found. The fundamentil idea is, that Romeo 
wrote Nee 9 that is, e Win * in hgures. 
6 1 * JoRNs0x. 


| 1 hs Goth of the MOT Beg in the plate at the conciu{ion 
of the firſt part of King Oy V. with ys.” . Tollet's remarks ag. 
nexed to it. 0 

lt was the FE ee to wear' \ribbomns in the Wa formed into tbe 
ſhape of roſes, or of any flowers. Other So, in The Majque of 
Flowers, aQed by the Gentle nen of Gray's-lnu, 1614: * Every 


meer J 6 was fates d with a flower ſuitable 19 his cap. 
8 5 TEEVENS. 


8 Wall rid: 308 80 the enden copy. | The quarto of 1599, 20 


ag 


"7 


as 


il 


len 


EVS. 
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thou vaſt worn ont thy pump; ln 29 oe A 


ingle ſole of it is worn, che jeſt may remain, weak | 


the wearing, ſolely ſingular. 5 
' Rox: O lingle· ſoled jeſt,” folely. fngalar for the 8 


inglene ls! ' 4 

Men. Come between us, good Benvolio ; my | 
wits fail.“ x 
Rom. Switch and ſpurs, Fitch and ſpurs; or 


Til cry a match. 


Mer. Na y, if thy wits ron he la: gooſe chaſe, XY 


| have done £ for thou haſt n more of che 2855 goole 5 


— 


\ 


the es: ancient copies, ayes: e il, follow, 105 What was: 
meant, I ſuppoſe, was—Sheer wit! follow, &c. and this corrupion 
may ſerve to juſtify an emendation that I have propoſedin a paſſage. 
in Antony and Cleopatra, where I am confident ſure was a N * 
blunder. See Vol. XVIII. p. 263, n. 5. MALONE, » 


By ſure wit might be meant, wit that bits its mark. srirvens. 


1 0 ſingle-ſoled 0%, EI. e. light, unſolid; feeble. This com- 
pouud epithet occurs likewiſe in Hall's Second: Book of Satires: : 
« And ſcorne contempt it ſelfe that doth excite 
Each þ Jingle-ſold ſquire to ſet you at ſo light.” 
Again, in Decker's Wonderful Yeare, 1603, ve meet with a 2 
ſngle-ſole fidler,” STEEVENS. | 


This epithet is here uſed equivocally, Tt Khmer Equified W 
or coutemptible: and that is-one of the ſenſes in which it is uſed 
here, 80, in Holinſhed's Deſcription of Ireland, p- 23:— which 
vas not unlikely, confidering that a meane tower might ſerve ſuch 
fagle- foale kings as were at thole daies in Ireland.” MALONE. 


—— my wits fail. ] Thus tke quarto 1597. The re 1599 : 


and ie folio,—my wits fainks. STFEVENS, 


— if thy wits run tht wild-gooſe OB; I have done; 15 One 94 
kind of horſe-race, which reſembled the flight of will-geeſs, was 
formerly known by this name, Two horſes:were flarted- together; 
ad which ever rider could get the lead, the other was obliged to 
follow bim over whatever ground. the foremoſt jockey choſe to go, 
That horſe which conld diftance the ather, won the race. See more 


concerning this. diverſion 1 in Chambers 5 Diaionen lall edition under | 
the mms: 1 | | 46 


1. 


- 


10 ROMEO AND > JULIET. 


whole five: Was 1 'with you there for the gooſe ? 


| when thou waſt not there for the goole. - 


5 ſharp ſauce. 


| turnameats, hofſe races, wild-gooſe chaſes, are the dilporu of great 


Again, in Fair Em, 1631: 


- Again, in Gower, De con feſſione Amantis, Lib, VIII. fol. or b: 


in one of chy wits, than I am fore; 1 have in my 
Rom. Thou waſt never with me for any lng 


Mn. I will bite thee by the ear” for that If. 
Rox. Nay, good gooſe, bite not.“ 
MR. Thy wit is a very bitter bes itis a | 


Row. And is it not well ſerved : in to a ſweet 
| goole? 1 


This birbarous ſport i is Nt by: Burton i in b Anatom 6 of 
Melee, as a recreation much in vogue in his time among 
gentlemen. « Riding of great horſes, running at ring, tilts and 


8 'P- 266. edit. 1632, fol. 

This account explains the pleaſantry. nope: up. | between Romeo 
and his gay companion. My wits fail, ſays Mercutio.” —Romeo 
exclaims briſkly —++ Switch aod ſpurs, ſwitch and ſpurs.” — To 
Which Mercutio rejoins, Nay, it Wy wits run the N 
Chace,” xc. HoLT WHITE, | | 


* T will bite thee by the ear om 80 Sir. Epicure Mammon to 
Face in Ben Jonſon's Alchemiſt: | 

8 Slave, I could bite thine car,” srfzvrss. | 
727 —— good gooſe, bite not. 5 Is a proverbial ga; to be 
found in Ray's Collection; and is e in . Two W omen 
of Alingtou, 1599. STEEVENS. | We” 


—2 ven bitter ſweeting;] * bitter ſwerting, is an apple 
of that name. So, in Summer's Laff Will and Teſtament, 1600: 
as well crabs aer for bis ſummer, fruits,” 


bat, in diſpleaſure. 8957 | | 
And left me ſuch a bitter feet. to griaw 7 upon?” ; 


4% For al! ſuch tyme of love is lore, 
„Aud like unto the bitter ſwete ; 5 | 
„ For though it thiuke a man fyiſt ſvete, 
He ſhall well felen at lalke 5 
2 That it is ee Ke. STEEVENS. 


8. 


O un AND Jour. og 


** 


Aer. 0. nerd SA wit of cheverel. N that Aretches 
Com. an inch narrow to an ell broad! CN 
Rom. I ſtretch it out for that. n 


Mn. Why, is not this Harte: now + Wick groan- 
ing for love? now art thou ſociable, now art thou 


Romeo; nowart thou what thou art, by art as well 5 | 
| as by nature: for this driveling love is like a great 
natural, that runs lolling up and HOY to hide his 7 


bauble in a hole.“ 
BEN. Stop there, ſtop thirs. 


Mrs. Thou es me to top in my tale leagainſ | 
the bair.? ho. 
Bex. Thou would elle have made thy tale large. 


1 . ui of cheverel, 4 Cleverel is ſoft leather or gloves. 


e. | 


* in Ti Two Moids of Myrecclack, 1609: 
6 Drawing on love's white hand a glove of warmth, 
«Not cheveril ſtretching to ſuch propnanation; 7 
Again, 3 in The Owl, by Drayton: ' 33 


aA cheverall conſcience, and a ſearching wit.“ | | STexvEns, : 


Cleverill is from chevreuvil, roebuck, MUSGRAVE. 


. 


| whichaddedto the gooſe, proves thee far and wide 8 
| a broad gooſe,*. 1 5 


* —— proves thee far and wide a broad gooſe. ] To afford Na ö 


meaning to this poor but intended witticiſm, Dr. Farmer would 


i proves thee far and wide abroad, gooſe,” STEEVENS. 


—— to hide his bauble in 4 hols. ] It has been already obſeryed | 


Wor) Hawkins, in a note on All's Well, &c. Vol. IX. p. 162. 

u, 6, that a bauble was one of the accoutrements of a licenſed 

fool or jeſter. 80 again, in Sir W. D'Avenant's Albovine, 1629: 

For ſuch rich widows there. love court fools, and uſe to play WO: 

their baubles,” 

Again, in The longer thou live l. tie more Fool thin art, 1570 | 
And as ſtark an idiot as ever bare bable." | 7, 


See the plate at the end of King Henry IV. F. . with ur. Tole 


leis obſervations on it. STEBVENS, 
gain the hair. ] 4 contrepoil : Fr. Ain expreſſion equiva- 


lent to one which we now uſe—4 againſt the grain.“ See Vol. v. 


p. 97; n. 5; and Vol. XII. p. 355, n. 2. STEEYENS. 


| opine, that the commentators, in the preſent inflance, - have 55 


eſche u ed to ſeek the bottom of the poet's meantsg: but tute flentia 5 


Neu, ſaith the Koman adage, AMNER. 


110 ROMEO ANDJULIE 45 


ME. 0. thou art r deceived, I ond 5 made 


it ſhort: for I was come to the whole depth ol my Mi 
tale: and meant, indeed, to N the argument hand 
no longer.“ ey. 1 872 | Nt 
| FROM Here $ goodly beer! 0 Re 
him! 
Enter Norſe and Peres. 5 N 
PETE | ſelf t 
5 Men. A ſail, Aa fail, 9 a ſail! tell 
BEN. Two, two; a dark, and a ſmock. | R 
NRSE. Peter! olde 
PER. Anon? you 
Nurs. My fan, Peter.“ ſor 
Mex. Pr'ythee, do, good Peter, to  bide her face: N 
for her fan's che fires of the two, \ 
Nunsk. God ye good morrow, . ; wel 
Mn. G00 ye . den,” fair gentlewoman, d 
6 den 
2 10 occupy the artrment ng ER, 1 we have another 0 
wanton alluſion. See Vol. XIII. p. 86,.n. 5. Maroxz. 
9 Mer. 4 ſail, a ſoil, ] Thus the quarto, 1597. In the ſub- | 
| ſequent ancient From theſe words are . given to Romeo. . 
4  _Matour, i. 
1 My fan; Peter. 15 The buſineſs of Peter carrying the Nurſe 0 
Fan, ſeems ridiculous according io modern manners; but 1 find | 
ſuch was formerly the pradtite. In an old pamphlet called © The in 
Serving-man's Comfort,” 1598,“ we are informed, + The miftreſ in! 
| muſt r one to 9 0 ber- cloake, and "ROOT; another her fannt.“ bay 
-- „ Fim He 
Again, in Chad, Labour's Lofts | t 
0 fee him walk before A lady, and to bear her fan,” * 
Again, in Every Man out of his Humour s © If any lady, Kc. - 
want an upright gentleman in the nature of a gentleman— -uſher, rea 
Kc. who can hide his face with her fan, &c. STEEVENS. | ch 
? Good ye good den,] i. e. God give you. a good even. The ter 
| fiſt of theſe contradions is common among the ancient comick A; 
writers, So, in R. Brome's Northern La,, 16331 L 


— Cos you good —_ * STEEVIVSsS. 


ide 
my 
ent 


bo 


3 


ROMEO AND JULIBT. 3 >F#4 
| Nonss. Is it good den? e 1 
Meg. Tis no leſs, I tell yon; for -tlie-bawd dy. 
hand of the dial! is now 9 805 the prick of noon.? 
NURSE: Out upon you! what a man are you? 
Row. One, e chat God Kath made 
himſelf to mar. 
Nuask. By my troth, it is well laid tor kia 50 


ſelf to mar, quoth' 4 5— Gentlemen, can any of you 


ell me where | may find the young Romeo? 5 
Row. I can tell you; but young Romeo will be 


older when you have found him, than he was when 


you ſought him: I am che youngeſt GE ORR name, 
for fault of a worſe. | 
- Nurss: You: fay well. | 
Mk. Yea, is the worlt well? very well took, 


leich; wiſely, wiſely. - 


Nurs. If you be he, fr, 1 deſire ſome conki- 


dence with you. 


BEN. She will indite him to ſome ſupper. 


le of. the dial 101 In Tie Purilan Widow, - . 
— has been attributed to our author, is a fiwilar expreſſion: 
— the lebe we of the Aan is upon the chriſſe- croſſe of noon.” 
5 . bg + . STEEVENS. A 
te prick of noon. ] 1 1 much that mine aſfociates 
in the taſk of expounding the darker phraſes of Shakſpeare, ſhould 
have overlooked this, which alſo bath already occurred in King ; 
Hey VI. P. III. AR 1. ! "Rel \ ES | 


« And made an evening at the noon-tide prick, 5 


Prick meaneth point, i. e. fun Hum, a note of diſlindion in 1 2 


a flop. So, in Timothy Bright's Clara f eric, or an Arle of ſhorte 
vc, writing / by. Charatlers, 12mo. 1588: « If the worde, by 
reaſon of tence ende in . as, I loved, then make a prick in the 


tharzder of the word, on the left kde.” "—Agzin, 44" The 8 : 
| tence wanteth a pricke,” and ſo is knowen from other tences.” 


Again, A worde of doing, that endeth in ing, as eating, Ane | 


ing, ke. requireth two e under tbe "bode; of the charader," 
. ANMNER, | . 1 


ol the ſportſmen when they ſtart a hare, Romeo aſks 'what ht bas 


ROMEO. AND JULEt. 


- Ning. A band. A have, a x awd 80 ho! 
Rom. What haſt thou deu 18 55 | 
MR. No bare, fir; © unleſs a bare, fir, in a ley 

ten pie, that! is ſomething 1758 FRG hoar ere it be 

"mo EK f 


An old hare TOY 5 
And an old hare hoar, 
Ts very. good meat in lent : 
But a hare that is bode. 
Is too much for a ſcore, 
When it hoars ere it be ſpent. — 


Romeo, will you come to your: fuher's? well 0 
. dinner thither. 3 
Ron. I will follow 1 you. 
Mi. Farewell, ancient lady; farewell, lady; lady 
PF [Exeunt RRC TTY: and BENVOU10, 
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>, 8; V9 land; * 1 Mereuiio having GETS out, By ho ! the cry 


found. Aud Mercuiio anſwers, No fare, &c. The reſt is a ſerie 
of quibbles unworthy of explanation, which he who does uot un- 
derſtand, needs not lament bis Ignorance. | Jonusox. 


So ho! is the term made uſe of in the feld when the hare 
found in her ſeat, and not when ſhe is farted. A. C. 
7 An old hare hoar, | Hoar or hoary, is often uſed for mouldy, 
a things grow white from moulding. So, in Pierce Pennyltss 
Suppltcation to the Devil, 1595: — as hoary as Dutch butter,” 
Again, in F. Beaumont's letter to Speght on his edition of Chaucer, 
_ T6092: ++ Many of Chaucer's words are become as it were vine 
and hoarts with over long og; | Rs in 1 * out of 
Alis Humour | | | 
g 16 mice and rats b 
1 $6 Eat up his grain; or elſe that It t might rot S 
6 Within the khoary ricks e'en as it ſtauds.“ STEEVEN. 


| | Theſe lines appear to have been part of an old long. In die 

quarto, 1597, we have here this Rage. direQion: * He walks Yum 
_ vhem, [i. e. the nurſe and Peter, ] and ſings.  MALONE. 
lach. lady, lady. ] The W of au od ſong Ses Jol. 
1 V. . 85 n. 5. SLLEVBNGe 1 


* 


1 toY 


Gy, 
0. 


e cry | 
is bas 


ſeries 
uu · 


EVIXS. 
In the 
et 


2 Vol. 


uke him down an a were Juſtiey 


| Chance, 1580: 


. 2 . 0 . G 
1 | | ; 4 5 
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Nurss. Marry. farewell 191 pray you, ſir, what 


faucy merchant was this, that was fo full of his 
topery?? e . . 


Rou. A gentleman, nurſe, that loves to hear 


imſelf talk ; and will ſpeak more in a minute, 


than he will ſtand to in a month. „ 
NursE. An a ſpeak any thing againſt me, III 
than he is, and 
twenty ſuch Jacks; and if I cannot, I'll find thoſe 
that ſhall. . Scurvy knave! I am none of his flirt- 
gills; 1 am none of his ſkains-mates : *—And thou 
9 Marry, farewell! ] Theſe words I bave recovered from the 
quarto, 1597. MALO, © e | 
„ what ſaucy merchant was this, &c.] The term merchant 
which was, and even now is, frequently applied io the loweſt fort 
of dealers, ſeems ancievtly to have been uſed on theſe familiar oc- 
clions in contradiſtindion to gentleman ; ſignifying that the perſon 
ſhowed by his behaviour he was a low fellow. So, in Churchyard's 
46 What ſaufis marchaunt ſpeaketh now, ſaied Venus in her 
„ | | 85 | 7 
The term chap, i. e. chapman, a word of the ſame import with 
merchant in its leſs reſpscteble ſenſe, is ſtill in common uſe among 
the vulgar, as a general denomination for any perſon of whom 
they mean to [peak with freedom or diſreſped. STEEVENS. 
See Vol. XIV. p. 59, n. 2. MALONE. q 85 ; 
? —— of this ropery 24 Ropery was anciently uſed in the ſame 
ſenſe as 70guery is now, So, in The Three Ladies of London, 1584% 
'* Thouart very pleaſant aud full of thy roperye.” 
Ripe-rricks are mentioned in another place. STEEVENS. 


See Vol. IX. p. 250, n. 5, MALONE, 


1 none of his ſkains-mates. ] None of his Htains- mates means, 1 
ipprehend, noue of his cut-throat companions, MALONE. 8 

A ſkein or ain was either a knife or @ ſhort dagger, By fhains« 
nales the nurſe means none of his looſe companious who frequent 
the teucing-ſchool with him, where we way ſuppoſe the exerciſe of 
FR pen was taught. ne, . n 

he word is uſed i e old e dy man and eds, 
* is uſed in Ne en of Seliman _ Perſedg, 


Vor. XXI. : = a0) 
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muſt ſtand by too, and ſuffer every Enave to uſe 
me at his pleaſure? 
Pxr. I ſaw no man uſe you at his Fett if 
had, my weapon ſhould quickly have been ont, ! 
warrant you: I dare draw as ſoon as another man, 
if 1 ſee occaſion in a good MON and the law on 
my ide. 

Nursz. Now, afore God, I am ſo vex'd, that 
every part about me quivers. Scurvy knave! 
Pray you, fir, a word: and as I told you, my young 
lady bade me inquire yon out; what ſhe bade me 
ſay, I will keep to myſelf: but firſt let me tell ye, 
if ye ſhould lead her into a fool's paradiſe, as they 
ſay, it were a very groſs kind of behaviour, ay 
oy ys. for the e is Fanny +: and, 


10 Againft the . Iriſh have I ſerv'd, 

Aud in my ſkin bare tokens of their fteins,” | 
Again, in the comedy called Lingua, &c. 1607. At the opening 
of the piece Lingus is repreſented as apparelled in a particular 
manner, aud among other things————having Ja little An. tied in 
A a purple ſcarf.” 

Green, in his Quib for an up fart Cette, deſcribes . an ill. 
favoured kuave, who wore by bis fide. a keine like a brewer! 
bung- knife.“ | | 

Skein is the Iriſh word for a knife. 

Again, in The Merry Devil of Edmonton, 1608 : 

e with this frantick and untamed pa ſſi on, 
e To whet their eins.“ 
. in Warver's Albion's England, 1602, B. V. chap. vi: 
e e biddep ſkeines from underneath their forged garment 

drew." 

Mr. M. Maſon, however, ſuppoſes: the Nurſe uſes /ksins-mals 
for kins mates, and ropery for roguery. STEEVENS. 

5 —— if ye ſhould lead her into a fool's paradiſe, 6s they ſa, 80, 
in 4 ee of pleaſant delightes, e Au new ene, 
| ke. 1584. 
| When they ſee they way her win, | 
They leave then where they did begin: 

"$6 They prate, and make the matter nice, 
Ct Au leaye hers in 0 abs. a MALONE; 
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Rom. Nurſe, 
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| herefore, if you mould deal double with ber truly, 
| jt were an ill thing to be offered to any gentlewo= 

man, and very weak dealing. 
commend me to thy lady and 
I proteſt unto thee, — | 


Nuksk. Good heart! and, i faith, I will tell her 


25 much: Lord, lord, ſhe will be a joyful woman: 


Rom. What wilt thou tell her, nurſe? thou doſt 


not mark me. 
No GE. I will tell her, fir, Thi you do proteſt; 6 
which, as take it, is a gentlemanlike offer. 


58 


RoM. Bid her deviſe lome means to come to 


ſhrift 


This afternoon; | 
And there ſhe ſhall at friar Laurence cat: 
Be ſhriv'd, and married. 


Row. Go to; ; I fay, 


Here is for on pains.” 
NURSE. No, truly, br] - not a penny. 


you ſhall. 


NuRsE. This aden, fir? well, ſhe ſhall be 


chere. 


Ron. And ſtay, good aunts; behind the abbey- 


wall: 


Within this Bout my n man ſhall be with thee; 5 


— ole: Whether the repetition of this word conveyed 


any idea peculiarly comick to Shakſpeare's audience, is not at * 
leat to be determined, The uſe of it, however, is ridiculed 1 


the old comedy of Sir Giles Gooſecap, 1606: 
« There is not the beft duke s ſon in France dares ſay, I proteft,. 


till he be one and thirty years old at leaſt; 
8 is not to be poſſeſſed before.“ STervens. 


—— Here is for thy pains. ] So, in The Tragical nion * 


"Van and Juliet, 1562: 


for the inheritance of 


Ihen he vicrowns of gold out of his pocket drew; 
| And gave them her z—a Might reward, quoth. he —40 


fo adieu.“ 


MALON K. 
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kad bring” thee cords made like a tackled fair 
Which to the high top- gallant of my joy* 
Muſt be my convoy in the ſecret night, 
Parewell he truſty, and I'll quit thy pains. 
Farewell !—Commend me to thy miſtreſs, _ 
NuRsE, Now God 1 in heaven bleſs thee !—Hat 
„ eon, 
Row. What ſay'ſt thon, my 8 nurſe? 
Nounsx. 18 your man ſecret 7 Did you nc'er hear 
ſay— 
Two may ech counſel, putting one r 
Rom. I warrant thee; my man's as true as flee], 
NuksE. Well, fir; my miſtreſs is the ſweeteſt 
lady—Lord, lord when twas a little prating 
thing, —there's a nobleman in town, one Paris 


1 like a tackled air: 1 Like laaire of FINDS, in the tackle of a 
| ſhip, Jounson. 


A Hair, for a flight of le is ill the language of co and, 
and was probably once common to both kingdoms, MaALOxE. 


—cop- -gallant of my Joy —] The 175 gallant is the highek 

_ extremity of the maſt of a ſhip. _ 

The expreſhon is common to many writers: among the reſt, to 

Markham, jn his Engli/h Arcadia, 1607 : | 

— 80 — bebolding in the high: e of his valour, 

Again, in Eliofio Libidinoſo, 16662 

hat, vailing 10p- bellen, By returned,” &c. 
895 STEEVENS, 


9 Two may keep counſel, &c. This beende with a Light varia; 
tion, bas been already introduced in Titus Andronicus. STEEVENS, 

2 I warrant thee; | 1, which is not in che quartos or firſt folio, 
was ſupplied by the cditor of the ſecond folio, MALONE, 


Well, fir ; my miftreſs is the ſweeteſt lady — Lord, lord: — 
when 'twes a li 2 prating thing. ] So, in the poem: 
DE 2. 1 ng how the gave her ſuck in youth, ſhe leaveth not to tell. 
A pretty babe, quoth ſhe, it was, when it was young; 
6 «LO low it could full preitily have prated with its tongue, 
fee. 


This e is not found 3 in Painter a Rhemeo and Juliella. 
MALQ%h 


1 


ark 


ear 
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bat ul fain lay knife aboard ; bat fhe, good 


ſoul, had as lieve lee a toad, a very toad, as ſee 


vim. 1 anger ber ſometimes; and cell her that 
Paris is the properer man; but, I'll warrant yon, 
when 1 ſay ſo, ſhe looks as pale as any clout in the 


nrſal world. Doth not e and Romeo 1 885 Mr 
both with a letter?“ | 


Rom. Ay, nurſe; What of that? both with an R. 
NursE. Ah, mocker! that's che dog's name. R 


is for the dog. No; I know it begins with ſome 


other letter: and ſhe hath the prettieſt ſententions 


{ Doth not roſemary and Rome) begin both with 6 5170 ? ] By this 
queſtion the nurſe means to inſinuate that Romeo's image was ever 
in the mind of Juliet, and that they would be married. Roſemary 
being conceived to have the power, of ſtrengthening the memory, 
was an emblem of remembrance, and of the affection of lovers, 
and (for this reaſon probably,) was worn at Mas So, in 4 
Handfull of pleaſant Deliles, &c. 1584: _ 

„ Roſemary is for remembrance, | 
% Betweene us daie and night, 5 
% Wiſhing that I might alwaies have 
« You preſent in my light.” 
Again, in our author's Hamlet: 
« There's roſemary, that's for remembrance.” | 

That roſetnary was much uſed at weddings, appears from man 
pallages in the old plays. So, in The Noble Spanijh Soldier, 1634 : 
« I meet few but are Ruck with roſemary; every one allk'd me, 
who was to be married?” Again, in The Wit of a Woman, 1604 : 
„ What is here to do? Wine and cakes, and n, and noſee 


bits? What, a wedding?“ MALONE, 


On a former occaſion, the author of the preceding note bas 
uſpeted me of too much refinement. Let the reader judge whether 
he bimſelf is not equally culpable in tbe preſent inſtance, The 
Nurſe, I believe, is guilileſs of ſo much POD as is here im- 
puted to her queſtion. STEEVEN8. - 


* Nurſe. Ak, mocter ! that's the dog's name. Ke.] It is a little wor- 
lifyiog, that the ſenſe of this odd Ruff, when found, ſhould not be 


| Worth the pains of retrieving it : 


* — fpilhy iudigoa theatris 
«4 ne pudet reeitare, & nugis addere Soudths's 15 
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of it, of you and roſemary, that it would do you | 


"an to hear 1 it. 


The Nurſe | is repreſented as mins Gly creature ; "hs fays, te 
will tell Romeo a good joke about his miſtreſs, and aſks him, whe. 
ther Roſemary and Romeo do not begin both with a letter: He 
ſays, Yes, an R. She, who, we muſt ſuppoſe, could not read, 
thought he had mock'd her, and ſays, No, ſure, 1 know better; 
our dog's name is R. yours begins with another leitet. This jg 
natural enough, and in charager. R put her in mind of that 

ſound which is made by dogs when they ſuarl; and therefore, l 
preſume, ſhe ſays, that is the dog's name, R in ſchools, being 
called The dog's letter. Ben Jonſon, in his Engliſh adage ſays 
: R is the dog's letler, and hirreth in the e 
52 Ixxitata canis goes R. R . plurima dicat. Lucil, 

a WARBURTON, 


Dr. Warburton reads SEE, * be is for Thee ? STEEVENS. 


I belicve we ſhould read—R 1s for the 406. No; I knovit 
begins with ſome other letter. TYRWHITT, | 


I have adopted this emendation, though Dr. "HED has ſince 


recommended another which ſhould ſeem equally to deſerve ate 
| tention. He would either omit name or infert letter. The dog 
| letter, as the ſame gentleman obſerves, is pleaſantly exemplited 
in Barclay's Ship of Fools, 1578: 
This man malicious which troubled is with wrath, 
© Nought els ſoundeth but the hoorſe letter R. 
«© Though all be well, yet he none aunſwere hath 
: "86 Save tbe dogges letter PALATE with var, nar.” 
| STEEVENS, 


 Eraſmns i in explaining the adage © canina facundia,” ſays, « R. 
litera quæ in rixando prima eft, - cadina vocatur.” I think it is vſed 
in this ſenſe more than once in Rabelais: and in The Alchenif 
Subtle ſays, in making out Abel Drugger's name, « And tight 
ancnft bim a dog ſnarling er.“ Douck. 


Mr. Ty rwhitt's alteration is certainly ſuperior to either Dr. Wit- 
- burton's (Thee? no;) or one formerly propoſed by Dr. Johnſon 

(the none ) not but the old reading is as good, if not better, when 
_ properly regulated; e. g. | 


Ah, motker! that's the dog' $ name. R is for beo; 1 know 
it begins with ſome other letter. RITSON. | 


This paſſage is not in the o1iginal copy af 17 The quatto 


1599.7 . folio read-—Al, mocker, that's the dog's uame. 
MALOKE, 
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Row. Cound me to thy lady. 2 Exit, 
- NussE. Ay, a thouſand times.—Peter”! 

Per. Anon? 

127285 Heber, Take my f fan, and 80 before.“ 

| [ Exeunt, 


Capulers Garden, 


Enter Jouaer: 


| Jot. The doth ſtruck. 1 | when 1 did tend 
the nurſe; 
In balf an hour ſhe promis d to return. 

Perchance, ſhe cannot meet him: — that's not ſo.— 
0, ſhe is lame! love's heralds ſhould be thoughts,” 
| Which ten times faſter glide than the ſun's beams, 
Driving back ſhadows over lowring hills: 


6 Peter, Take 1 my fes, and go Slice ] Thus the firſt quarto. The 
ſubſequent ancient copies inſtead of theſe words bave—Before, and 
| apace, MALONE, 
| This cuſtom of having a fan · carrier is alſo mentioned by Burton | 
in bis Anatom of Melancholy, edit. 1632, p. 603: 5 
- doe you heare, good man; „ 
No give me pearle, aud carry you my fon.”  STERVENS, 
—=— ſhould be thoughts, ke. The 5 is thus ei 
" quatto, 159): | 
— ſhould be thoughts, Ws 
Aad run more ſwift than hafty powder fir "4 
- Doth burry from the fearful cannon's month. 
Oh, now ſhe comes! Tell me, gentle Nurſe, 
What ſays my love ?— 
The greateſt part of the ſcene is likewiſe added fince that 18050 | 
Sbakſpeare, hewever,. ſeems to have thought one of the ideas 
compriſed in the foregoing quotation from the earlieſt quarto, toe 
valuable to be loſt. He bas therefore inſeried it in Romeo's ark 
(peech to the n in Ad V 
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Haſt thou wet with him? Send thy man away. 


folio, The quarto reads: 


\ 


Therefore do nimble- -pinion d doves draw love 
And therefore hath the wind- ſwift Cupid wing, 
Now is the ſun upon the highmoſt hill 
Of this day's journey; and from nine till twelve 
Is three long hours, — yet ſhe is not come. 
Had ſhe affections, and warm youthful blood, 
She'd be as ſwift in motion as a ball; _ 
My words wonld bandy ber to wy ſweet love. 


Jul 

And his to me: : ug 
But old folks, many ſeign as they were dead; To (: 
Unwieldy, 9 Heavy and 9 50 as lead. rhe. 
1 TE Is io 
" Enter Nurſe 1 Petr. | _— 


© God, ſhe comes 0 honey nurſe, what news? 


N 
 NursE. Peter, ſtay at the gate. [Fail PETER, you 
Jox. Now, good ſweet nurſe, —0 lord! bs not 
Ilook'ſt thou ſad? yet 

Though news be fad, yet tell them merril f 
If good, thou ſham'ſt 5 mulick of {weet news talk 
Buy playing it to me with fo ſour a face.“ the 

NoRsE. 1 am aweary, give me leave a while;— zen 
Fye, how my bones ache! What a jaunt have! had“ bo 
WY violently, as haſty powder fir'd + 1 

| „% Doth hurry from the fatal cannon's womb.” STREVENS. 

If good, thou ſham'ft the muſick of ſweet news | | 85 

By playing it to me with Jo ſour a 1 So, jo Antony ans T 
 Sltopatra: _ SPRING | kin 
© —— needs ſo tart a favour, 
% To trumpet ſuch good VI 8 

Again, in Cymleline: : 

| if it be ſummer-news, 
Sm ile to it before.“ In 


e What a jaunt have 1 a7] This is the reading of the 


— what a jaunce have T bad! =»; . 


148 EN | 
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Jot. 1 h thon hadſt my bones, and I thy 
„ 
Nay, come, I pray thee, ſpeak ; ee good nuiſe, 95 
u . 
Nunsx. Jeſu, What haſte? cal you not a 
awhile? | 
Do you not ſee, thatT am out of reach? | 
Jo. How art thou out of breath, when thou 
haſt breath _ 
To ſay to me—that thou art ont of Te TY | 
The excuſe, that thou doſt make in this delay, 
Is longer than the tale thou doſt excuſe. 
thy news good, or bad? anſwer to that; 
Kay either, and I'll lay the circumſtance: 
Let me be ſatisfied, Is't good or bad? F 
Nurst. Well, you have made a ſimple choice; 
you know not how to chooſe a man: Romeo! no, 
not he; though his face be better than any man's, 
yet his leg excels all men's; and for a hand, and 
a ſoot, and a body, —though they be not to be 
alk's on, yet they are paſt compare: He is not 
the lower of courteſy, —but, I'll warrant him, as 
gentie as a lamb.— Go thy ways, wench; lerve 
Cod: - What, have you dined at home? 
Jul, No, no; But all this did I know before; 
What lays be of our marriage ? what of that?* 


The t wo 20145 appear to have been formerly Heep. See 

| King Richard IT: 5 
„ FSpur- gall, d and tir d e 1 blokes7, | 
Non. 
* No, no: But all this did 1 know before : 
Whai ſays he of our marriage ? what of that Ul 56," in The 

Trogicall Hiftory of Romeus and Juliet 1562: 

„ Vclt me elſe what. quod ſhe, this evermore I thought; | 

„ But of our marriage, fay at once what antiwar, ove you 
brought | * Maren. 


\ 


| To catch my death with jaunting up and down! 
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| Nuns. Lord, 'how ad head akes ! ! Fat a 100 
have I? . 
It beats as it would fall in twenty pieces. 5 
My back o' t other ſide. -O, my back, my back!— 
Beſhrew your heart, for ſending me abont, 


Jur. Ifaith, I am ſorry that thou art not well: 


Sweet, ſweet, ſweet nurſe tell me, what ſays my 
tove? 


Nunes. Your love ſays like an honeſt gentleman, 


And a courteous, and a kind, and a handſome, 


And, I warrant, a virtuous ;—Where is Kee mo- 


ther? 6 
Jur. Where is my mother hy, mei is within; 


Where ſhould ſhe be? How oddly thou reply? 


Your, love ſays like an honeſt gentleman — 
5 Where is your mother? _ 
VVV God's lady dear! 
- Are you ſo hot? ww” come up, I trow; _ 
Is this the poultice for my aking bone? 
Henceforward do your meſſages yourſelf. 
Jur. Here's Tuck a coil; TMs. what fays 
Romeo? _ 
Nunsk. Have you got leave | to go to ſhrift to- 
„ ay 7 
r 1 have. I 
 NuRsE. Then hie you hence to fria Laurence 
„ - 
There ſtays a kalans to ibs yon a wife: 
Now comes the wanton blood up in * cheeks, 
They'll be in ſcarlet ſtraight at any news. 
Hie you to church; I muſt another way, 
To ſetch a ladder, by the which your love 
Kult climb a bird 8 neſt ſoon, when it is dark: 


i A N 
* * * O "4 n e . 2 N. jp 1 f N L — = tf * * * 1 
R * ae 1 > . N . * * . 
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Jam Ihe drndge, wid coil. in your delight; 
But you ſhall bear the burden ſoon at night. : PoE Snag 
Go, I'll to dinner; hie you to the cell. 5 


Jur. Hie to high fortune !—honeſt nurſe, fare . 
— N l[Eceunt. 
a 8 | 10 E N E VI. | 
= "Eder lee Gil, 
wh "Enter Friar LAURENCE and Rowzo.* 
1 1 15 Fade the 3 upon Ae holy aft, 


That arent with lorrow chide us no! — 


3 This ſcene was entirely new formed: : the reader may be | 
pleaſed to have it as it was at firſt written: | ED | 
Rom. Now, father Laurence, in thy holy grant | | ; ; / - Il 
Conſifts the good of me and Juliet. CEE ig „ Fa 
| Friar, Without more words, I will do all 1 may. 
Jo make you bappy, if in me it lie. : ES, 
Rom. This morning here ſhe pointed we ſhould meet, 5 
And conſummate thoſe never-parting bands, 
Witneſs of our bearts' love, by Jans bands ; z 
And come ſhe will. | 
Friar,” I gueſs ſhe will indeed: | 
. Youth" s love is quick, Twiſter than toifteſt ſpeed. 


ays 


U 
ice 5 Enter Julie ſomewia! fol ond endracet Romeo. 38 


See where ſhe comes "WE Ds 
So light a foot ne'er hurts the trodden flower; 
Of love and Joy, lee, fee the eee your: | 

Jul. Romeo! | Kok 

Rom. Ny Juliet, welcoma'd As do wikiog eyes 
(Clos d in night's miſts) attend the frolick . | | 
$0 Romeo bath en 3 5 e 
Aud thee. art come. . | 


eks, 


Therefore, love moderately; long love doth ſo; 
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Row. Amen, amen ! but come what ſorrow can, 
| It cannot countervail the exchange of joy 
hat one ſhort minute gives me in her fight: 
Do thon but cloſe our bands With hy words, ; 
Then love-devouring death do what he dare, 
Ic is enough I may but call her mine.. 
FRI. Theſe violent delights have violent ends,“ 
And ia their triumph die; like fire and powder, 
Which, as they kiſs, conſume: The [weeteſt bone 
Is loathſome in his own deliciouſneſs, 
And in the taſte confounds the appetite: | 


Too ſwift arrives“ as apa hy as too LOW. 


Jul. * am (if I be . 

Dome to my ſun; ſhine nd and make me fair. 
Rom. All beauteous fairneſs dwelleth i in thine eyes. 
Jul. Romeo, from thine all brightneſs doth ariſe, 

Friar Come, wantons, come, the ftealiug bours do paſs ; 

Defer embracements to ſome fitter time; 
Part for a time, you ſhall not be alone, 
Till holy church bath join'd you both in one.“ 

| Rom. Lead, holy father, all delay ſeems long. 

Jul. Make haſte, make haſte, this ling'riag doth us-wrong, 

Friar. O, ſoft and fair makes ſweeteſt work they lay; 
* Haſte is a common bind rer in Deer. [ Exeutt, 
| — STEEVENS, 


4 Theſe bickad aelights have violent ends] * in our author's 
| Rope of Lucrece: 

5 © Theſe violent vanities can never aft. 35 Mat ohr. 
5 Too ſwift arrives ——] He that travels too falt is as lou bes 


| fore he comes to the end of his journey, as he that travels lou. 0 
ann e miſhap. - JOHNSON. | ap 
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o . 


EE Enter Juni. 


Here comes the lady: 6 _O; ſo light a . 
Will ne'er wear out the everlaſling mate” -- 
A lover may beſtride the goſſomers? 
That idle in the wanton ſummer air, 

And yet not fall; ſo light is vanity. e 
Jol. Good even to my ghoſtly nee e 
Far. Romeo Thall thank thee, e for as hace 

Bak 7, . 
JoL. as much to him, elſe are his thanks too 
much. : gc 
Row. Ah, Julier, if the SPP BA of thy j joy ed, 

be ſheap'd like mine, and that thy {kill be more 4 

To blazon it, then ſweeten with thy breath 

This neighbour air, and let rich muſick's tongue 

Unfold the imagin'd happineſs that both 

Receive in either is this cnt e 


— 
* 


: Ber comes the lady : ke. 8 the poet picks think the 
alteration of this ſcene on the whole to be neceſſary, I am afraid, 
in reſpe& of the paſſage before us, he has not been very ſucceſsful, 
The violent byperbole of never wearing out the everlaſting flint ap- 
pears to me not only more reprehenfible, but even leſs beautiful | - 
than the lines as they were originally written, where the lightneſs —_ 


of Juliet's motion is accounted for from the cheerful elſes. the 
Pilon of love produced in her mind. STEEVENS. | 


tunk, 
Ex s. 


hor's 


| bes 
low, 


1 4 lover may befiride the goſſomers —] The Coſſoner i is the long | 
White filament which flies in the air in ſummer, ** in Honnibab . 
ud Scipio, 1639, by Nabbes: | 

% Fine as Aracbne's web, or goſſamer N | 
_ * Whoſecurls'when garniſh'd by their dreſſing, how | 
% Like that ſpun vapour, when tis pearl'd with dew 6 
See Vol. XX. p. 490, n. 2. STEEVENS. 


See Bullokar's Engliſh Expoſitor, 1616: « FE TAG Things | 
that ihe like cobwebs1 in the ayre. MAT ONE. e 


Oo AND JULIET. 


RE Conceit, more neh in matter chan in 
| words, 
: Brags of his ſubſtance, not of ornament: 
They are but beggars that can count their worth, 
Punt my true love is grown to ſuch exceſs, 
2585 1 cannot ſum up half my ſum of wealth.“ 
Far. Come, come with me, and We will mak 
„ SOT YODER} : 
For, by your leaves, you ſhall not ſtay alone, 
7; ill 9 church 1 e two in one. [ Excunt 


„ Conceit, more rich rec.] Conceit n means imagination 90 
ba in The Rape of Lucrece: :- 

„ —which the conceited painter drew fo proud,” „ 
see Vol. XV. p. 373, n. 7. MALONE. | | 
Thus in the title-page.to the fiiſt quarto edit, of The Merry Wing 

| of Windſor a % A moſt pleaſant and excellent conceit:d comedy” kc, 
Again, in the title Ke. to King Henry I. 3 1599; 
—— with the bumorous conceits of Sir Joba Falltaffe— 
0 SrkEvxxs. 
5 5 » T hey are but beggars that can count their worth 5] So, in dnloy 
and Cleopatra: 
here's beggary 3 in the love that can be reckon' £2] 
; | See Vol. XVIII. p. 173, n. 7. STEEVENS. 
So, in Muck ado about Nothing: «+ I were but little happy, if ! 
could ſay how much.“ MaLons, | 
* I cannot ſum up half "y Jun of ak} The quarto, 1599 
reads: 
| I cannot ſum up ſum of half my wealth, 
The undated quarto and the folioz: «+ | 
Ils cannot ſum up ſerie of half my wealth. 
The emendation was made by Mr. Stecvens. MALONE. 


— 
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er m. SCENE L; 


A publick Place. 
Enter MEn.CUTIO, BENVOLIO, Page, and Serv ants. 


Bey. I pray thee, good Mercutio, lets retire; 
The day is hot, the Capulets abroad. 5 
And, if we meet, we ſhall not 'ſcape a brawl; _ 
For now, theſe hot days, is the mad blood ſtirring. 
Men. Thou art like one of thoſe fellows, that, 
when he enters the confines of a tavern, claps me 
is ſword upon the table, and ſays, God ſend me no 
wed of thee!, and, by the operation of the ſecond 
mp, draws it on the drawer, when, indeed, there 
OO ou oe a hl. 5 . 
Ben, Am I like ſuch a fellow? e 
Mrz. Come, come, thou art as hot a Jack in thy 
mood as any in Italy, and as ſoon moved to be 
moody, and as ſoon moody to be moved. 
. /// . 
Meg. Nay, an there were two ſuch, we ſhonld 
have none ſhortly, for one would kill the other, 


Ile day is hot,] It is obſerved, that in Italy almoſt all aſſaſ« 
fvations are committed during the heat of ſummer. JoHNsON. _ 

In Sir Thomas Smith's Commonwealth of England, 1583, B. II, 
t. xix, p. 70, it is ſaid, „ And commonly every yeere or each | 
ſecond yeere in the beginning of ſommer or afterwards (for in the 
unn time the people for the moſt part be more unruly) even in the 
calm time of peace, the prince with bis counſel e xc. 


| 

I 
Wo. 
3 
' 
iy 
1 
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a hair. more, or a hair lefs, in his beard, than thou 


nuts, having no other reaſon but becauſe thou hal 
hazel eyes; What eye, but ſuch an eye, would ſpy 
out ſuch a quarrel? Thy head is as full of quarrels 
as an egg is full of meat; and yet thy head hath 


Thou haſt quarrelPd with a man for coughing in 
the ſtreet, becauſe he hath waken'd thy dog that 


fore Eaſter? with another, for tying his new ſhoeg 
with old tibband? and yet thou wilt tutor me 


an hour and a quarter. 


Gentlemen, good den; a word with one of you, 
; to-reſtrain me, by prudeotial advice, from quarrelling. _ | 
Thus the quario 1599, and the folio, The quarto, 1997, 
after Mr. Pope, read—Thou wilt tutor me for quarrelling. 
4 I were ſo apt &c.] Theſe two ſpeeches have been added 


teſtoftle ſcene, 2s well as in the enſuing one, STEEVENS. 


WS . 
a g N - 
- G 4 4 
: ** \ 1 5 
— N. 


1-1 


Thou! why thou wilt quarrel with a man that * 


hat. Thou wilt quarrel with a man for crackiy 


been beaten as addle as an egg, for quarrelling, 


hath lain aſleep in the ſan. Didſt thou not fall 
out with a tailor for wearing his new doublet be- 


from quarelling!* ! nn 5 
Bex. An I were ſo apt to quarrel as thou ar, 
any man ſhould buy the fee-fimple of my life for 


Mk. The fee-hmple? O fimple!* 
Enter TyBALT, and Others. 


Ben. By my head, here come the Capulets. 
Mrs. By my heel, I care not. 


IVB. Follow me cloſe, for Iwill ſpeak to them. 


© EVI thou wilt tutor me from quarrelling!] Thou wilt endeayout 
rYeads— thou wilt forbid me of quarrelling. The modern editions 
_ 9.1. 


fince the fickt quarto, together with ſome few circuwſtauces iu ine 


Follow me cloſe, for I will ſpeak to them. ] Iu the original 


—. 
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Men. And but one word with one of ns? Couple . 
Ft with ſomething; make it a word arid a blow. IL 5 


1 TVB. 'You will find me apt enough | to chat, fir, 5 8 L 
* if you will give me occaſion. | 
A Mrz. Could you not. take ſome occaſion withont - 


ging? | 

TIYB, Mercutio, Hof tary with 8 8 
Men. Conſort! what, doſt thou make us min- 
beds? an thou make minſtrels of us, ok to hear 


that : 
al noting but diſcords: here's my fiddleſtick; here's 
be. bat ſuall make you dance. Zounds, conſort! 5 
od BEN. We talk here in the publick haunt of men: 
8. Either withdraw into ſome private place, 35 
Or reaſon coldly of your grievances, 
itt Or elſe depart; here all eyes gaze on us. 
i Mrz. Men's eyes were made to look, and let | 
„„ | 
I will not ole for no man' 3 pleaſare, I 
Enter Ronzo. 5 
Tre. Well peace be WS you; ar! nere comes 
you Wil .. | | ECT, 
opy this line. is not found, Tybalt enterltig alone. In that of 
1599 we find this ſtage-diredion: „ Enter 1ybalt, Pelruchio, aut 
ayout others;” and the above line is inſerted; but I ſtrongly ſuſpett it 
5 do be an interpolation; for would Lybalt's partizans ſuffer bim 10 
1597 de killed without taking any part in the aftray ? That they do not 
lions, join in it, appears from the account given by Benyolio. In the 
8 | onginal copy Benvolio ſays, on the entrance of Tybalt, © By my 
LOND, head, here comes @ Capulet.” Inſtead of the two latter words; 
added ve have in the quarto 1599, the Capulets, MALONF., 
in the Mr. Malone forgets that, even in his own edition of this play; 
Tybalt is not killed while his partifans are on the ſtage, They gd 
iginal out with him after he has wounded Mercutio; and be himſeif res 


bnters, weanen ng, 9 88 be iights with Romeo, STEEVENS: | | A * 


18. ROMEO ANDJULIET... 
Man. But ru be hang'd, fir, if he wear Jour 
livery: 


a go e to field, he Il be your follower 
Your worſhip, in that ſenſe, may call him man. 


'Tys. Romeo, the hate 1 bear thee,” can afford 

| No better term than this—Thou art a villain. 
Row. Tybalt, the reaſon that I have to love thee 
Doth much excule, the appertaining rage 

To ſuch a greeting: Villain am Tuone; ; 
Therefore farewell; I ſee, thou know'lt he not. 


17. Boy, this ſhall not excnſe the! injuries 
That thou haſt done me; therefore turn, and draw. 

Kon. I do proteſt, I never injur'd che; 

vat love thee better than thou canſt deviſe, 

Till thou ſhalt know the reaſon of my love: 

And lo, good Capulet, which name I tender 
As dearly as mine own, —be ſatisfied. 

Mk. O calm, diſhonourable, vile ſubmiſſion! 
A la ſloccata ® carries it away.— { Draws, 
Tybalt, you rat-caicher, will you walk? 

IVB. What would'ſt thou bave with me! EN 

Meg. Good king of cats,“ nothing, but one of 
your nine lives; that I mean to make bold withal, 
and, as you mall uſe me hereafter, dry- beat the reli 

of the get. Wl N 999885 Jour [word out of 


1 

p 4 ß, 

"y u. bats: 1 bear. Fe 80 the quarts 1597. The ſubs ſpe; 

ſequent ancient copies have=the love, &c, MALONE, 100 
1 la ſtoccata - Stoccata is the Italian term for a thruſt or k 

* fab with a rapler. So, in The Devil's Charter, 1607 : $ 

| „ He makes a thruſt; I with a ſwift paſſado bla 

* Make We avoidance, and with this 1 „Ke. . 

. | OO STEBVENS, 4 

IS. | Good | Bug of cat] Alluding to his name. by P. 101, n. 6, - 

| , 


; 44088 


ar 


lee 


AW. 


on! 
Ws, 


» of 
hal, 
reſt 


t of 


ſubs | 


uſt or 


VENS, 
1 b. 
.LONE, 


ing the ſcabbard. 
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his wha by the ears?“ make haſte, left mine be 


about your ears ere it be out. 
Tvrs: I am for you. 
Row. Gentle Mercutio, put Wy rapier up. 
Mrz. Come, fir, your pallado, 
Rom. Draw, Benvolio; - . 


/ 


Mes. L am 1 


A plague o' both the houſes 1—I am ed 


e be gone, and hath nothing? 
Bw. | N 


Mn. Ay. ay ay, a ſcratch, a ſcratch ; 4 e 
enough.— 


| Where is my page ?—g0, villain, ferch a f. urgeon. 0 
ait Page. | 


Bou. Courage, man; ; the hurt, cannot be much. 


3 


75 Wil you Ry your gere out of kis ileben by the cars? We Tr 


hould read pilcke, which lignifies a cloke or coat we ſkins, mean- 
WARBURTON, . | 


The old quarto reads ſcabbard. 


% I'll beat fre pounds out of bis leather pilch,” 


8 1 
* Thou haſt forget how thou ambled'ft . in a leather vel. by a 
play-waggon in the bighway, and took ſt mad Jeronima' s part, to 


tet ſervice among the mimics,” 


It appears from this-palſage, that Ben Jonſon ated the part of 
Hieronimo in tbe Spauiſh aged, the ſpeech being addrefled to. 


— under which character old Ben Is ridiculed. "STERVENS. | 


— 


e K 2 


4 They fight. 


Feat down their weapons Gentlemen, 11 ſhams : 

Forbear this Outrage; Tybalt—Mercutio— 

[The prince expreſsly hath forbid this bandying 

IO Kreets :—hold, Tybalt; good Mercutio. 
I Exeunt IIBALT and has ee 


[drawing. 1 


22 


W hat, art thou bart 


Dr. Warburtoa's explanation 
n U believe, juſt. Nath, in Pierce Pennyleſs his "Supplication, 1595, 


ſpeaks of a carman in a leather pilche. Ae, in Decker s Satire 
noflix, 1602: "rs 71 


22 — — er tne ene eros cre a 
7 4 a 5 
p . 
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5 25 a church door; but 'tis enough, twill ſerve; 
ak for me to-morrow, and you ſhall find mea 


world: — A plague o' both your howſes 15. Zounds, 
a dog, a rat, a mouſe, a cat, to ſcratch a man to 
death! a braggart, a rogue, a villain, that fights | 
by the book of arithmetick! — Why, the devil, 


Or I ſhall faint. —A plague o' both your houſes! 


Mercutio's ſpeech as follows: 


four men's ſhoulders for your houſe of the Montagues and the 
Capulets: and then ſame peaſantly rogue, ſome ſexton, ſome baſe 
| fave, ſhall write my epitaph, that Tybalt came and broke the 


; 2 Where's the ſurgeon ?. 


language, than it is at P 35 Lidgne 5 in bis elegy mo 


0 have eee ö  MALONE, 


Mn. No, tis ndt 10 deep 284 well, nor fo wide 


grave man. I am pepper d, I warrant, for this 


came you between us? I was hurt pager your arm, 
Ron. I thought all for the beſt. 
Mn. Help me into ſome houſe, Benvolio, 


They have made worm's meat of me: 
1 have it, and ſoundly too: Vour houſes! 
EExeunt MERCUTIO and BENVOL10, 

Ron. This gentleman, the prince s near ally, 


5 _— 4 grave a man. ] After this, the quatto, 1597, continges 


— A pox o'both-your houſes! I ſhall be fairly mounted upon 


prince's laws, and Mercutio was flain for the firſt aud ſecond 


Boy. He's come, fir. _ | | | 
Mer. Now he'll keep a mumbling in my gutt « on the other ſide. = 
Come, Benvolio, lend me thy hand: A pox o'both your houſes: 
STEEVENS, 


40 vou ſhall ga me 3 grave man. This jeſt was better in old 


Chaucer : 
„ My maſter Chaucer now is grave.” FARMER. | 


We meet with the ſame quibble in The Revenger's Tragedy, 1608, 
where Vindici dieſſes up a lady's ſcull, and obſerves: | 
- ſhe bas a ſomewhat grave look with her.“ STEEVENS, 
Again, in Sir Thomas Overbury's Deſcription of a Sexton, Cs. 
RACTERS, 1616: At every church-ſtyle commonly there's an 
ale-houſe; where let him bee found never ſo IMe-pated, hee 1s fall 


— 
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U very Ted, bath got his mortal burt 

u my behalf; my reputation ſtain eg 
Vich Tybalt's flander, 1ybalt, har" an hour 
Hach been my: kinſman :—O ſweet Juliet, 
Thy beauty hath made me effeminate, 

[And in Ky: AAP. ſoften” d valour 5 feel.“ 


Keenter BrxvoL1o. : 


on, 0 8 Romeo, Lewes Mercntio's dead; WS 
That gallant ſpirit bath aſpir'd the clouds.” 
Which too untimely here did ſcorn the earth. 
Ron. This day's black fate on more my dork 
„I 
This bat cop the woe, others ma end, 5 


Renter Ty ALT. 7s 


* 


rw. AS. comes the ions Tybalt back 2 again. ; 
Ron. Alive! in triumph!“ and Mercutio llain! 


9— ſoften d 3 ſteel.] So, in Coriolanus + 
„ When ſte! grows | 
Soft as the paralite's filk—," Malone. 1 5 
—— hath aſpir'd the Clouds, ] So, in Greeks's Cord oY Fancy, | 


Rs: thos ; 


font Her naughty mind 55 too lofty To me 1 ire. 


3 We never ule this verb at preſent without ſome ee as, 10 3 
I Jud after. STEEVENS, | h 
n old 80 alſo, Marlowe, in his Tamburlaine, 1590: | 
upon Until our bodies turn to elements 
_ And both our ſouls aſpire celeftial thrones.” MALONE. £ 
| 0 This day's black fate on more days doth depend ; * This day's un- | 
1608, lappy deftiny hangs over the days yet to come. There will yet . 
; de wore miſchief, . JOHNSON. 7 
ku. ' Alive! in triumph! & c.] IN the quarts, n : for whick 
le quario 1599 bas? | / 
| He gan in triumph— - nl | 
08 in the 9 uncient copien was \made—He gene, . | 
Re EE I nan : Maxon. WE 


"T3 


— 
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x Away to e Ne e perk 
And fire- ey d fury be my conduct 8 
Now, Tybalt, take the villain back again, 
That late thou gav'ſt me ; for Mercutio s ſoul 
Is but a little way above our heads, 
Staying for thine to keep him company 
Lither thou, or I, or both, muſt go th him, 
| IVB. Thou, wreis 8 that cn — 
| bim here, 
SY Shalt with him hence. e i 
; | Rom. i 5 This wall Aerni hat 
; 1 They fight; e Jo 
"Ban. Kilda, away, be gone! 
The citizens are 5b and Iybalt flain : — 
Stand not amaz d: '—ibe N Will doom the 
death, 
If BY art taken hate Like: gone ane 


Rom, O! Iam fortune foolt* +: 
Brx. e Why. doſt thon ſtay? 
. C „ Exit ROME0, 


| WY —— Age lig, Cool, „ genileneſs, Reſp 
formerly fignified CO PRETTY. e caution. wy in The 
2 Rape of Lucreces 
| © ReſpeA and reaſon well beſeem the Cage.” MALONE, | 
And fire-ey'd fury be my condud now] Conduct for conduZer, 
So, in a former ſcene of this play, quarto, 1597: 
« Which to the bigh top-gallant of my joy 
«4 Muft be my condud in the ſecret night.“ 
Thus the firſt quarto. In that of 1599 end being corruptly 
printed inftead of yd, the editor of the folio, according to the 
uſual proceſs of corruption, exhibited the line thus: 
| And fire and fury be my condud now, MALONE, 
e Stend not amaz'd: 1 1. e. confounded, in a ſtate of confuſion, 
80, in Cymbeline: „I am amaz'd with miiters STEEVENS. 
+4 0! I am fortunes fool! ] I am always running in the way 
of evil fortune, like the fool in the play. Thou art geath's fol, 
35 in Meaſure for Meaſure. See Dr. Warburton's note. "Jon 
See Vol, XX. p. 121, n. 2. STEEVENS, _ | 
2 We Arlt pre O {3 am JO 5 e sruxyrns. 
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; P 


| Enter Cirizens, Ec. „„ 


"cre: Which way ran he, that kill'd Mercutio? e 
ie that murderer, which Way ran he? Hs Wl 
BEN. There Hed that Tybalt. 5 e 
ä Up, fir, 90 with me; 
1 charge Oe in the prince: 8 name, obey. * | 
6 


Enter Prince, attended; . am 
1 Meir Wives, and Others. | 


Pin, Whereare the vile beginners of this buy 3 
Bx. O noble prince, I can difcover all 
The unlucky. manage of this fatal brawl : 
There lies the man, flain by young Romeo. 5 
| That flew thy kinſman, brave Mercutio. _ eh 5 
ILA. Car, Tybalt, mY coulin * my brother ; 55 4 

| r 
6 Unhappy fight: ah me, this blood is ; ſpill'd* 
Of my dear kinſman !—Prince, as thou art true,“ L 
For blood of ours, ſhed blood: of Montague.— 
0 couſin, couſin! _ 
Prin, Benvolio, who baja this bloody 10 b 
BEN. . here Dain, whom Romeo 8 hand . 
Pe did Jay; | | 


% buen fight! al me, lis blood is ili 51 The pronoun 

15 has been iuſerted by the eee of the following note. 

| 254% STEVENS. ” „ 
The quarto, 1597, reads: . „„ "0 

Uobappy ſight! ah, tbe blbod i is eure. . 

The quario 1599, and the ſubſequent ancient copies, have: 

O prince! O couſin! huſbaud! O, the blood is ſpill'd, &c. 

The modern editors have followed neither copy. The word ; 

ve was probably inadvertently omitted in the firſt quarto, _ 
Unhappy fight! ah me, the blood is (pill d,-Kc. Malouz. | 

ber ar} true, ] As thou art juſt aud e, Muen, | 

So, in King Richard III: | 

% Aud if Ling! Edward be E ras and n . STERVENS, 


1 het 


* 


Your high diſpleaſure :=All this uttered 


| This is the truck. or let Benvolio die. 
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Romeo that ſpoke him fair, bade W bethiot 
How nice the quarrel” was, and urg d withal* | 


With geil breath, calm Aok, knees aan) 

bow'd— 

Could not take truce with his garuly' ſpleen 
Of Tybalt deaf to peace, but that he tilts 
Wich piercing ſteel at bold Mercutio's breaſt; 
| Who, all as hot, turns deadly point to point, ; 
And, with a martial ſcorn, with one hand beats 

Cold death afide, and with the other ſends 

It back to Tybalt, whoſe dexterity _ 
Retorts it: Romeo he cries aloud, - 
H old,  Jriends ! friends, part: and, Grifier than l 

: tongue, 

His agile arm beats down their fatal Pois, 

And 'twixt them ruſhes; underneath whoſe arm 

An envious thruſt from Tybalt hit the life 1 
Of ſtout Mercutio, and then Tybalt fled: 

Bat by and by comes back to Romeo, 

Who had but newly entertain'd revenge, 

And to't they go like lightning; for, ere! 

Could draw to part them, was ſtout Tybalt 5 

And, as he fell, did Romeo turn and fly: 


LA. Care. He is a kinſman to the Montagne, 
Affection makes bim falſe,” he ſpeaks not true: 


| 7 How nice the quarrel w—_] How Slight, how unimportant, bow 
| pet. So, in the laſt act, | 
The letter was not nice, but full of charge, 
Of dear import.” JOHNSON. 5 
see alſo Vol. XVIII. P- 331, n. 7.  MALONE, . : 
and urg 4 withal — The reſt of this ſpeech * was new 
written by the poet, as well as A Part of what toliows in the lame 
ſceue. STEEVENS, 
A4edtien makes him falſe, ] The charge of Galfchood: on Ben» 
dalle, r N at G is very | ov Fe 1 who | 
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hp 3 uf "a 1 in ie Cn nate, „ 
ind all thoſe twenty could but kill one life | 
I beg for juſtice, which thou, prince, muſt give; 95 
Romeo ſlew Tybalt, Romeo maſt not u 8 
| Pain. Romeo flew him, he flew Mercuio:: 
Who now the price of his dear blood doth oe? ie 
Mon. Not Romeo, Prince, he Was Mercatio' s 
ʒ,, 

His ſault daes but, what the law mord end, 

The life of * Eo EE, 5 8 
Finne And, fox: that offence, 2 5 
| dite we do exile tas hence:  _ 
have an intereſt in your hates' proceeding,“ 1 
My blood for your rude brawls doth lie a lla 
But Tl amerce you with fo ſtrong a fine, _ 
That yon ſhall all repent the loſs of mine 
will be deaf to pleading and excuſes; _ — on 
Nor tears, nor prayers, ſhall purchaſe ont abofes,* 5.2 
Therefore uſe none: let Romeo hence in halle, 
Elſe, when he's found, that hour is his laſt. 
Bear hence this body, and attend our will: „ 
pry but murders, pardoning: thoſe” that kill, 4 ä 


N (1 ] 


kms + to 8 thi ates of e 28 N meant perhaps TOR CLIS 
lo ſhow, how the beſt minds, in a ſtate of faction and. diſcord, . 

nie detorted to criminal partiality. Jonnson. =» | 

— in your bates' proceeding, ] This, as Mr. Steevens has ab 

ſerved, is the reading of the original quarto, 1597. From that. 9 
copy, in almoſt every ſpeech of this play, readings. have been 5 3 
en by the modern editors, much preferable to thoſe of the _ - 
ſucceeding ancient copies. The quarto of 1599 reads — hearts pro- 4 

| feeding ; an. the corruption was adopted in the folio. MALlou n. e F 

* Nor tears, nor. prayers, ſhall purchaſe out abuſes,] This was. 1 | 
probably deſigned as a covert firoke at the church of Rome, by 

which the different prices of murder, inceſt, and all other crimes, | 

wy miautely ſettled, and as ſhameleſsly receives.” STEEVENS, | 

% but” e, e * that 5 1 i. ig Halt's 


1386 RO M ME O A 9 ULIET. 
SCENE 1. 
4 Room in | Capulet' houſe. 


Enter Jousr. | 


+: TOhs" Genies apace, you fery-ſooted ſeeds, 
Towards Phobus' manſion; ? ſuch a Waggoner 
As Phaeton would whip you to the welt, 

And bring in cloudy night immediately. — 
Spread thy clole curtain, love-performing night! 
That run-away's eyes may wink; 5 ang. Romeo 


- Mimorials : -; 64 When I find myſelf. TER to mercy, let me re · 
member lkewife that there is a mercy due to the county,” | 
Thus the quarto 1599, and the folio. The ſentiment here en. 

forced is different from that found in the firſt edition, 1597. 

There the prince concludes his ſpeech with theſe words: 

Pity {hall dwell, and govern with us ftill; _ 

| Py to * but e none that kill. 
ö A _ MALONE, 
7 Gee Vol. vi. P- 65, v. 8. STEEVENs, 
© Gallop apace, you fiery-footrd feeds, 

. Towards Phabus' manfion; ke.] Our . probably remem» 

bored Marlowe's King Edward II. which was performed before 1595: 

„ Gallop apace, bright Phocbus, through the Ke, 
« And duſky night ia ruſty iron car; 
„ Between you both, ſhorten the time, I pray, 
| „ That I may ſee that moſt defired day. MALOXNE, 
—— Phabus manſion ; | The ſecond quario and folio read, 
Phabus lodging. STEEVENS. 


„„ immediatth. Here ends this ſpeech i in the eldeſt quarts, 
The reft of the ſcene has likewiſe received conliderable alvcrations 
and additions. STEEVENS. 
7 Spread thy cloſe curtain, love- performing night. 
| That run-away's eyes may wink; &c.] What run-aways are theſe, 
whoſe eyes Juliet is wiſhing to have flopt? Macbeth, we may fe- 
I member, makes an invocation to night much in the lome ſtraw; 
„ —— Come, feeling night, 
De” Sou | * the tender 96 of pitiful TM bs 


ROMEO AxD jute. wy 


D to theſe arms, untalk'd of, and unſeen! — 


80 Juliet wand have night's Ane A the great eye of 
the day, the ſun; whom Ag e in a poetical light as Phebus, 
dawn in bis car with fiery-footed Reeds, and poſting through the 

heavens, the very properly calls him, with regard to the ſwiſtneſs 
of his courſe, the run- away. In the like manner our Poet ſpeaks 
of the night in The Merchant of Venice: 
«For the cloſe night doth play the run-away,” WARBURTON, 


Mr. Heath juſtly obſerves on this emendation, that the ſun is 
necefſarily abſent as ſoon as night begins, and that it is very un- 
likely” that Juliet, who has juſt complained of his tediouſneſs, 
ſhould call him a runaway,” MALONE. 
The conſtruction of this pallage, eee ellipiical or perverſe, 
I believe to be as follows: 
| M that TOON, 9s wink! | 
8 5 
6 That Tun-away's eyes, may {they ) wink | 
Theſe ellipſes are frequent in Spenſer; and that for 0h! that, is 
not uncommon, as Dr, Farmer obſerves in a vote on the firſt ſcene 
of The Winter's Tale. So, in Antony and Cleopatra, AQ III. le. vi: 
Fat ever 1 ſhould call thee caſt- away!! 
Again, in Twelfth Night, Ad IV. ſc. ii. Mal. I tell thee, 1 
am as well in my wits, as.any man in Illyria. ” | o 
« (to, Well. a-day. — That you were, ar! 7 1. e. 0k that you 
vere! Again, in Timon, Ad IV: | | 
lat nature, being ſick of man's uokindueſs, 
„Should yet be bungry!“ 
juliet firſt wiſhes for the abſence of the fon. and then invokes 
the night to ſpread its curtain cloſe around the world: 5 
Spread thy cloſe curtain, love- performing night!“ 
next, recollecting that the night would ſeem ſhort to ber, ſhe ſpeaks 
of it as of a run-away, whoſe flight ſhe would wiſh to retard, and 
whoſe eyes ſhe would blind leſt they ſhould make diſcoveries. The 
qes of night are the ſtars, ſo called in The Midſummer Night's Dream. 
Dr. Warburton has already proved that Sbakſpeare terms the night 
a run-away in The Merchant of Venice: and in The Fair Maid of 
lie Exchange, 1607, it is ſpoken of under the ſame character: 15 
The night hath play'd the fwift-foot run-away."” 
Romeo was not expeded by Juliet till the ſun was gone, and | 
therefore it was of no conſequence: to her that any eyes ſhould 
vink but thoſe. of the night; for, as Ben Jouſon oy in Sej anus 
„ — night hath Many yes, 
bo, Whereof, tho' moſt do Deep, yet ſome are ſpies. ” 
 STEEVENS. 
That ſcems not to be the optative aCyerb utinom, but the pro- 
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By their own beauties: “ or, if love be blind, 
It beſt agrees with night, — Come, civil night 0 
And learn me how to tols a winning match, 


Play'd for a pair of ſtainleſs maidenhoods: 
Hood my unmann'd 855 8 in N cheeks, 


_ Preceding with for the approach of cloudy night; for in ſuch 2 


9 Lovers can as to do their amorous . 


own 1 In the text ons . quarto has been followed, 


of falconry. An unmanned hawk is one that is not brought to 
_ endure company. Baling (not baiting, as it has hitherto been 
Printed] is fluttering with the wings as firiving to fly oy $0, 
in Ben Jonſfon's Sad Shepherds 


1 74, xc: 


1 can ee to do 1 amorous rites 


Thou ſober-fuited matron, all in black, 


3 ita. Theſe lines contain no with; but a renin for Juliet 


night there may be no ſtar-light to diſcover our ſtolen Pleaſures; | 
„ That run- away eyes ma) wink, and Romeo 
5-08 * Leap 1 to 0g an, untalk d of. and unſeen,” 


Brac ou 


By their own beauties: | So, in Marlowe's Hors and Lando: 
« dark night is Cupid's day.“ | 


The quartos 1599 and 1609, and the folio road — by by their ve 


its hea 

 MALoNB, {yffere 

| Milton, in | his Comus, might here have been indebted to Shake If u 
| ſpeare: | objed 
« Virtue could ſee” to as: what virtue wed; wa d 


By her own radiant light, though ſun and moon 
„Were in the flat ſea ſunk,” STEEvexs. 


— Come, civil night, ] Civil is grave, decently ſolemn, Jonxsox. 
See As you [ike it, Vol. VIII. p. 251, n. 8. STEEVENS, 


ba, in our poet's Lover's Complaint : 
„ my white ftole of chaflity I daff'd, 


0 


old c. 

N 
and t. 
editor 
ven 


1 


„ Shook off my ſober guards and civil feat.“ MALONE, Ip 
SE unmaun d blood = © Blood yet unacquainted with man, co 
| JOHNSON, 0 


Hood my unmann'd blood bating in my cheeks, ] Theſe are terms 


© A hawk yet half ſo baggard and nemens's, „ 
Again, in an old ballad intitled Prettie Compariſons wiltihn gromd- 


* Or like 2 11 that's never man of 
% Or like a hide before tis tan'd.“ 


ON, 


rms 
t to 
een 


So, 


und. 
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With thy black mantle; ; till Airarige love, grown 
bold,* | 


Think true love acted, ſimple modeſty. 
(ome, night! — Come, Romeo! come, thon day 
in night! 

For thou wilt lie upon the wings of nicht. 

Whiter than new ſnow on a raven's back.“ 5 

Come, gengle night; come, loving, black brow d 
5 1 ght, 6 | 

Give me my Romeo: and, hen he ſhall die,” | 

Take him and cut him out in little ſtars, * 

And he will make the face of heaven ſo fine, 


1b, in The Boo le of an Ne. bl. 1. no date, 4 It is. 

alled bating, for He bald with herſelfe moſt often cauſeleſſe.“ 

\ STEEVENS, 

See Vol. IX. p. 8 n. 4. To hood a hawk, that is, to cover 
its head with a hood, was an uſual practice, before * bird was 

ſuffered to fly at its quarry, MALONE, | 


If the hawk flew with its hood on, how cls It poſſibly ſee the 
object of its purſuit? The hood was always taken off before the bird 
vas diſmiſſed, See Vol. XIII. p. 394, n. 2. STEEVENS, | 

( grown bold, ] This is Mr. Rowe's emendation, The 
old copies for grown have grow, MALONE. HAI 

* Whiter than new ſnow on a raven's back.] The quarto 1599, 
and the folio—upon, The line is not in the firſt quarto. The 
editor of the ſecond folio, for the ſake of the metre, reads—on a 
wen's back; and fo, many of the modern editors. MALONE, 
| Iprofeſs wyſelf to be ill one of this peccant fraternity. 

STEEVENS, 
— black- brow'd night, T bs, in King Joln « 5 7 | 
„% Why, here walk I, in the black brow of night. „ STEEVENS, | 

' —— when he ſhall die, This emendation is drawn from the 
undated quatto. The quarto of 1599, 1509, and the folio, read— 
when J ſhall die. MALONE. | 

' Take him and cut kim out in little flars, &c. ] The ſame childich 
ſought occurs in The Wiſdom of Doctor Doeypolt, which was ated 
before the year 1596: 

* The glorious parts of faire Lucilia, 

„% Take them and joine them in the heavenly ſpheres; 
And fixe them there as an eternal light, 

i For levers to adore and wonder: at. STEEVINs, 


; _ the face of Elioſto. Hinde's Eliofio Libidinoſo, 1606. STEEVENS, 
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That all the world will de! in love with niglu; Jo 
And pay no worſhip to the gariſh ſun, *— 
O, I have bought the manſion of a love, Nt 


But not poſſeſs'd it; and, though I am ſold, 
Not yet enjoy'd: 80 tedious is this day, 
As 1s the night before ſome feſtival | 

To an impatient child, that hath new robes, 
And may not wear them. O, here RY my nutte, 


Enter Nurſe, with cords. 


| And ſhe WERE news: md every tongue, FOR ſpeaks 
But Romeo's name, ſpeaks heavenly eloquence, — 


Now, nurſe, what news? What haſt thou there? Hack 
the cords : And 
That Romeo bade thee obs: D Tha 


Nunsr. VVV the cords, 
e . [ T hrows 38 doun. 


"IE 


tie gariſh fun.] Nilton had this ſpeech 3 in his wozgn 
when be wrote II Pen ſeroſo: | 
| „ Civil night, : 
Thou ſober-ſuited matron. '—Shakſpeare. "OY 
« Till ctvil-ſuited morn appear.“ —- Milton. | 
« Pay no worſhip to the gariſh ſun.” '— Shakſprare. 
„Hide me from day's gari/h eye. — Milton. JOHNSON. 


Gariſh is gaudy, ſhowy. So, in King Richard III: 
A dream of what thou waſt, a gariſh ey 
Again, in Marlowe's Edward II. 1598: 
„ — march'd like players 
„ With gari/ſh robes.” 
I: ſometimes ſignifies wild, flighty, 80, in the followiog in 
fiance: + ſtarting up and gairiſhly ſtaring about, elpecially on 


9 _—T have bought the. manſion of a love,] So, in Antony 6rd 
We 

g „ the ſtrong baſe and building of my love 

„Ils as the very center to the earth, 

© Drawing all things to it.“ MALONE, 
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Joi. Ah me! what news! why doſt thou ring 
thy hands? 
NunsE: Ah well-a- day! he 8 dead. oY dead, 
nes del 
we are undone, lady, we are eee 
lack the day ! — he's gone, he's killd, he“ 8 dead! 
jut. Can heaven be ſo envious? _, 
NURSE. = Romeo can, 
Thong h heaven cannot; 0 Romeo! Romeo! — 
Who ever would have thought it? - Romeo! 
| Jo, What devil art thou, that doſt torment 
me thus? 
This torture ſhould be roar'd in fm bell. 
Hath Romeo ſlain himſelf ? ſay thou but J.“ | | 
And that bare vowel I ſhall poiſon more Wt 
[han the ene -darting eye of cockatrice: 


— 7 Hou but 1, 1.) In sbakfpeare- s time (as Theobald bas 
Fury ) the affirmative particle ay was uſually written I, and 
here it is neceſlary to retain the old ſpelling, MALONE. 

—— drath darling eye of cockatrice :| See Vol. XIV. p. 266, D. 5 
ud p. 282, u. 4. Malo. 

The ſtrange lines that follow here in the common a books, are not 
in the old edition. PoPE. 3 

The ſtrauge lines are theſe: 

I am not I, if there be ſuch an I, 

Or theſe eyes ſhot, that make thee anſwer I. 
If he be flain, ſay — I; or if not, no: 
Brief ſounds determine of my weal or woe. 

Theſe lines hardly deſerve emendation ; yet it may be proper to 
abſerve, that their meanneſs has not placed them below the malice _ 
of fortune, the firſt two of them being wen trauſpoſed, we 
luould read. 

— that bare vowel 7 ſhall poiſon more, 
Than the deatb-darting eye of cockatrice, 
ny 8nd Or thoſe eyes ſhot, that make thee anſwer, 1. 
| am not I, Kc. Jonson. | 
| think the ee recommended may de ſpared. The 
cond line is corrupted. Read /int inftead of ſoot, aud then the 
neaaing will be ſufficicutly intelligible, | 


g in · 
ly on 
VERS. 
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1 am 191 k. if chere be fork an T; 
Or thofe eyes ſhnt, that make es anſwer, J. 
If he be flain, ſay — J; or if not, no: 
Brief ſounds determine of my weal, or woe. 
| | Nurs. I ſaw the wound, 1 faw it with ming 
eyes, 
God ſave the mark!“ "I on bit 57 breaſt 
A piteous corſe, a bloody piteous corſe; 
Pale, pale as aſhes, all bedawb'd in blood, 
All in gore blood; — I [woonded at the bght. 
Jour. O break, my heart; N * break 
At once! 
To priſon, eyes! ne'er look on 1 liberty 
Vile earth, to earth reſign; end motion here; 
And thou, and Romeo, preſs one heavy bier! 
Nuksk. O Tybalt, Tybalt, the beſt friend | bad! 
O courteous Tybalt! honeſt gentleman! 
That ever I ſhould live to ſee thee dead! 
___ JvL. What ſtorm is this, that blows ſo contrary? 
Is Romeo llaughter'd? and is Tybalt dead? 
My dear-lov'd couſin, and my dearer lord? — 
Then, dreadful trumpet, ſound the general doom! 
For who is living, if thoſe two are gone 
NuRsE. Tybalt is gone, and Romeo baniſhed; 
Romeo, that kill'd him, he is baniſhed, 


' Shot, however, may be the ſame as ſhut! So, in Chancer's 
Miller's Tale, Mr. Tyrwhitt's edit. ver, 33538; » | 
© And dreſſed him up by a ſhot window." STEEVENS, 


© God ſave the mark ] This proverbial exclamation occurs again, 


with equal obſcurity, in Othello, AS I, ſc. i. See note on iba 
paſſage. STEEVENS. 
0 My dear-lov'd couſin, and my leaner lord? ] The wunde, 1290 
S and the folio, read, 
My deareſt couſin, and my 8 lord? 
Mr. Pope introduced the preſent. reading fr trom the original copy 
of 1597. MALONE, : 


Anain, 


The 
are no! 


Do 


The 
others 

Rave 

ol 
out of 
but is 
rerſe? 
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dlunde 
throw 
contra( 
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Jol. O God did Romeo 8 hand ſhed Tybalt' 8 
8 

NURSE. It did, it did; alas the day! it did. 
Jur. O ſerpent heart, hid with a flow'ring face!“ 
ine Did ever dragon keep fo fair a cave? 

beautiful tyrant! fiend angelical! 
ill: Dore-feather d raven ! 7 wolvilk- -raveniag lamb ! 
Delpiled * of divineſt ſhow! 


6 0 ſerpent keart, hid with & flow! ring Tai 4 The fame images | 
qecur in Macieth 7 

« —— look like the innocent flower, 

« But be the ſerpent under it.“ HzNnLEy, 


0 ſerpent keart, hid with a flow ring face! | | 
Did ever dragon keep ſo air @ cave? ] So, in King Jo lx: : 
66 Rath, inconfiderate, fiery voluntaries. | 
« With ladies faces and fierce dragons Jpicens,”? 
Ain, in King Henry VIII: 
« You have angets' faces, but heaven knows your hearts,” 
The line, Did ever dragon, Cc. and the * eight — 
ue not in the quarto, 1597. ALONE. 


Dove featler d raven! xc. ] In old editions, | 
Ravenous dove, featler'd raven, Kc, 
The four following lines not in the firſt edition, as well as fome 
others which I have omitted. POPE, 


Ravenows dove, feather'd raven, 

Wolviſh-ravening lamb !} This paſſage Mr. Pope has thrown 
out of the text, becauſe bets two noble hemiflicksare inbarmonious : 
but is there no ſuch thing as a crutch for a labouring, halüng 
rſe? I'll venture to reſtore to the poet a line that is in his own 
mode of thinking, and tiuely worthy of him. Ravenous was 
lunderingly coined out of raven and ravening; and if we only 


eak 


dl 


} 
2 mowit out, we gain at once an harmonious verſe, and a proper 
: tontraſt of epithets and images: 
158 Dove-teather d raven! wolviſh-rav' ning lamb : 
1 
(lat 15 Txz034Ls, 


The quarto 1599, a6 folio, read: 

Ravenous dave-ſeatiier ee wolviſh-ravening lamb, 

The word ravenous, which was written probably in the manu- 

ſcript by miſtake in the latter part of the line, for ravening, and 

len truck out, crept from thence to the place where it appears, It 
va properly rejeQed by Mr. Theobald, MALONE, 


122 XXI. = © 


1 am 85 1. 53 1 2 foals an I: ce I 
Or thoſe eyes ſhut, that make thee anſyer, J. 


— 1 


. N vs 
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If he be flain, ſay — I; or if not, no: N. 
Brief ſounds determine of my weal, or woe. Jo 
Nuke. I faw. the wound, L Tow: it with mine Wl Did 
5 | eyes, — | Bean 
5 God ſave the ak! YN Fires on {bis 557 breafl Dove 
A piteous corſe, a bloody piteous, corſe; Delp 
5 Pale, p ale as aſhes, all bedawb'd in blood. | 
All in gore blood; — I ſwoonded at the bght. 25 
| Ive O break, my N bankrupt break rut 
g dat dance! f 
To priſon, eyes ! ne'er look on liberty! Y 
Vu.ile earth, to earth reſign; end motion here; Di 
And thou, and Romeo, preſs one heavy bier! - 
55 Nut. O Tybalt, 'Tybalt, the beſt friend J had! "TH 
0 courteous Tybalt! honeſt gentleman! 
I! bat ever! ſhould live to ſee thee dead! . 
Jour. What ſtorm is this, chat blows ſo contrary? 1D 
15 Romeo ſlaughter'd? and is Tybalt dead? 
#2 My dear-lov'd couſin, and my dearer lord ?*— e 
I ben, dreadful trumpet, ſound the general doom! Vt 
"For: who is living, if thoſe two are gone Wol 
 _ Nurss. Tybalt is gone, and Romeo nie $0 
oh Romeo, that kia 8 he 1 is baniſhed. i verſe? 
SE mode 
| Slot, 3 may 15 nb A as * | 80, in Chaucer't * 
| Miller's Tale, Mr. Tyrwhitt's edit. ver, 3358: - wntra 


„Aud dreſſed him up by a ſhot window.” STEEVENS, 

© God fave the mark! Ibis proverbial exclamation occurs again, Z 

with equal obſcurity, in Othello, 1 7 I. ſc. i. See note on iba The 
pallage. STEEVENS, _. | 

* My dear-lov'd couſl en, and my deare 147] The ans, 1599 The 


and the folio, read, | ſcript 


Ny deareſt couſin, and my e lord? then { 
Mr. Pope introduced the 3 2 0 from the original cop) Wu p 
of 1597. 1 . . | V 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 7; wa 


jur. O God did Romeo 8 hand ſhed Tybatr 8 
blood?ꝰ ; 
Nuns: It did, it did; alas the 4 it did. 
Jr. O ſerpent heart, hid with a flow'ring face! 6 
Did ever dragon keep fo fair a cave? 

beautiful tyrant ! fiend angelical! 
Dove-feather d raven!“ wolviſh-ravening lamb! ' 
Deſpiled ſubtiance of divineſt Rn; 


s o ferpent Jeart, kid with @ flow ring 7 4 The fame 3 images 
vecur in Macbeth : 
UN a look like the innocent flower, | 

« But be the ſerpent under it,” HNL. 


0 ſerpent heart, hid with a flow ring face! 
Did ever dragon keep ſoyfair @ cave?| So, in King Jolas: : 
% Raſh, inconfiderate, fiery voluntaries, 
« With ladies faces and fierce dragons ſpleens," 
Ann, i in King Henry VIII + 

« You have angels' faces, bat heaven kids your Bestie. 
The line, Did ever dragon, &c. and the e Went po, | 
are not in the quarto, 1597. MALONE. 


! Dove-feather'd. raven! &c.] In old editions, 

Ravenous dove, ftather'd raven, Kc. 

The four following lines not in the firſt edition, as well As bow. 
athers which I have omitted. POPE, 


Ravenous dove, feather'd W 

Wolviſh-ravening lamb!} This paſſage Me; Fm bas. ona 
out of the text, becauſe whele two noble hemiffichsare inbarmonious : 
but is there no ſuch thiog as a crutch for a labouring, balüng | 
werſe? I'll venture to reſtore to the poet a Jine that is in bis own 
mode of thinking, and tiuely worthy of him. Ravenous was - 
underingly coined out of raven and ravening; and if we only 
throw it out, we gain at once an oem verſe, and a Proper 1 
tontraſt of epithets and Jranges : | 
Dove-feather d raven! * Folvith-1 rav 'ning lamb! s 


* in 


* 


The quarto 1559, and falls, rently 

*  Ravenous dave-ſeather' d raven, wolviſh-ravening lamb. 
The word ravenous, which was written probably in the manu- 
ſcript by miſtake in the latter part of the live, for ravening, and 
then ſtruck out, crept from thence to the place where it appears, It 
'Vas 5 8 by Mr. Theobald. Maren. | 


145 EE to What thou juſtly Gem a, 
A damned ſaint," an honoutable villain! 
O, nature! What hadſt thou to do in hell, 
When thou did'ſt bower the ſpirit of a fiend 
In mortal paradiſe of ſuch {weet fleſh ?— 
Was ever book, containig ſuch vile matter, 
So fairly bound? O, that deceit ſhould dwell 
In ſuch a gorgeous palace! e 

NURSE. I To no truſt, 
No fich, no honeſlyin men; all peijur'd, 
All furlworn, all vaught, all dillemblers. — 
Ah, where's my man? give me ſome agua vi 


T hele griels, theſe woes, theſe ſorrows make me 
old.“ 


Shame come to Romeo! = 
5 i - Bliſter'd 55 thy tongue, 
WE | For ſuch a wiſh !. WT was not born to ſhame: 
; Upon his brow ſhame is aſham'd to fit! * 


For 'tis a throne where honour may be crown'd. 
Sole monarch of the univerſal earth. 


O, what a beaſt was I to chide at him! 
NURSE. Will you ſpeak well of, him chat kill 


5 5 your couſin? 


A 
Jur. Shall 1 Pom 11] of him kat! is my bulpand! bord 
| buly 
| bim 
: 1 dna faint, The quarto 1599, Br. damned has dint; | 
the firſt folio dim .. The reading of. the text is fouud in 18 s 
undated quarto. MALONE, 

9 Theſe priefs, theſe woes, theſe ſore) make me old.) $0, in out 
author's Lover's Complaint : ' 60 
VVV age, but ſorrow, over me hath power.” MALONG ber 
5 Upon his brow ſhame is aſham d to fit ] So, in Painter's Palact trrg 
"of Pl:aſure, tom. ii, p. 223: Js it poſſible that under ſuch nd 


13 | beaute and rare comelinefle, diſloyaltie and treaſon may have heit 


| hedge and lodging?“ The iwage of ſhame 1 on the et is got 
in the poem. STE EVANS. MWg” 
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kb. poor my lord, What tongue ſhall ſmooth Wi 


name,” - 
When 1, thy three- hours ws have mangled it? 
pat, wherefore, villain, didſt thou kill my couſin ? 
That villain coulin wonld have kill d my huſband: 
Back; fooliſh EATS, back to your native IDring 


3 Lo what. tongue. Fall (moth thy name,] To ſmooth in anei- 
ent language, is to /troke, to careſs, to fondle, So, in Pericles: 
k Sem d not to — but mob.“ See Vol. XX. p. 41, u. 8. 

RES 5 | 9 : | STREVENS, | 


4h, poor my lord, what iger ſhalt dork „* name, 
When I, thy three-hours wiſe, have. mangled it 21 30, in the 

poem already quoted 
© Ah cruel murd'ring tongue, murderer of others' ſame, 
« How duilt thou oace attempt to touch tbe bonour of his 
name?" | 
| Whoſe deadly foes do yield him age and earned praiſe, 9 
For though his freedoin be bereft, his honour not decays, 
« Why blam'ft thou Romeus for ſlaying of Tybilt? 


t Sire he 1s ee quite of all, RS Iybalt bears the 
' +: Fault. 


e Hi 


* 
Fu 


. Ms Whither ſhall. he, Ge" poor baniſh* 4 man, now ay? 15 
„What Hines of luccour {hall 18. ſeck beneath the Katt 
41 1955 ſhe purſueth him, and him defames by wrong, 
ub „That in diſtreſs ſhould be his ge, and ouly rampire 
kiild Cars. 
| ſtrong.“ MALONE. | Fo | 
J ano, in Painter's Palace of Pleaſure * 85 Were from hence 
and! forth all be bis refuge? fith ſhe, which ought wo be the only My 
bulwarke and affined repare\of his diltreſle, doth s and defame 
: lim,” HENDERSON, | | 85 
dinme; 
in ths ( Back, fooliſh ears 1 So, in The Tempeſt: | 
i* —— lam a foot Kg 75 — 
in out To weep at what [am glad of.“ STEVENS. | 
Atos wo Rack, | ſays ſhe, „ fo your native ſource, you fooliſh Rey! Pro- 
jerly you ought . to flow only on melancholy. occaſions; hut now you _ 
Palact onen ſhed your tributary drops for an event | the death of Tybalt | 
py ” and the ſubſequent eſcape of my beloved Romeo] which is in fad 
V 


u me a ſubject of joy. —Tybelt, if he conuld,, would have Aain my 


is not huſband; but my huſband is alive, and has flain 1) Cali. This is @ 
ſource of joy; no! of Jarrow * wherefore then do 4 with? MALONE, 15 


Ez 
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Your tribulary drops belong to woe, 

Which you, miſtaking, offer up to joy. 

My huſband lives, that Tybalt would have flain: 

And T ybalt 8 dead, that would have ſlain my hu 
band: 5 

- All this is colptort+ Wherefoie weep I then? 

Some word there was, worſer than Tybalt 8 death, 

That murder'd me: I would forget it fain; 


But, O! it preſſes to my memory, Nr 
Like damned guilty deeds to finners' minds: Will 
Tyballt is dead, and Romeo baniſned; Jo! 
Tha—laniſhed that one word—baniſhed, 1 
Hath flain ten thouſand Tybalts.“ Tybalt's death be 
Was woe enough, if it had ended there: Take 
Or, —if ſour woe delights in fellowſhip, Both 
And needly will be-rank'd with other oriefs, — He n 
Why follow'd not, when ſhe laid Ty balrs dead, but | 
Thy father, or thy mother, nay, or both, Com 
Which modern lamentation might have mov'd?' M 
H/ Cain ten thouſand Thbalts.] Hath put Tybalt out of ny N 
mind, as if out of being. "JOHNSON. | 
The true meaning is,—I am more affected by Romeo's baniſh»! To « 
ment than I ſhould be by the death of ten a thouſaud ſuch relatiou Hark 
_ as Tybalt. RiTtsox. | vw 
Hall flain ten thouſand Tybalts. ] That is, is worſe than the oli 
of ten thouſand Tybalts. Dr. Jolinfon's explanation cannot be fight Ju 
: for the pallage itſelf ſhows that Tybalt was not out of her wind. | 


M. MASON. 

6 ur woe delights. n fellowſhip, ] Thus the Latin heran- And 
ter: (| know not whence it comes) 

Solamen miſeris ſocios babuiſſe doloris. STIIVIIV. 
So, in The Rape of Lucrece: EE. 
| % Aud fellowſhip in woe doth woe aſſuage, Es 
. „% As .palmets' chat makes ſhort their pilgrimage,” 

Again, in King Lear : 

1 the mind much fufferance doth o 'er-ſkip, 
AL. When grief hath mates; and bearing fello chip. 


later 
Shakf 
bis ti 


WP: 


Itr 


dee 


det 


Maiont. 
* miei modern lamentation ke. } This line is ens out of the 


But, Sic a rear · ward following Tybalt's OY 
Romeo is bantJhed, — to ſpeak that word, 

; father, mother, Tybalt, Romeo, Juliet. 

all lain, all dead: - Romeo is baniſhed, — 

There is no end, no limit, meafſure, bound, 


ain; 
hul. 


ſound.— 

Where is my father, and my mother, aus? 
NuksE. Weeping and wailing over Tybalt's corſe: 
W 1 ou go to them? I will bring you thither, 
.. Waſh they his wounds with tears! ? mine 
| ſhall be ſpent, 
When theirs are dry, for Romeo's Stan 
Take up thoſe cords: Poor ropes, yon are 8 
Both you and 1; for Romeo is exil'd: 

He made you for a highway to my bed; 

But I, a maid, die maiden-widowed. 


ath, 


eath 


cad, 


bed; 
And death, not Romeo, take my . | 


a? 
f ny 


To comfort you,—l wot well where he is. 
Hark ye, your Romeo will be here at night; 
Il to him; he is hid at Laurence cell. 


miſb. 
ation 


e lol 
rig; 
nd. 

ASOM, | 
Lame 


knight, | 
aud bid him come to take his laſt farewell. 
[ Excunt. 


bis ume confounded in colloquial language with m derale. 


= weans only tri, common. So, in As you likeit: © 
Full of wiſe ſaws and modern inttaaces.” 

See Vol. VIII. p. 236, n. 9. STEVENS. 

Ke Yol. IX. b. 72, 8. 9. are. | 


10, 
f the 
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iu that word's death; no words can chat woe i 


Come, cords; come, nurſe; ru to my wedding 


NUnsB. Hie to your chamber: Ill find Romeo 


Jul. O And him! give this Dog to my true 


later editions, I coppote 165015 ing editors did gt ren ember that 
dbaklpeare uſes modern for common, or flight : I believ. it was in 


Jounsox. 5 


1% ROMEO AND JULIET. 


$ C8 Nx Mt. 
Friar Laurence's Cell. 
5 Euler Fier Funn and ROMEO. 


Tul. Romeo, come forth ; come: - forth, thou 
fcarſul man; 
Affliction is enamoeur d of thy parts, 
ET And thou art wedded to calamity. 
Os, Ko. Father, what: news? what 1 is the princes 
| doom 3 
W bat forrow Craves acquaintance at my ha znd, 
1 hat 1 yet know not? - 
Farr 1 100 Millar 


Is wy dear fon with loch {our company: 
> 1 bring thee üdings of the prince's doom. | jp 
5 Rom. What leſs than, dooms- day 3 is uh e princes lll ©} 
doom? Iu 


Fri. A centler Aion: vaniſh d 5 his bps, 


Not body' s death, but body's baniſhment. | * 
. N Rom. Ha! baniſhment? be merciful, ſay— death: : 
For. exile hath more terror in his lock, 
Much more than death: do not fay—baniſhmen | 
Fr. Hence from Verona art thou baniſhed: « 
Be patient, for the world is broad and wide. } 
Vow There i is no world withoutVerona walls, of 
But purgatory, torture, bell itſelf. | 1 10 
Hence-baniſh'd is baniſh'd from the world, 4 : 


And world's exile is death then bangſhment 


: — —— thn baniſhment —1 The quarto 1599, and the fli0, 


read then baniſhed. The emendation was made by Sir Tem 
Hanmer. The words are not in the gquarto 1597. MALONE. | 
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Is 2555 miſ-term' d: © ting death——baniſhment, 

Thou cubſt my bead off with a golden axe, 

And ſroil'ft upon the ſtroke that murders me. 

Far. O deadly fin! O rude unth anktnlneſs! 

Thy ſault our law calls death; but the kind prince, | 

1aking thy part, hath ruſh'd Agde the lav, 

And turn'd that black word death to baniſhment: | 

1 his is dear mercy,” and thou ſeefl it rot. 
Kon. »Jis torture, and not merc): | heaven is ä 

here, | | 
Where Juliet lives; and every cat, and dog, 

And little mouſe, every unworthy thing. 

Live here in heaven, and may look on her, 

But Romeo may not. — More validity, 

| More honourable ſtate, more courtſhip lives 

In carrion | flies, than 2 8 they ey lcize - 


ou 


Ice 


lis is dear nerey. To the quarto WY; and the folio, The | 
earlieſt copy reads —This is mere mercy. MALONE, | 

Mere mercy, in aucient language, hyniftes Nen merey. so, 
| in Othello x 1 8 

« The mere periition of the Turkiſh fleet,” 

| Again, in King Henry VIC | > a 

. to the mere undoing ; 

% Of all the kingdom.” STEEVENS, | 
— Uore validity, 8 CNS 

More hoinourabl? flate, more courtſhip lives | 
In carrion flies, than Romeo:] Valiaity ſeems here to meaa 
wort; or dignity : and cout!/tug the ſtate of a courtier permitted to 
approach the higheftpreſguce. JONSON, 


Validity is employed io: 3 worth or value, in the fir ſcerie | 
ol King Lear. STEEVENS, © 5 


i 


By courtſhip, the author ſeems rather to have meant, the ſtate of 
a lover: that da l'iance, in which he who courls or wooes a lady 
I lometimes indulged, This Wy clearly fiom the ſubſequent . 
— they may 0 ize 


e folio „Ou the white wonder of dear Ice 8 hand, 
Thema = And Real immortal bleſſing from her lips; — 
1. 0 Flies way do Lis,” Narbe. 


L4 
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On 0 white wonder of deab Juliet 8 urid, 
And ſteal immortal bleſſing from her lips; 3 
| Who, even in pure and veſtal modeſty,” 
Still bluſh, as thinking their own kiſles fn: "oo 
But Romeo may not; he is baniſhed:*. 
Flies may do this, Ghes I from this muſt fly; 
hey are free men, but I am baniſhed. | 
And ſay'ſt thou yet, that exile is not death? 
Hadſt thou no poiſon mix d, no INE -ground | 
knife, 
No ſudden mean of death, n ne'er ſo men, 
„ But- baniſhed to kill me; baniſned? 
O friar, the damned uſe that word in hell; 
Howlings attend it: How haſt thon tlc heart 
Being a divine, a ghoſtly conſefſor, 
A ſin-abſolver, and my friend profeſs'd, »' ' 
To mangle me with that word—baniſhment? 
Fur, 1 hou fond mad man, hear me but ſpeat 
a word.“ 15 8 


» Who, even in part and 5010 nodefy,] This and he | next Hoe | 
are not in the firſt copy, MALlOu x. 
But Romeo may not; he is baniſhed : 4 "This line has been very | 
aukwardly iuttoduced in the modera as well as ancient copies, aud 

| Might better be inſerted after—their own kiſſes fin, STEEVENS. | 


This line in the original copy immediately follows —* And ſteal 
immortal bleſfing from her lips.” The two lines. Who, even, Ke, 
were added in * copy of 1599, and are merely parenthetical: the 
| line therefore, But Romeo may not, &c. undoubtedly ought to fol- 
lo thoſe two lines. By miſtake, in the copy of atk it was 
Inſerted lower down, after —15 not death,  MALONE, - 
5 They are free men, but I am baniſhed. Ns : | 
And ſay ft thou yet, that exile is not 4760 1 Theſe two lines 
are not in the original copy. ' MALONE, EE 
Thou fond md man, hear me but ſpeak a word. F 80 th 
quarts 1597. The quartos 1599 and 1609 read: ; 
Then fond mad Mall, hear me 6 little. ſpeak. 
| | The folio: 
. „„ TA ond mad man, hear me tui. MaLONE. 


\ 
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kon. 0. thou wilt ſpeak again of baniſhment. 


Fat. I'll give thee armour to keep off that word; 
Adverfity's ſweet milk, philoſophy, 
To comfort thee, though thou art baniſhed. 7 


Ron. Yet baniſhed ?—Hang up philoſophy! | 
Unleſs philoſophy can make a Juliet, 8 7 
Diſplant a town, reverſe a prince” s doom ; 
|t helps not, it prevails not, talk no rec. 


Fa1: O. then I ſee that madmen have no ears, 


Ron. How ſhonld they, when that wiſe men 
| have no eyes? 


Fal. Let me diſpute with thee of thy eſtate." 


Row. Thon canſt notſpeak of what thou doſt 
not feel: 
Wert thou as s-young as . Juliet thy love, 955 


F 2 A. feel milk, pbitoſoply ! PN wh 5 7 
To comfort thee, though thou art baniſhed. * 0, in Ronen: and | 
Juliet, the friar ſays, 

4 Virtue is always thrall to troubles and annoy, 
But wiſdom in adverſity finds cauſe of quiet joy.“ 
see alſo Lyly's Euphues, 1580: Thou ſayeſt bauifiment 1 
better to the freeborne. There be many meates which are ſowre 
in the mouth and ſharp in the waw ; but if thou mingle them with 
fort ſawces,. they yeeld both a pleaſant taſle and wholeſome nous» 
rilhment, 1 ſpeake this to this end; that though thy exile ſeeme 
grievous to thee, yet guiding thyſelfe with the rules of phileſoply, 
it {ball be more tolerable.” MALONE. 1 


Let ne diſpute with thee of thy eftate.] The fame phraſe, and. 
vith the ſame meaning, occurs in The Winter's Tale: 

«© —— can he ſpeak? hear? | 

4 Know man from man? diſpute his own ee! * 
i. e. is he able to talk over bis own 8 or [408 gooſe ſtate he - 
in? STEE VERS, 3 


* 


, Wert thou as Joung as IF, Juliet thy r] Thus the origin 5 


Pf for which i in 2 the folio we have— | 


4 — : Th 
IT. bt LEA 
0 « WER * 14 
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- An hour but married, Tybalt murdered, 
Doting like me, and like me bauiſhed, 
pre © hen might ſt thou ſpeak, then might, T0 tear 

thy hair, * 
And fall upon che ground, as l 46 now, 
Tab. ing the meaſure of an unmade grave. 


\ 
FRI. Ariſe: one knocks ; ; good Romeo, bids Wh 
5 thyfelf. + [Knocking within, 1 
Ro. Not 1; unleſs the breath of beartlick = 
groans, | ? 
Miſt-like, inſold me from the ſearch of eyes. Jo 
. [ Kr.ocking, 7 

Fur. Hark, 0 they knock!—W bo 5 there?— Pi 

| Romeo, ariie; . | 
Than wilt be raken Sa a while :—fland up; Bl 

| | Kuccking N 
| l 
Run to my fludy BD and by : God's will Fi 
Whatwiffalnefs? is this? —I come, I come. Knocking F 

Who knocks ſo hard? whence come you? what's 
pour will? 2 
NuRsE. [ within] Let me come in, and you : 
hall know wy errand; 

81 e I 

Wert thou as young as Juliet Ri | | 

| I only mention this to {how the ary ieh value of the wy 

| quaitlo editions. ; MALOXE. | 1 
*.—— then might'ſt thou tear thy 1% ] 80. in the poem: l 


„ Thbeſe heavy tidings heard, bis golden locks he tare, 
« And like a trautick man bath toru the garmeuts that he 
| Ware. — © 

«« He riſeth oft, and flrikes bis head 88 80 8 the walls ; - 


6 Fe. falleth down again, and loud for haſty death be calls.” 
© MALOXE, 


/ 


3 | What wilfatneſs — 5) Thus the quarto 1567. That of 1599, 
and Luc ops eee ALONE. - | 
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| come from lady Juliet. k 55 
. 5 Welcome then, 


 Dbler Nurſe. LET 


Noake; 0 boly Friar, O, tell me, holy far. 

Where is my lady s lord, where's Romeo? 
FRI, There on the ground, with his own tears | 

made drunk. | 

NuksEk. O, he is even in my miſtreſs caſe, 

Jaſt in her cale! i 


=. woeſel ſympathy? 
piteous predicament!“ SE: 
- NursE.. ES Even ſo lies me. 


Blubbering and weeping, weeping and blubber- 
„ ig 
Stand up, ſtand up; land, an you be a man: 
For Juliet's ſake, for her ſake, riſe and ſtand; 
Why ſhould you fall i into o lo deep an U? 
Rom. Nurle! _ 
Nunsk. Ah fir! ah fir! Wen, deals tle: end 
OF alli”. : 
Row. Spak'ſt thon of Juliet? low is it with her | 7 
Doth ſhe not think me an old murderer, | 
Now 1 have ſtain'd the childbood of our joy 
With blood remov'd but lite from her own? | 
Where is ſhe? and how doth ſhe? and what ſays 
My conceal d lady te to Our cancell d love?? > 


0 woeful ſympathy ! | 
FPeileous predicament!) The old copies give theſe words to the 
Nurſe, One may wonder the editors did not lee that ſuch language 
mult neceſſarilv belong to the Friar, FARMER. He 
Dr, Farmer's emendation may juſtly claim that hes in the 
ext :o which | have now advanced it. STEEVENS, 2. 
bo cancel d love! 74 The tous reads — conceal 8 70 Jounzon. | 
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„Nunsk. O. ſhe fays nothing, fir, but weeps and 
| wWeeps! 
And now falls on her bed; and then ſtarts up. 
And Tybalt calls; and then on Romeo * 6 
And then down falls again. . 

ROM. „5 TI that name, 
Shot from the deadly level of a gun, 

Did murder her; as that name's curſed hand | 
Murder'd her kinſman.—O tell me, friar, tell me, 
In what vile part of this anatomy _ 
Doch my name lodge ? tell me, that I may lack 
The batefal manſion. [drawing his ſword, 
FRI. Hold thy deſperate hand; 
Art thou a man? thy. form cries ont, thou art ; 
Thy tears are womaniſh ; * thy wild acts denote 

The nnreaſonable fury af a beaſt : 
W woman,“ in a a (ceming: man! 


5 
The quarto, cancell d lavk: STEEVENS. 
The epithet concealed is to be underſtood, not 2 the perſon, but 

of the condition of the lady, So that the ſenſe is, my lady whoſe 

| being ſo, together with our marriage which. made ber rſ0, is con- 

cealed from the world, HraATH, S | 4 

Art ie a man? thy form cries out, thou 8 | 
| Thy tears are womani/h; J Shakſpeare bas here cloſely follaved | 

| his original: 
6 4% Art thow, quoth he, a man ? thy ſhape ſoith, fo. thou art; | 
66 Thy crying and thy weeping eyes denote a woman's heart. | 

«© For manly reaſon is quite from off thy mind outchaſed, 
% And in her ſtead alteQions lewd, and Eucies Liphly 
placed; 
% So that I Rood in doubt, this hour at the leaſt,” 
5 If thou a men or woman wert, or elſe a brutiſh WI 
| 1 H)ftory of Rameus and Juliet. 1362. 
| : MALGNE, 
7 Unſeemly « woman, Kc. ] Thou art a braft of ill qualities, under the 
appearance do of awoman and a man. JOHNSON. 
A perſon who ſeemed both man and woman, would be a monſter, 
and of courſe an ill- -beleeming beaſt. a is all 5 friar meant 
to expreſs. M. ALON. 1 1 8 


le 
4 


ly 
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Or ill- beſeeming beaſt, in teeth — 

Thou haſt amaz d me: by my holy order, 

] thought thy diſpoſition better temper' d. 

Haſt thou ſlain Tybalt? wilt thou ſlay thyſelf? 2 

And ſlay thy lady too that lives in thee, 

By doing damned hate upon thyſelf? 
Why rail'ſt thou on thy birth, the heaven, and 

"wr? 

Since birth, and heaven? and ak all three do meet 
Jo thee at once; which thou at once would'ſt loſe. po 
Fie, fie! thou am i thy ſhape, thy love, my” wit; 
Which, like an uſurer, abound'ſt in all, 85 
and uſeſt none in that true uſe indeed 

Which ſhould be deck thy ſhape, thy 1004. ty wit. 
Thy noble ſhape is but a form of wax, 
Digreſſing from the valour of a man: 


Thy dear love, ſworn, but hollow perjury, 


414 „ thy 12 too that lives in tle). Thus the rt copy 
The quarto 1599, and the folio, bave — _ | : 
And ſlay thy lady, that in thy life lives, Melon. 
My copy of the firſt folio reads: V 
Aud flay thy lady that in thy life lies. srrzvxxs. . 
" Why rail't thou on thy birth, the heaven, and earth? ] Romee '- 
has not here raiſed on his birth, &c. though i in his interview with 
the friar as deſcribed in the poem, be is made to do ſo: | 
« Firft Nature did he blame, the author of his life, f 
« In which his joys bad been ſo ſcaut, and eee aye ſe 
rife : | 
«© The time and place of birth he. l did reprove : 
« He cryed out with open wouth againſt the flars above. — 
On fortune eke he rail'd.” 
Shakipeare copied the remoufirance of the friar, without reviews 


log the former part of his ſcene. He has in other places fallen 


inio a ſimilar inaccuracy, by ſometimes Tt is and ſometimes. 
deſerting his original. 
The lines, Why rail, thou, Ke. to— thy own - defence, are not in 
the firſt copy. They are formed on a paſſage in the poem: 
« Why cry'ſt thou out on love? why doſt thou blame thy fate? 
« Why doſt thou fo cry after death? thy lie way doſt than 
hate? &c, | MALONE. | 8 
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| Killing that love which thou haſt vow'd to chen: 
Thy wit, that ornament to ſhape and love, 
Miſ-ſhapen in the conduct of them both, 

Like bee in a {kill-leſs ſoldier's flaſk,* 5 

1s ſet on fire by thine own ignorance, 

And thou diſmember'd with thine own defence, 
What, rouſe thee, man! thy Juliet is alive, 

For whoſe dear ſake thou waſt but lately dead; 
There art thou happy: Tybalt would kill thee 

| But thou flew'ſt Tybalt; there art thou happy too: 
The law, that threaten'd death, becomes thy friend, 
And turns it to exile; there art thou happy: 

A pack of bleſſings lights upon thy back! 


- Happineſs.courts thee in her belt array ; 


But, like a mis-behav'd and fullen Sock” 
"HOY pout Y oy thy forune ory love 


® Like . in « fill 10 ſoldier 1404 ke. 0 To underfland the 


force of this allufion, it ſhould be remembered that the ancient 


* 


_ Engliſh ſoldiers, uſing, maick-locks, inſtead of locks with flints as 
at preſent, were obliged to carry a lighted. mack hanging at their 
| belts, very near to the wooden flaſk | in which they kept their powder. 


The ſame alluſion occurs in Humour's Hanne, an old colledion of 


Englich epigrams : 
When ſhe bis flaſk and touch-box tet on fre, 
« And till this hour the burning is not out.” STEEVESS, 


3 And thou diſmember'd with thine on defence. And thou torn to 
Pieces with thine own weapons. Johxsox. 


4 _— there art thou happy too:] Thus the fiiſt quarts. ln the | 


' ſubſequent quartos and the folio foo is omitted. MALONE. 
It ſhould not be concealed, that the reading of the Item ſolit 


 Correſponds with that of the "firſt quarta + 


— there art thou happy 700 ——, STEEVENS. 
The word is omitted in all the intermediate editions; a ſufficient 
proof that the emendations of that folio are not 5 the reſult of 
ignorance or caprice. 'RITSON, 


5 Thou pout'ft upon iy fortune and thy love Fe The quart 1599 


nod 1609, read : | 
Thou puts up thy fortune and oy: love, 8 


Ac 


a * 
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Take heed, as: heed, for ſuch die wiſerable. 

| Go, get. thee to thy love, as was decreed, 

Aſcend her chamber, hence and comfort ber - 

Bat, look, thou {lay not till the watch be ſet, 

por then thou canſt not paſs to Mantua 

Where thou {halt live, tiil we can find a time 

o blaze your marriage, reconcile your friends, 

| Beg pardon of the prince, and call thee back 

With twenty hundred thouſand: times more joy 

| Than thou went'ſt forth in lamentatiqn.— 

Co before, nurſe: commend me to thy lady; 

And bid her haſten all the bonſe to bed, 

Which heavy ſorrow makes them apt unto: 25 

| Romeo is coming.“ 

Nuksk. O Lord, I could have ad here all 4 
12 Night, 

To hear good connſel : TI wha jel 18 /— 

A My lord, III tell my lady you will come 

ho | Row. Do ſo, wid bid my (weet prepare to chide. 

is 28 ' NunsE. Here, ſir, a ring ſhe bid me give you, ſir: 

os | Hie you, make haſte, for! it grows very late, 

Fi of 3 | i [Exit Nurſe. 

Row. How well my comfort! is reviv'd by this! 


\ 


f 


The editor of the folio badatvonred to corre this by reading: 
Ion pute vp thy fortune and thy love, 

The undated quarto has pewis, which, with the aid of the 
| wiginal copy in 1597, | apes out the. true n There the 
line tznds : 

5 Thou frown # upon thy fate, that ſmiles on thee, | 
 MALovE. . 


Tie reading in the text is confirmed by the following palage | in 
Goriolanus + | | 

> C6 —— then | 1 ons 

„% We pout upon the morning,—." 

See Vol. XVII. p. 404. STEEvens. | 

Romeo is coming. Much of this ſpeech bas likeviſe been added 

lnce the faſt edition. STEEVENS, 
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Fr: Go PRES Yr 2 Gods: night; 7 and here lead 
5 all your ftate ;*— 12 8 f 
Either be gone before the watch be ſet, | 
Or by the break of day diſguis'd from hence: 
Sojourn in Mantua; I'll find out your man, 
And he ſhall ſignify from time to time 
| Every good hap to you, that chances here: 
Give me thy hand; 'tis late: farewell; good night, 
Ron. But that a joy paſt joy calls out on me, 
It were a th 0 brief to part with thee: 
e ii 


SCENE W. 
4 Room in Capulers Houſe 
Enter Carver, Lady Carvier, and Pants, q 


Car. Things have fallen out, fir, ſo Sabel 
That we have had no time to move our daughter: 
Look you, ſhe lov'd her kinſman Tybalt dearly, 
And ſo did I: Well, we were born to die.— 
Tis very late, ſhe' 1 not come down to- acht 


| 7 5 i Good night ; ke. Theſe three lines gre omitted i in 
all the modern editions. JOHNSON, | 
They were firſt omitted, with many others, by Mr, Pope. | 
MALONL, 
| 3 flands all your ft; The whole of your fortuue 
depends on this, JOHNSON. . 
9 SCENE I}.] Some few a verſet are omitted in this 
| ſcene according to the oldeſt editions, Porr. 
Mr. Pope means, as appears from his edition, that le has followed 
the oldeſt copy, and omitted ſome urineceſſary.verſes which are 80 
found there, but inſerted in the enlarged copy of this play. But 
he has expreſſed himſelf ſo looſely, as to have been miſunderſtood 
by Mr. Steevens. In the text theſe unneceſſary verſes, as Mr. Pope 
calls them, are preſerved, conformably to the large copy of | 
f . MALONE. EY | 


— 


indy 
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Let you. but for your company, 
would have been a- bed an hour ago. 
pak. Theſe times of woe afford no time to woo: 
Madam, good night: commend mag to your Rar al 
| ter. E | 
LA. Car. I will, and know ber mind early to- 
morrow: 


Tonight ſhe's mew'd up * to her . 


Car. Sir Paris, I will make a deſperate tender 
0f my child's love: 1 think, ſhe will be rul'd 
Io all reſpedts by me; vay more, I doubt it not. 
Wife, go you to her ere you go to bed; | 
Acquaint her here of my ſon Paris love; BIN 
And bid her, mark you me, on wedneſday next— 
But, ſoft; What day is this ? 

Fas. M-onday, my lord. 

Car. Monday? ha! ha! Well, wedneſday i is too 

ſoon, 


0 thurſday let it be; O thurſday, tell ber, 


She ſhall be married to this noble earl: — 

Will you be ready? do you like this baſte? 

We'll keep no great ado ;—a friend, or two :— 
for bark you, Lybalt being ſlain fo late, 

I may be thought we held him carelelsly, | 

being our kinſman, if we revel much: 


' —— mew'd up — ] This is a phraſe from falconry. A mow. 
vas a place of confivement for hawks, $0, in Albumazar, oF 
« — fully mew'd _ 
_ 4 From brown ſoar feathers —." 
Ain, in our author's King Richard III: _ | 
And, for bis meed, poor lord he is mew'd 45. = STEEVERS, 
b Sir Paris, I will male a deſperate {ender _ | 
f my child's love: '} , Deſperate ag oply bold, adventurous, 
u il be bad ſaid in the vulgar phraſe, I will p a bold TOP | 
ind venture to promiſe you my daughter, Jonnzon, 
So, in The Weakeſt gots to the, Walt, 1600: n 
4 Witneſs, this e, tender of mine honour,” $rommaNs; 


Vol. XXI. . „ 
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Therefore we'll have ſome half a dozen friends, 
And there an end. But what ſay you to thurſday? 
8 Pa. My lord, I would that thurſday were to. 
e ONO, > US Ig Sg Ong 
Car, Well, get yon gone: O' churſday be it 
| Go yon to Juliet ere yon go to bed, 
3 Prepare her, wife, againſt this wedding-day.— 
Farewell, my lord. —Light to my chamber, ho! 
| Aﬀore me, it is ſo very late, that ve 
May call it early by and by :=Good night. 
4 wo OPS WP es P8200, 00 Is 


dr 


$ CENT 
Inliers Chamber. 
Enter Rouxo, and JULIET. 


Jor. Wilt thou be gone? it is not yet near day: 
It was the nightingale, and not the lark, 


N SCENE v. Fuliet's chamber, ] The ſtage-diredion in the firſt 
| edition is — © Enter Romeo and Juliet, af @ window.” In the ſe- 
cond quarto, ** Enter Romeo and Juliet aloft,” They appeared pro- 
bably in the balcony which was eredted on the old Eagliſh ſtage. 

See The Account of the Ancient Theatres in Vol. III. MALONE. 


wilt thou be gone? it is nat yet near day: &c. | This ſcene 1s f 
formed on the following hints in the poem of Romeus and Juli, 4 
1562: 2 N 1 5 n 5 10 
The golden ſun was gone to lodge him in the weſt, | 

| e The full moon eke in yonder ſouth had ſent moſt men to reft; . 
1 «& When reſtleſs Romeus and reflleſs Juliet, CO Lo Re N 
In wonted fort, by wonted mean, in Juliet's chamber met, kk. i poe 
oo fey w WM 
« Thus theſe two lovers paſy away the weary night lopetl 


% In pain, aud plaint, not, as they wont, in pleaſure and de. I 


e it 


nl. 
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That esd the fearful hollow of thine ear; 15 
Nightly the ſings on yon pomegranate tree:“ 
Believe me, love, it was the nighlingale. | | 


Row. It was the lark, the herald of the morn; 
No nightingale: look, love, what envious ſtreaks 
Do'lace the ſevering clouds in yonder caſt: 
Night's candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the miſty mopntain tops; 
| muſt be gone and live, or ſtay and die. 


Jur. Von light is not day. light, 1 know it, T: 
It is ſome meteor that the ſun exbales, 
To be to thee this night a torch-bearer, 
Ind light thee on thy way to Mantua: 
Therefore ſlay yet, thou need'ſt not to be gone. 
Row. Let me be ta en, let me be put to death; | 
Iam content, ſo thou wilt have it fo. 
yi lay, 408 grey is not the cen 8 eye, 


10 But OG; een N in fartheſt eaſt aroſe 


„ Fair Lucifer, the golden flar that lady Venus choſe : 

« Whoſe courſe appointed is with (peedy race to run, 

A meſſenger of dawning day and of the riling ſun.— 

« When thou ae lookeſt wide, ne cloſcly doſt thou wiok, 

4 When Phoebus from our bemiſphere in veſtein wave doth 
„ ok; 
„ What colour then the beavens 80 ſhow unto think: eyes, 

6 The ſame, or like, ſaw Romeus in fartheſt eaſtern ſkies : 

0 As yet he ſaw vo day, ne could he call it night, | 

« With equal force decreaſing dark fought with Idcrealing light. 

* Then Romeus in arms bis lady gan to fold, : 
% With . Ns and 8 ſhe * gan ber omg behold, * 

e Maronz. 


a Nightly ſhe * on you 8 tree : "Uk This is not merely 
a poetical ſuppoſition. It is obſerved of the nightiogale,. that, if 
wdiſturbed, the fits and fings upon the lane tree for 0 weeks 
Nether. STSEVENG. 


+ - 1 
. — 
| M 2 | 
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'Tis but the pale reflex” of Cynthia 8 ee 5 
Nor that is not the lark, whoſe notes do beat bY 
The vaulty heaven ſo high above our heads: | 
1 have more care to ſtay, than will to 80 ; = 
Come, death, and welcome! Juliet wills it "Wi 
How is't, my ſoul? let's talk, it is not day. 
Jor. It is, it is, hie hence, be gone, away; 
It is the lark that ſings ſo out of tun, 
Straining harſh diſcords, and unpleaſing ſharps, 
Some ſay, the lark makes ſweet diviſion 5 
This doth not ſo, for ſhe divideth us: 
Some ſay, che lark and loathed toad change eyes; 
O., now 1 would they had * d voices too! : 


7 — ht ole reflin £243 The appearance of a cloud oppoſed 
to the moon. Jounson, 


| I have more care to flay, than will tu go; ms Would it not be 
better thus, I have more will to flay, than care to go ? JOHNSON, 


_ Care was frequently uſed in wages Jen $ age for inclination, | 
Pp MALONE, 


5 ſweet Uvifion 1 ; ] Divifen ſhone to have been the technical 
|  pbraſefor the paufes or parts of a moe compoſition. $0, in King 
Henry IV. P. I: | e 
4+ Sung by a fair queen in a tammer 5 bower, 
„ With raviſhing divifion to her lute.” 
To run @ diviſion, is alſo a muſical term. STEEVENS, 


Some ſay, the lark and loathed toad change eyes 3 

O, now I would they had chang'd voices too!] I wiſh the lait 
and toad had changed voices; for then the noiſe which I bear 
_ would be that of the toad, not of the lark * It would conſequently 
be evening, at which time the toad croaks 3 ; not morning, when 
the lark ſings; and we ſhould not be under the neceſſity of ſepana- 
tion, A. G. 
If the toad and lark bad changed voices, the unnatural croak of 
the latter would have been no indication of the appearauce of day, | 
aud couſequently no ſignal for her lover's departure. This | 
apparently the aim and purpoſe of Juliet s wiſh, HEATH. 
The toad having very fine eyes, and the lark very ugly onth 
| was the occaſion of a common ſaying amongft the people, that l 
| toad and 1 had ee * To this the e alludes. 

| tr WARBURTON 
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Kince arm from arm * that voice doth us aſtray, 
Hunting thee hence with hunts-up to the day.“ 

0, now be gone; more light and light it grows. 
ROM. More light and light? — more dark and 
dark our woes. 


— 


This tradition of the toad and ark 1 have beard expreſſed in n 
wtick rhyme: 

"if = To eswe I'd fy, | 

But that the toad beguil'd me of mine . Jonson. 
Read chang'd eyes. M. Mason. 

5 Since arm from arm &c.] Theſe two lines are ile in the 
modern editions, and do not deſerve to be weplaced, but as they 
my ſhow the danger of critical temerity. Dr. Warburton's change 
of I would 10 I wot was ſpecious enough, yet it is evidently errone- 
ous, The ſenſe is this: The lark, they ſay, has loft her eyes 10 the 
10d, and now I would the toad lad. her voice too, fence * 8 it 10 
the difturbance of lovers. JounsoN. - 

i Hunting thee up with bunts-up to the 4 ]- Tbe kunts-up- was 
the nawe of the tune anciently played to wake the hunters, and 
colle& them together. 80, in The Return from 2 AN x06: 5 
Vet will I play a kunts-up to my Muſee. Go 

kzain, in the play of Orlando Furioſo, 1594 and 1599: 255 
| « To play him kuntſup with a point of war, 125 
„il be bis minſtrell with my Grum and fife,” 

Again, in Weſtward Hoe, 1607; | 
„ — Make a noiſe, its no matterz any kuntſup to waken vice.” 
Again, in Drayton's Poholbion, ſong 13th: 
E + But RAY io the morn the feather'd ſylvans lag.“ 
STEEVENS, 
rattenham i in his Art. of Engliſh Poe ſy, 1589, ſpeaking of one 
Cray, ſays, „What good eſtimation did he grow into with King 
Henry | the Eighth ] and afterwards with the duke of Somerſet, 
proteRour, for making certaine merry ballads, whereof one chielly | 
vas The hunte is up, the bunte is 1b. RIT son. | 
A hun!/up alſo ligvified a morning ſong to a b iris woman, 
the day after ber marriage, and is certainly uſed here in that ſenſe. 
dee aac 8 e in v. L. U | 


— 


— 


K * * ä e 
itte oe A as * 


1 muſt hear from thee every day i 1 the hour, 
For 85 a minute there are many days: e 
0 . y this count 1 ſhall be much 1 in . 
Ere Fn behold my Romeo, * Gi OG EA 


That may convey my greetings, love, to thee, 


| For ſweet diſcourſes i in our time to come. 


u ROMER ARMY 15 LET, 


8 476 thou gone ſo? my hes! ny lads my * 1 Thu the 


\ Enter 7 uns. 


Nonsx. Madam! Fog 
Jur. Nurſe? 
NURSE. Yourlady mother 8 coming to > your rchan 
„% 
The. day is broke : be wary, look about. 
| | Exit Nuss. 
Jul. Theo; diy, let day i in, Und let life out, 
ROM. Farewell, farewell! one kiſs, and I'll de. 
BI ey. ROMEO deſcends, 
Jor. Art thou gone ſo? wy love! my lord! m) 
50-19 ene FR: © 


Rom. Farewell! I will omit no opportunity | 


Jur. O, think'ſt thou, we ſhall ever meetagain? 
Row. I doubt it not; 1225 ae abe woes hall 
ſerve 


lng O God! I have an Ins foul: Y 


quarto 1597. That of 1599, and the folio, read: 
Art thou gone lo? 12 5 a. ay ſhe, friend! | 
Maron. 
01 by this count I ſhall be week in years, 
Ere I again behold my Romeo. ] 155 
© Ha ego, quæ fueram te decedente puella, 


9 Protinus ut redeas, facta videbor anus. Ovid. Epift. J. 
 STEEVENS, 


7 0 Go: 1 have an i-dvinig ſou: be.] This wiſerable pre, 


„ 


am- 


k. 


ut, 
de- 
ds, 
wy 


n: 
all 


the 


1. 
Ns. 
re- 


MY, ſorrow drinks our blood. 5 
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an 1 ſee wee, now thou art below, | 
as one dead © in the bottom of a tomb: % 
Lither my eyeſigbt fails, or thou look'ſt ale. 
ROM. And truſt me, love, in 5 eye ſo do you : 
Adieu! adieu! 
Exit Romeo. 


Jol. 0 fortune, abel all men call thee fickle: 
If thou art fickle, what doſt thou with him 
That is renown'd for faith? Be fickle, fortune; 
For then, I hope, thoy wilt not _—_ him e 
But ſend him back. Tir | 
8 AP. ar 3 Ho, danghter! are : you up? 


9 4. 


ſcience of hier I 15 EN 3 as a panics 8 
cularly beautiful. The ſame kind of warning from {the mind. 
Romeo ſeems to haye been conſcious of, on bis going to the enter- 
ninment at the heuſe of Capulet: | 
my mind miſpives, 
« Some conſequence yet banging in the lar, 
% Shall bitterly begin his fearful date 
From this night's revels.”  STERVENS, 


* 0 God! 1 have an ill-divining foul: 1 
Mellin is, I ſee thee, now thou art below, | 
A, one dead So, in our author's Venus and Thanks : F 
The thought of it doth make my faint heart t eh 
4 And fear doth teach it divination; i ; 
« I prophecy thy death.” _ | * 
The reading of the text is that cf the quarto, 1597. That of 
1599, and the folio, read—now thou art ſo low, MALONE. | 


Dry ſorrow drinks our blood. ] This is an alluſion to the pro- | 
feid—4* Sorrow's dry,” STEEVENS. | $i 


He is accounting for their palineſs. It was an ancient notion 
that ſorrow conſumed the blood, and ſhortened life. Hence in 
tle. third part of King 9 VI. we baye—*+ MO fighs.” 

| . 

655 vol. xXII. p p. 290, n. 6. srrEvzus. 8 

* That is renown'd for faith? } This Romeo, ſo 8 for 


faith, way but the day before dying for love of another woman: 
Yet this is natural. Romeo was the darling objed of Juliet' $ love, and 


| Romeo Was, of n to have every excelleuce. M. MASON, 


My 


„ 


eie „„ Madam, . not well. 
14. Car. Evermore weeping for Tour coulin\ 
1 Y death?“ 
| What, wilt thou waſh him from his grave with 
TE TIER © 4 
An if chou could'ſt. thou coulent not make hin 
OD I TE. 
Therefore, have done: Some wick © hows mach of 
| love; by | 
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Jol. WO is't that calls? is it my lady mother 
Is ſhe not down ſo late, or up ſo early?* 
What vnaccuſtom d cauſe x e her hither TE 


"Enter Lady C Cart PULET.. 155 


1 . Car. Why, how now, Jie 


But much of grief ſhows aa fome want of wit. 
Jr. Yet let me weep for ſuch a feeling loſs. 
LA. Car. So ſhall N feel che . but not the 
: friend 


Which you Wy for. = 


| ſhe 0 down fo late, or up fo 3 ?] 8 me not laid down 
in her bed at fo late an hour as this? or Tather is ſhe riſen irod 
bed at ſo early an hour of the morn ? - MALONE. | 
3 — procures her hither 715 Procuras for brings. 


WARBURTON» 
* e weeping fo your  couſin's death? be.] 30 in The 
| e Hy ftory of Romeus and Juliet, 1562: 
« time it is that now you ſhould our Tybalt' $ death forget; 
„% Of whom ſiuce God hath claim'd the life that was but lent, 
% He is in bliſs, ne is there cauſe why you ſhould thus lament: 
& You cannot call Aim back with tears and hie lings Jarill ; | 
. It is a fault thus full to grudge at God's r will.“ 
5 MALONE; 
. full as " appofitely 1 in Painter's Nora, % Thinke no wore 
| upon the death of your couſin Thibault, mam 40 ” thinks 1 
N revoke: with leotis, Ke, ? * STEEVINS, | "ISS 


e 
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br. . Feeling ſo the loſs, 

| cannot chooſe but ever weep the friend. 

IX. Car. Well, girl, thou weep il not lo much 
| for his death, 

bs that the villain lives which faughter 0 bim. 

Jur. When villains madam ? El by 

La. CAP 1 hat hk villain, Romeo. 
Jul. Villain Ea be are many miles afunder. | 
God pardon him!?* 1 do, with all my heart; 

And yet no man, like he, doth grieve my heart. 

LA. Car. T hat 1 is, becauſe the traitor murderer | 
Eo SS 
| Jul. Ay, madam, from* the reach of theſe my a> 
77 - 

Would, none but 1. might \ venge my uebi 8 death! 
LA. Car. We will have e for it, nd 
thou not: 
Then weep no more. Til ſend to one in Mantua, — 
Where that ſame baniſh'd runagate doth live, — 
That ſhall beſtow c on A io fre. a NE Hos 


1 Jurgen: bim 1] The word lu, which was Nb. 
nilted'in_ the old tn was inſerted by the er of the ſecond | 
lo. MALONE, | 


ly, madam, from e.] Juliet's equivocations are ratber. too 
ily} for a mind difturbed by the loſs of a' new lover. Joxnson. 
! That ſhall beflow on kim ſo ſure a draught,] Thus the elder 
quarto, which 1 bave followed in preference to the quartos 1599 
ud 1609, and the folio 1623, which read, leſs intelligibly, _ 
Shall give him ſuch an unaccuſtom' d dram. STEEVENS. 


The elder quarto has — That ſhould, e. The word Holl! is drawn + 
from - that of 1599. 'MALONE. / 8 


— unaccuſtom'd dram ] In vulgar as” Shall give bia 2 
ban which he is not uſed to. Though I have, if I miftake not, 
ſerved, that in old books ana cenſν _— 2 885 eee 

N Heacious. Jonvxson. | 


Thiliere Dr. . [ kl explanation © 16 the true one. Barnaby 


p * — * N IM OF] * 2 RP. Rt = "I "_ b 
9 3 9 9 FE OTF . : 7 | * * A FT, by q wy a 3 
7 * * ad + - AYERS FOES 9 7 . : * ” * * 3 R ? EL 7 8 a . 
- N 0 IF 9 ; 0 / N 
90 1 S ; 9 — 5 


7. ROMEO AND JULTET, 7 
This he mal ſoon keep Tybalt company: 


poi. 


And then, I hope, thou wilt be ſatisfied, 
Jur. Indeed, I never ſhall be ſatisfied . 

With Romeo, till I behold him — dead — 

Is my poor heart ſo for a kinſman vex d: 1 | 


"Madam, if you conld find out but a man 
Jo bear a poiſon, I would temper it; 
That Romeo ſhould, upon receipt thereof, 

Soon fleep in quiet. O, how my heart abhor; 
To hear him nam'd, —and cannot come to him. 
To wreak the love J bore my couſin Tybalt“ 
bs vr his body that bath llaughter'd him! 

LA. Cap. Find thou the W and III fad 
ſach a wan. 

But now T'll tell thee joyful ridings, girl. 


Jur. And joy comes we: in Tock a needfl 8 
| n 
What are they; 1 „ your ladyſhip? 
LA. Care. Well, well, thou haſt a careful father, = 
\ | Ry child; terje& 
One, who, to put thee from thy heavinels, peake 
Hath ſorted ont a ſudden day ofjoy, IM'* n 
That thou expect ſt not, nor 1 look” d not for. oy 
Sor other, 
: | | the 0 
3 in bis Cope Conquered 1563, uſes mnacgquainte in ; the plot.” 
lame ſenſe: | | | and a 
| | | And ever as we mounted up, ſettler 
| | l lookte upon my wynges, - / e Th 
E- $4 hs ptowde I was, me thought, to ee partic 
Suche unacquaynted tbyngs.“ STEEVENS. | 
Þ n couſin Tybalt —] The laſt word of this line, which 
is not in the old copies, Was added * the editor of the ſecond 
Ng MALONE, ear | 7 | 
Jaller. SrEEV ENS. Roy tan TE nai p eg At 8 Ch. 
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Tok Madam, in happy time,* what day i is that? 

La, CAP.. Marry, mY. child, early next * 
r 

The gallant, young, and 9001 gentleman, | 

he county Paris, at faint Peter's church, 

hall happily make thee there a joyful 1 - 

jur. Now, by faint Peter's church, and Peter too, 

He ſhall not make me there a joyful bride, - | 

| wonder at this haſte; that I muſt wed 

Fre he, that ſhonld be huſband, comes to woo. 

pray. you, tell my lord and father, madam, 

| will not marry yet; and, when I do, I ſwear, 

It ſhall be Romeo, whom you know hate, 

Rather than Paris : — Theſe are news indeed! 

La. Car. Here comes your father; tell him ſo - 
+ yourſelf, 1 5 

And ſce how te will take it at your hands 


Irs 
m. 


find 
edful 


PEE — in 10 time,] 4 wal 488 5 - This phraſe, was in- 
N when the hearer was not guide) fo well pleaſed : as the 
ſpeaker,  Jounson. 7 


* The county Paris, | 1 is. 8 that «© Paris, though i. in 
one place called Earl, is moſt commonly ſtiled the Countie in this 
play, Shakſpeare ſeems to bave preferred, for ſome reaſon or 
aher, the Italian Conte to our Count: perhaps be took it from” 
the old Engliſh novel, from which he is ſaid to bave taken lis 
plot.” — He certainly did ſo: Paris is there firſt fliled a young Earle, 
ud afterwards Count:, Countee, and County ; ; Memes of to the uns 
kttled orthography of tlie time, J | 
The word however is aur met with | in other wikier ; 
puriicularly i in Fairfax: : | 


„A when a captaine doth beliegs lake bold, 
Set in a mariſh,” or high on a hill, + 
And trieth waies and wiles a thouſand fold, 
8 bring the place ſubjedted to his will; 
* 30 far'd the Countie with the Pagan bold,“ ke. | 
FD | e of Bulloigno, BORE VII. Stanza 90. | 
| Alu. 


1 the 


ebich 
cond 


n {0 


key, ben. n. AT MALORE, 


It rains downright. = -. 


1 ; 
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N. 


Enter carulxr and Nurſe. | 


Car. When the 55 fer the air doth drinl 
dew) ! 1 
But for the ſunſet. of my brother's fon, 


How now? a conduit, SL what, gil in tear?! 


8. When the 1 ſets, the air doth . dew ; 1 Thus the undated 
| quario. The quarts 1599, and the folio, read — the earth doth 
drizzle dew. The line is not in the original copy. 

| The reading of the quarto 1599 and the folio is philoſophical! 
true; and perhaps ought. te be preferred. Dew undoubtedly riſe 
| from the earth, in conſequence of the aQion of the heat of the 
fun on its moiſt ſurface, Thoſe vapours which |riſe from the earth 
in the courſe of the day, are evaporated by the warmth of tho 
air as ſoon as they ariſe; but thoſe which riſe after ſun-ſet, form 
| themſelyes into drops, or rather into that fog or mil which is 
termed. dew. 


| Though, with the modern editors, 1 have followed the undated Jr 
SE. quarts, and prioted — the air doth drizzle de w, 1 ſuſpe&ed when | 
this note was written, that earth was the poet's word, and a ling 
in The Rape of Lucrece ſtrongly ſupports that reading: Prov 
2 5 „% But as the torth doth wech, the Jun being ſet, —." p 
Maou, ut 
| When our tba, in the Midfummer.N 10 Dream, ſays: 0 
© And when ſhe {the moon] weeps, werps every little flower;“ : 
he only means that every little flower is moiſtened with dew, al 
if with tears; and not that the flower itſelf drizzles dew, Thi 
paſſage ſuſkcieatly explains bow the carth, in the quotation from Heyy 
The Rape of Lucrece, may be faid to weep, STEEVENS, | lane 
That Shakſpeare thought it was the sir and not the eorth that | 
drizzled dew, is evident from other pallages. So, in * Jeln: 
| „Before the dew. of evening fall.” , 5 
Again, in King Henry VIII: 00 
His deus fall every where,” idle 
Again, in the ſame plays | 1. 5 
„% The deus of heeuen fall thiek i in le as on ber,” * 
Again in Hamlet: | ; 
Deus of blood fell. 7 Rrrion. 1 


8 How now? a conduit, girl? what, filt i in tears 71 In Thong 


nile 


1 


. ? 15 one little body 1 55 
hon counterfeit'ft a bark, a ſea; a wind: — 
vor till thy eyes, which I may call the Tea, 


ling in this ſalt flood; the winds, thy fghs; 


Vithout a ſudden. calm, will overſet _ 
by tempeſt⸗ toſſed body. — How now, wife? . 


Have you deliver d to her our decree? 


LA. VO: Ay, ſir; but ſhe will none, ſhe gives 
ou thanks. + 4 "6 | 
ad. the fool were married to kr grave! Y 


© Car. Soft, take me with | YOu: ſe. me with Jo, . 


F 
How! will ſhe none Aa doch ſhe not give us thanks? 


V ſhe not proud? doth ſhe not count her bleſs'd, 


Unworthy as ſhe is, that we have wrought _ 

$o worthy a gentleman to be her bridegroom ? 

Jur. Not proud, you have; ; bat thankial, that | 
you have: EH 

Proud can I never be of Sac 1 hate; 

But thankful even for hate, that is meant love. 

Car. How now! how now, r What 
is | this? | | 


vod. eie Britanaics, cant, ii. 1. 5 ian there is the 


ume alluſion : | 
« You ſhould not let tl bigh-prir d moiſture fall, 
as Which from your hart your: conduit-tes diſtill.“ 5 
| HoLT-WHITL, 
Conduits in the Tor. of de figures, it has, been already 


— 


i, 5; 


We have again the lame image in The Rape 0 Laces 585 
uA pretty while theſe pretty creatures nd. | 
« Like ivory conduits coral cifterns filling.” Marlon. 


— ag p 15 This nee which hitherto bas been divided 
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do ebb and flow with tears; the bark thy bo dyi * 


bo, — raging with thy tears, and they witht them, - 


(ſerved, were common in  Shakſpeare' s time. See Vol. X. p. 189. 


iN FTE 1 E Erbe 4 
1 * W 
1 
A i 
4 
1 


Prond. — and, I thank you, — and, 1 thank yo! 
CC 
And yet not proud; — Miſtreſs minion, pon, 
Thank me no thankings, nor proud me no proygs 
But ſettle your fine joints gainſt thurſday next, 
To go with Paris to faint Peter's church), 
Or! will drag thee on a hurdle thither, 
Out, you green-ſickneſs carrion! out, you baggage! 
You a ß 02 
ILA. Car. Fie, fie! what are you mad? 
Jor. Good father, 1 beſeech you on my knees, 
Hear me with patience but to ſpeak a word. 
Car. Hang thee, young baggage! diſobedient 
8 wWretch! VVV 
I tell thee what, — get thee to church o'thurſday, 
Or never after look me-in the-face: | 


In The Contention betwyxte Churchyeard and Camell Kc, 1560 this 
word alſo occurs: _ „ | ; 
„% But you wyl choplogyck N 
e And be Bee- to-buſſe, &c. STEEVENs. 3 
7 And yet net proud; &c.] This line is wanting in the folio, 
Co OLE Lo ED TT BS 00 3 ER en 2 8 he STEVENS, | 
— % apogee V 
| Tou tallow-face!] Such was the indelicacy of the age of 
Sbakſpeare, that authors were not contented only to employ thele 
terms of abuſe in their own original peiforwances, but even felt 
no reluQance to introduce them iu their verſions of tbe molt chaſte 
and elegant of the Greek or Roman Poets. Stanyburkt, the tranſe 
lator of Virgil in 1582, makes Dido call Eneas——hedgebrot, cullion, | 
and far-breech, in the courſe of one ſpeech. BO TTL 
Nay, in the Interlude of The Repentance of Mary Magdalene, 156% 
Mary Magdalen ſays to one of her attendants: 1 5 
. Hergeſon, 1 beſhrowe your heart, arc you here? 


* 


STEIVII.. 
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gpfngersitch. wife, we ſcarce thought us os . | ' 
Chat God had ſent us“ but this only child; 1 1 
ut now 1 ſee this one is one too much, 1 Inga Es. 
ind that we have a curſe in baving her: „ 
ut on her, hilding! Pa p En; 
Nurs. | God in x Wn bleſs Sie} Sal: 
You are to Nac my lord, to rate her ſo, 
car. And why, my oy” wiſdom ? hold your, 
tongue, 
Good prudence; ſmatter with your golbps, 80. 
7 1 1 8 no treaſon. 
8 O, God ye good den! 
NuasR. May not one ſpeak? 
„ Peace, you — fool! 
Viter your gravity o'er a goſſip's 8 bowl, 
For here we need it not. 5 5 
La . Tuo are too hot. 
car. God's bread! it makes me mad :* Day, 
night, late, early, 
Irhome, abroad, alone, in company, 
Waking, or ſleeping, ſtill my care bath been 
To have her match d: and having now provided 


1 ſent us Fury 80 the firſt 4 1397 | Tho' fub- | 
ſequent ancient copies read—bad lent us. Malou. ng 4 


' God's bread ! &c.] The firſt three lines of this ſpeech are formed 
e of Mon the firſt quarto, and that of 1599, with which the folio con- 
theſe tun. The firſt copy reads: 

| felt God's bleſſed mother, wife, it makes me mad, 

haſte Day, * early, late, at home, abroad, 

anſe Alone, in company, waking or leeping, 

long. Still my care hath been to fee ber match d. 

| The quarto 1599, and the folie, read: 

15675 God's rea, it makes me mad. 

Day, night, hour, tide, time, work, play, 

Alone, in company, fill my care hath been 

VIII. To have her match' d, Kc. | MALONE. 


110, 
VENS, 
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A gentleman of princely parentage, . WT 1” 
Of fair demeſnes, youthful, and nobly train d 
Stuff'd (as they lay.) with honourable parts, | 
Proportion'd as one's heart could wiſh a man. 
And then to have a wretched puling fool, 
A whining mammet, in her fortune's tender, 
TN e ll no? wed, =» 1 cannot love,“ 


— 


3 — and Javidg's now & provided - 
- 4 gentleman of princely parentage, 
A whining mammet, in her fortune's tender, 
To anſwer—1'll not wed, 81 cannot 16 $0, in Enna al 


Juliet, 1562: _ _ 
8 Such care thy mother had, FR dear thou wert to me, Thal 
That J with long and earneft ſuit provided have for thee 0. { 
% One of the greateſt lords that wons about this town, 
And for his many virtues' ſake a mani of. great renown j= Dela 
„and yet thou playeſt in this caſe | Or. 
The dainty fool and ſtubboru girl; for want of gail, Nl 
% Thou doft refuſe thy offer d weal, and difobey my will In t 
% Even by his ſtrength I ſwear that fiſt did give me life, L. 
40 And gave me in my youth the Arength to get thee on 1 F 
| wife, 
* Unleſs by Wedneſday 1 next thou bend as 1 am hen; Do 
e And, at our caſtle call'd Freetown, thou aer do aſſent IF 


«« To county Paris ſuit; — 
% Not only will I give all that I have away, i 
« From thee to thoſe that ſhall me love, me honour and obey}; 
«6. But alſo to ſo cloſe and to ſo hard a gale- | 
« J ſhall thee wed for all thy life, that ſure thou ſhalt not fail | 
„ A thouſand times a day to._wilh for ſudden death :— 
« Adviſe thee well, and ſay that thou art warncd now, 
« And think not that I ſprak in ſport, or mind to break my von.“ 
There is a paſſage in an old play called Wily beguil'd, ſo nearly 
reſembling this, tbat one poet muſt have copied from the other, 
Wily beguil'd was on the Rage before 1596, being mentioned by 
Nahe in his Have with % to Saffron Walden, printed in that yea. 
In that play Gripe gives his daughter Lelia's hand to a ſuilot, 
which ſhe plucks back; on which her nurſe ſays, | 
„ — She'll noue, ſhe thanks you, fir. . 
„ Grige. Will ſhe none? why, how now, I ſay? 
« What, you fowting, peeviſh thing, you untoward vage, 
% Will you not be ruled by your lather? | | | 
6s 2 1 * in core io . yu upto 1 


_ SEE 
2 
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un too young —T pray you, pardon me; — 

But, an you will not wed, I'II pardon. you: 

brate where you will, _ ſhall not houſe with 

V 

Look to't, think on t, 1 do not uſe to be 

Thurſday 1 is near; lay hand onheart, adviſe: 

An you be mine, I'II give you to my friend; 

An you be not, hang, beg, ſtarve, die i the fireets, 

for, by my ſoul, Vit ne'er acknowledge thee, 

Nor what is mine ſhall never do thee good: 

Tiuſt to't, bethink you, P' not be forſworn. Exit. 

Jor. 1s there no pity fitting in the clouds, 

That ſees into the bottom of my grief! * 

0, ſweet my mother, caſt me not away! 

Delay this marriage for a month, a week; 

Or, if you do not, make the bridal bed 

Ih that dim monument where Tybalt lies.“ 

Ia, Car. Talk not to me, for rl not ſpeak. 2 

Word: 

Do as thou wilt, for 1 2 done wth thee: Exit. 

Jol. O God -O nurſe! how ſhall this be pens 
vented? 

My boſband i is on earth, my faith i in heaven; 4 


\ 


« And will you doe as you Ute 3 
« Away, I ſay; hang, flarve, beg, be gone; ; 
« Out of my fight pack, I ſay: : | 
Thou ne'er get'ſt a pennyworth of my goods fot this. 
Think on't, I do not uſe 10 jeſt: | 
« Be gone, 1 fav, I will not hear thee ſpeake.“ MALONE. 
| ls there no pity ſitting in the clouds, | 

That ſees into the bottom of my grief *] $0, in King Joln, i in 
Wo parts, 15912 | 
Ah boy, thy yeeres, [ ſees; are far too greene, . 
Io look into the bottom of theſe cares.” MALONE.  - 
In that dim monument &c.] The modern editors read dun, 
nonument. I have e ain from the old Pe; 1597» and 
de folio, - STEEVENS., | 


You, XI. 70 br 


Ihen, ſince the caſe ſo ſtands as now it doth, 
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How ſhall that faith return again to earth, 
Unleſs that huſhand fend it me from heaven 

By leaving earth — comfort me, counſel me. 
Alack, alack, that heaven ſhould practiſe ſtraragemy 
Upon fo ſoft a ſubjeR as myſelf !— 

W hat ſay'ſt thou? haſt thou not a word of joy? 
Some comfort, nurſe. _ 
r Pant; here 'tis : 5 tIo 

Is baniſhed; and all the world to nothing, 

That he dares ne'er come back to challenge yon; 


| Or, if he do, it needs muſt be by ſtealth. 


I think it beſt you married with the county.” 
O, he's a lovely gentleman! 
Romeo s a diſhclout to him; e an eagle, madam, 


Fail, here lis: Romeo 
Ii baniſhed; and all the world to nothing, | 

That he dares ne'er come back to challenge you ;— 

Ilten, ſince the caſe ſo ſtands as now it doth, 

I think it beſt you married with the county. The chatader of 
the nurſe exhibits a juſt picture of thoſe whoſe adions have no 
principles for their foundation, She bas been unfaithful to the 
truſt repoled in her by Capulet, aud is ready to embrace aty 
expedicnt that offers, to avert the conſequences of her fiiſt infidelity, 

STEEVENS, 


This picture, FEWER is not an original. In The Tragicall 
Hy ſtory of Romeus and Juliet, 1562, the nurſe exhibits the ame 
Teadineſs to accommodate herſelf to the preſent conjundure: 

«© The flattering nurſe did praife the friar for bis ſkill, 
Aud ſaid that ſhe had done right well, by wit to order will; . 
She ſetteth forth at large the father's tha rage, | 

i And eke ſhe praiſeth much to her the ſecond marriage; 

« And county Paris now ſhe praiſeth ten times more 

% By wrong, than ſhe herſelf by right had Romeus prats'd befort: 

«© Paris ſhall dwell there ſtill; Romeus ſhall not return; 

„ What ſhall it boot her all ber life to e Rill and 

8 mourn?” MALONE, 


Sir John Vanbrugh, in the Relapſe, has 3 in this reſpes 
the character of his nuiſe from a Shakſpears, BLACKSTONE. = 
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lat; not ſo green,” ſo quick, ſo fair an eye, 
Is Paris hath. Beſhrew my very heart, 
| think you are happy in this ſecond match, 
For it excels your firſt : or if it did not, 
Your firſt 1s dead ; .or 'twere as good he were, 
As living. here and you no uſe of him. 
Jol. Speakeſt thou from thy Reart 7 
Nussk. From my ſoul too; 
Or elle befhrew them both. ; 
Jur. Amen! 
Nuk EC. „ bog. To what? | 
JuL. Well; chou haſt comforted me marvellous 
much, 
Goin; and tell my lady I am gone, 


ny 


hdd 


1 Neem eons On eye, 1 80 the 78 editions, Sir 1 3 
Haut reads—ſo keen, JOHNSON. 


Perhaps Chaucer has given to Emetrius, in The Knight's Tale, 
eyes of the ſame colour: | 


4. His noſe was high, his eyin bright dt 


of 1. e. of the hue of an unripe lemon or citron. 

no Again, in The Two Noble Kinſmen, by Fletcher and Shakſpearey | 
the Ad V. ſc i: | 

any „ — oh vouchſafe, ITE 

ity, „% wich that thy rare green eye,“ KC. STEVENS. 


What Shakſpeare meant by this epithet here, may be eably. 
colieed from the following lines, which, he has atributed. to 
luilbe in the laſt ad of 4 Midſummer * s Dream: 

6+ Theſe lily lips, 

« This cherry noſe, _ 

© Theſe yellow cowflip cheeks, 

« Are gone, are gone! - 3 

« His eyes were geen as lecks.” MAIoo un. 
1 45 living lere — ] Sir Thomas Hanmer reads, as livizg 
hence, that is, at a diſtance, in bauihment; but here way: Aae 
i this world, | Jounson. | | 4 


! To what ? j The ſyllable—To, which is wanting. towards the : 
e | have ventured to ſupply, When Juliet ſays—Amen f. 
de Nurſe might vaturally aſk her to which of ie foregoing | ens 
lmcnts ſo _—_— 4 formulary Was. lubjoined. STEEVENS, 


© Es fs 
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Having diſpleas'd my father, to Lanrence' ce Il, 
To make confſeſhon, and to be abſolv'd. 
NuksE. Marry, I will; and this is wiſely done. 

| 1 | : NE | , | Exi b 
Jour. Ancient damnation !“ O moſt wicked 2 
Is it more fin—to wiſh me thus forſworn, 
Or to diſpraiſe my lord with that ſame tongue 
Which ſhe hach prais'd him with above compate 
So many thouſand times? — Go, counſellor; 
Thou and my boſom henceforth ſhall be twain.— 
II to the friar, to know his remedy ; 
If all elſe fail, myſelf have power to die. Eu. 


$6.4 — 


K U T IW. Git 1. 
N iar Laurence's Cell. 5 
Enter Friar LAURENCE and PARIS. 


Farr. On thurſday, fir? the time is very ſhort. 
Par, My father Capulet will have it ſo; 
And J am nothing flow, to flack his haſte.” 


Ancient damnation !] This term of reproach occurs in Tit 
Malcontent, 1604: 85 . T 
E cout, you ancient damnation!” SrTrEEVENsS. 
And T1 am nothing flow, ' &g.] His hafie ſhall noi be abated by 
my ſlowneſs, It might be read: | | 
And lam nothing flow to back his haſte: 
that is, I amdiligent to abet and enforce his hafte, JouNS0N. 
Slack was certainly the author's word, for, in the firſt edition, 
the line ran | - Ra Sk > 


And 1 am nothing ſack to low his haſte. 
| Back could not have ſtood there, BON 
If this kind of phtaſeology be juſtifiable, it can be juſtified only 
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| Frr, Von ſay, you do not know the lady's wind; 
Uneven is the courſe, I like it not. 


ne. pak. Immoderately ſhe weeps for Tybalt's 45 1 | 
it, Ind therefore have I little talk'd of love; | 9 
ad fror Venus ſmiles not in a houſe of tears. 

Now, fir, her father counts it dangerous. 

That ſhe doth give her ſorrow ſo much ſway; | | 
are WW and, in bis wiſdom, haſtes our marriage, | 


To ſtop the inundation of her tears; 
Which, too mach minded by herſelf alone, 
May be put from her by ſociety : 
Now do you know the reaſon of this kate. | 
Fxr, 1 wonld l knew not why it ſhould be llow'd.* 
\ [Afide, 


lock fir, here comes the lady cowards wy cell. 


xt, 


Enter Jorixr. 


Pan. Hapwily met, my lady, and my wiſe! 
Jo, That may be, fir, when I may be a wife. 


Pa, That may be, muſt es Love, on churſday 
next. 


by ppaling the- meaning to > be, there is nothing of ſlowneſs i in me, 
h induce me to flacken or abate his hafle, The meaning of Paris is 
rery clear; he does not wiſh to reſtrain Capulet, or to delay his 
own marriage; but the words which the poet bas given him, 
import the reverſe of this, and ſeem rather to mean, I am not 
backward in reſtraining kis hafle; I endeavour to retard him as much 
can. Dr. Johnſon ſaw the impropriety of this expreſſion, and 
that his interpretation extorted a meaning from the words, which 
they do not at firft preſent; and hence bis ; propoſed alteration; but 
our author muſt anſwer for his own e See Vol. XVIII. 
p. 392, n. g. MALONE, £ e 
"== be" flow'd.]. So, in Sir A. Gorges tranſlation of the 
cond book of Lucan : | . 

„ — will you overflow _ | 

The W hereby my march to 0 lo? ne 


N 3 


100, 


only 


2-35 
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Jur. W hat muſt be ſuall be. 


ai. That's a certain text, 

PAR. Come you to make confeſſion to this fa 

42 ther? | 

JuL. To anſwer that, were to confeſs to you, 

PAR. Do not deny to him, that you love me, 

Jur. 1 will confeſs to you, that | love him. 

Pak. So will you, Jam ſure, that you love me, 

Jur. II do fo, it will be of more price, 
Being ſpoke behind your back, than to your face, 

PAR. Poor ſoul, thy face | is much abus'd with 

tears. 

Jor. The tears have got ſmall vidory by 4 
For 1: was bad enough, before their ſpite. 

Pak. {hou wrong'ſt it, more than tears, with 

that report. 

Jour. That is no llander, 2 that is a unh 
And what ] ſpake, | ſpake | it to my face. 
Par. thy face is mine, and chou haft Dander 

-N- | 

Jor. It may be ſo, for it is not mine OWN. 
Are you at leiſure, holy father, now; 

Or ſhall I come to ou, at evening mals?* 


13 


4 That is no llander, fir, ke 51 Thus ho Giſt and fan ſolio, 


The quarto, 1597, reads— That is no wrong, Kc. and ſo leaves the 
meaſure defeaive. STEEVENS. 


A word was probably omitted at the preſs The quarto, 1599, 
and the ſubſequent copies, read: 
Ihat is no ſlander, fir, which is a x troth, 
The context ſheus that the alteration, was not wade by Shak- 
8 MALONE, | 
© The repetition of the word wrong, 15 not, in my opinion, ne- 
cellary : beſides, the reply of Paris jeſliſies the readiog in the text: 
—  % 1by face is mine, and thou baſt flander'd it.“ STEEVENS. 


$ Or Naa 1 come 9 2 at evening? maſs? E pu meaus Ne 


ext, 
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Far. My leiſure ſerves me, ende daughter, 
now: 


M lord, we muſt entreat the time alone. 


Par. God ſhield, I ſhould diſturb 'devotion!— 


uliet, on tharſday early will 1 roufe you: 


Jill then, adieu ! and Moen this 015 kiſs. 


44 Enit Parts. 
Jur. O, ſhut the bor! ind when thou haſt done ſo, 


| Come Weep with me; Paſt hope, paſt cure, paſt: | 


help! 

Fal. Ah, Juliet, 1 dy en thy griel; 
It ſtrains me paſt the compaſs of my wits: 
] hear thou muſt, and nothing may prorogne it, 
On tharſday next be married to this county. 

Jol. Tell me not, friar, that thou heat'ſt of hs 
Unleſs thou tell me how I may prevent it : vet 
If, in thy wiſdom, thou canſt give no help, 


Do thou but call my reſolution wiſe, 


And with this knife I'Il help it preſently. 

God join'd my heart and Romeo's, thou our hands; Þ 
And ere this hand, by thee to Romeo ſeal'd, 

Shall be the label to another deed,* 

Or my true heart with treacherous revolt 

Turn to another, this ſhall lay them both: 
Therefore, out of 25 e d time, 


4 


There is no ſuch thing as evening maſs; which our author muſt. 
necef{arily bave known, if, as there is ſome. reaſon o e he | 
bad been bred a Papiſt. RiTsON. 


* Skall be the Label to another deed,] The ſeals bs deeds in our au- 
thout's time were not impreſſed on the parchment iiſelf on which 
the deed was written, but were appended on diftin& flips or labels 
lixed to the deed. Hence in King Richard II. the duke of York 
liſcovers a coyenant which his ſon the duke of Aumerle bad 
eutcred juto by the depending feat: | 

8 What ſeal i8 hs which bangs vithout thy boſom ?” 
* | MALONE, 
N 4 
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Give me ſome. preſent counſel; - or, behold, 
Twixt my extremes and me this bloody knife 


Shall play the Umpire; ” arbitrating that 
W hich the commiſſion of thy years and art 


Could to no iſſue of true honour bring. 
Be not ſo long to ſpeak; I long to die, 
If what thou ſpeab ſt ſpeak not of remedy, 


FRI. Hold, daughter; I do ſpy a kind of hope, 
Which craves as deſperate an execution 


As that is deſperate which we wonld prevent. Fi 
If, rather than to marry count Paris. 
Thou haſt the firength of will to ſlay thyſelf; ow 
Then is it likely, Sos wilt undertake ' N 5 
A thing like death to chide away this ſhame, 8 
That cop'ſt with death himſelf to ſcape from i it; 1 
And, if thou dar'ſt, Vi give thee remedy. 32 
JuL. O, bid me leap, rather than Ar Paris, in a 
From oft the battlements of yonder tower ;* a 
Or walk in thieviſh ways; or bid me lurk 
Where ſerpents are; chain me With roaring bears; 0 
7 Shatl las the 3 Tbat is, this knife mall decide the 8 
Aruggle between me and my diſtreſſes. Jounso0nN. _ | 
commiſſion of thy years and art — ]_ Commiſion is for au- ; 
thority or power, JOHNSON. | | 1590 
O0, bid me leap, rather than marry Paris, 5 
Fron off the bot{lements of yon der tower 5] so, in King Lin, I 
written before 1594: 90 
ea, for to do thee good, I would aſcend 1 
40 The higheſt turret in all Britanny,. | in | 
« And from the top leap headlong to the ground.” 
M ALONE, [ 
nan of codes tower 3] Thus the quarto 1597. All ocker unc 
ancient copies —of any tower. STEEVENS, e vo 
— chain me &e.} | 
Or walk in thieviſh ways, or bis me ark po 


Where ſerpents are; chaiu me with roaring bears, 
Or hide me nightly, &c. 
It 3s thus the editions vary. POPE. 


wy edition Das the words which ur. rope has ales, bat 
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or ſhut me nightly i in a charnel- houſe, 

Oer-cover'd quite with dead men's rattling bones, 

Wich reeky ſhanks, and yellow chapleſs ſculls; 

Or bid me go into a new- made grave, 

and hide me with a dead man in his ſhroud; 3 

Things that, to hear them told, have made me 
tremble; 6 55 + 

And I will doit without fear or A0 bl. 

Jo live an unſtain'd wife to my ſweet love. 

Ful. Hold, then; ; $0 Kome, be ery, give con- 

ſent | 


the old copy ſeems.” in this place preferable ; only oetbabs we 
night better read, 
Where ſavage bears and r0aring lions roam. Jonxsox. . 

[ have inſerted the lines which Mr. Pope omitted; for which I 
muſt offer this ſhort apology: in the lines rejected by him we meet 
with three diſtin& ideas, ſuch as may be ſuppoſed to excite terror 
in a woman, for one that is to be found in the others. The lines 
now omitted are theſe ; = 
Or chaiu me to ſome der mountain“ 5 top, 
Where roaring bears and ſavage lions roam; 
Or hut me ——, STEEVENS. 3 
The lines laſt quoted, which Mr. Pope and Dr. Johnſon pre- 
ferred, are found in the copy of 1597; in the text the quarto of 
1599 is followed, except that it has—Or hide me nightly, &c. 

| * MALONE, 
? And lide me with, a dead mon in his firoud; ] In the | quarts, | 
1599, and 1609, tbis line Rands thus: 
And hide me with a dead man in his. on 
The editor of the folio ſupplied the defea by lea his 
gave, without adverting to the diſguſting repetition of that word. 
The original copy leads me to believe that Shakſpeare rote 
in his tomb; for there the line ſtands thus: 
Or lay me in a tombe with one new dead. | 
[ have, however, with the other modern editors, followed the 
undated quarto, in which the printer” filled up the line with the 
word ſhreud, MALONE. 


politive aſſertion relative to the printer, is ſupported, | 

To creep under a fhroud, and ſo be placed in cloſe conta& with 
a corple, is ſurely a more terrifick idea than that of being merely 
lad in a tomb wich a dead e STEEVExsS. 


It way be natural for the reader to aſk by whos evidence this _ 


[ 
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tach 
His Nt 
No W 
The! 
Top 
Like 


To marry Paris: Wedndſday i is to- -morrow; 
To-morrow night look that thou lie alone, 

Let not thy nurſe lie with thee in thy chamber: 
Take thou this phial,* being then in bed, 

And this diſtilled liquor drink thou off: 
When, preſently, through all thy veins ſhall mn 


A cold and drowſy humour,? which {hail ſeize — 
| a 
4 Take thou this phial, Ke] so, in The Tragica Hyfoy of Re. 
meus and Juliet: | 
Receive this phial ſmall, 108 keep it in thine eye, in ger 
« And on the marriage day, betore the ſuy doth clear the ſky, and « 
t Fill it with ware! full up to the very brim, 100 8 
„ Then drink it off, and thou Mall feel eee each vein | ever, 
| aud limb 3 | thirte 
«K A pleaſant ſlumber ſlide, and quite diſpread at length 6 * 
% On all thy parts; from every part reve all thy k. odly frength: 
„% Withouten moving then thy idle paris ſhall ret, oecu 
„ No pulſe hall 8, no heart once heave within thy bolloy veſt 
| breaft; : 


But thou (halt lie as ſhe aha dieth- io a TIRE 
„ Thy kinſmen aud thy pr friends mall wail | the ſudden 
chabee : 
Thy corps then will they bring 4 to grave in this e 
| Where thy forefathers long ago a coſtly tomb Prepar d: 
—— Where thou ſhalt reſt, my daughter, | 
© Till I to Mantua ſend for Romeus, thy knight, __ 
Out of the tomb both ke and 1 will take thee forth that night." 
; VIA LONE. 
Thus, in Painter's Palics bf Pleaſure, tom. ii. p. 237: be- 
holde heere 1 give thee a viole, &c. drink ſo much as is cootained 
therein. Aud then you ſhall feele a certaine kinde ot pleaſant fleepe, 
which incroching by litle and litle all the parts of your body, vill 
conſtrain them in ſuch wiſe, as unmoveable ther {hall remaine: aud 
| -by uot doing their accuſtomed duries, thall looſe their natural fcel- 


T. 
ings, and you abide in ſuch extaſie the ſpace of xl hours at the th 
leaft, without any beating of poulſe or other perceptible motion, © 
which ſhall ſo aſtonne them that come to ſee you, as they will julge 5 


you to be dead, and according to the cuſtome of our citic, vou 

ſhall be cari:d to the churchyard hard by our church, when you 
ſhall be entombed in the common monument of the Capelles your 
anceſtors,” &c. The number of hours during which the ſleep of 

| Juliet was to continue, is vot mentioned in the pom. STEEVENS, 
Þ nn through all thy veins ſhall run 


A cold and from/y leur, 1 The firſt edition in 1597 [188 
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4 vital ſpirit ; for no pulſe ſhall keep 

his natural progreſs, but ſurceaſe to beat: 

No warmth, no breath, ſhall teſtiſy thou liv'ſt; 
The roſes in thy lips and cheeks ſhall fade 
To paly aſhes;* thy eyes' windows fall,” 

Like death, when he ſhuts up the day of life; 

Each part, depriv'd of ſupple government, 

Shall ſtiff, 99. ſtark, and cold, e like death: 


in general been here followed, except only, that inſtead of à cold 
and drowſy humour, we there find a dull and heavy Humber, 
zd a little lower, „ no ſign 7 breath.“ Kc. The ſpeech, howe 


| ever, was greatly enlarged; for in the firft copy it conſiſts of only 


thirteen lines; in the ſubſequent edition, of thirty three. MALONE. 
6 The roſes in thy lips and cheeks jhall fade 
To paly aſhes;] It may be remarked, this image ves not 
occur either in Painter's proſe tranſlation, or Brooke's metrical 
veiſion of the fable on which conjundively the tragedy of Romeo 
ond Juliet i is founded. It may be met with, however, i A dole- 
full Diſcourſe of @ Lord and a Ladie, by Churchyard, 4to. 2 25 
Her colour chaugde, her cheerfull lookes 
„And countenance wanted ſpreete; 
% To ſallow aſhes turnde the bue 
„Of beauties * r ſweete: 
« And drery dulnefle had beſpred 
© The weariſh bodie throw 
© Ech vitall vaine did flat refuſe 
© To do their dutie now, 3 5 
« The blood forſooke the wonted courſe, 
Aud backward ganne retire; _ 
Aud left the limmes as cold aud ſwarfe 
„As coles that waſtes with fire.” STFEVENS. 


To paly aſhes ; ] Theſe words are not in the original eopy. 
The quarto, 1599, and the folio, read — To many aſhes, for which 
the editor of the ſecond folio ſubftituted—mealy aſhes. The true 
reading i is found in the undated quarto, This uncommon adjegive 
occurs again in King Henry * 15 . 

and through their paly flames, | 

EFach battle ſees the other's umber'd face.” 

We have had too already in a former ſcene—t be Pale, 104 1 
ir ” MaLonr, ; 


— thy wor: windows fall, | See Vol. XVIII. p. 444, u. 3. 
. MALONEK, 
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And in this borrow'dlikeneſs of ſhrunk death 

Thou ſhalt remain full two and forty hours, 

And then awake as from a pleaſant ſleep. 

Now when the bridegroom in the morning comes 

Jo rouſe thee from thy bed, there art thou dead: 
Then (as the manner of our country is ) 

In thy beſt robes nncover'd on the bier, 

Thou ſhalt be borne to that ſame ancient vault, 
Where all the kindred of the Capulets lie. 

In the mean time, againſt thou ſhalt awake, 

Shall Romeo by my letters know our drift; 
And hither ſhall he come; and he and! 

Will watch thy waking,? and that very night 

Shall Romeo bear thee hence to Mantua. 

And chis ſhall free thee from this preſent ſhame; 


F Then (as {he manner r of our country is,) | 
In thy beſt robes uncover'd on the bier,] The lialian cuſtom here 
alluded to, of carrying the dead body to the grave with the face 
uncovered, (which is not mentioned by Painter) our author found 
particularly deſcribed in The Tragicall Hyflory of Romeus and Jon? 
© Anotheruſe there is, that whoſoever dies, 
4% Borne to their church with open face upon the bier he lies, 
In woures weed attir'd, not wrapt in winding - ſucet —. 
MALONE, 
Thus alſo ophelia $ fag 5 in Hamlet: 
„They bore bim bare-fac'd on the bier—,” STEEVENS. 
In thy beſt robes uncover'd on the. bier,] Between this line and 
| the next, the quartos 1599, 1609, and the firſt folio, introduce 
the following verſe, which the poet very probably had firuck out 
on his reviſal, becauſe it is quite unneceſſary, as the ſenſe of it i 
repeated, aud as it will not conneR with either: 
| Be borne to burial in thy kindred's grave. 
Had Virgil lived to have reviſed his neid, he would 1 bardly 
have permitted both of the following lines to remain in his text: 
At Venus obſcuro gradientes aere ſepſit; | 
Et multo nebulz circum. dea fudit amiftu.” f 
The aukward repetition of the nominative caſe in the ſecond 0 
them, ſeems to decide very ſtrongly * it. ene 8 
9 — 21d he and 1 


Will WROTE: eit Theſe words are not in the folio. 
Jofgns0N, 


nes 


ad: 
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If no unconſtant toy, nor womaniſh fear, 


Abate thy valour in the acting it. 1 
Jor. Give me, O give me! 'tell me not of fear. 
nl. Hold; get you sone, be ſtrong and proſ< 

perons _ | 

In this reſolve: I'll ſend a with ſpeed 

To Mantua, with my letters to thy lord. 
Jol. Love, give me irength.! and ** hall 
| help afford. 

Farewell, dear father ! | bean 


SCENE Vu. 
4 Room in ; Capaler IJ Houſu.: 


Enter Cura LET Lach CarvLzr, Nurſe, and Servant. 


Car, 80 many gueſts ir invite as here are writ.— 
Exit Servant. 
nab, g0 bire me e twenty cunning cooks. 2 


If no unconſtant toy, Nc. f If no fickle freak, no light nie, no 
change of fancy, hinder the performance. Jounson. | 
If no unconflant toy, nor womaniſh fear, 
dbate thy valour in the — * 21 Theſe expreſhons are borrowed 
from the poem : | 
« Caſt off from thee at once the weed of womaniſhdread, 
„% With manly courage arm thyſelf from heel unto the head. 
Cod grant be fo confirm in thee thy preſent will, 
% That no inconflant toy thee let thy Proms to fulfill!“ 
MALOME. 
* Give me, O give me! tell me not of fear.] The old copies ug 
metrically read: 
| Give me, give me! O tell me not ke. STEEVENS, | | 
— 0 hire me twenty cunning cooks.] Twenty cooks for half ; 


2 doren guefls! Either Capulet bas altered his mind ſtrangely, or 
ur author 2 8 what he had Fu made hin tell us. Sec p. 162. 


RITSON+ 
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2 sSrav. Yon ſhall have none ill fir; 
if they can lick their fingers. 
Car. How canſt thou try them fo? 
2. Serv. Merry, fir, *tis an ill cook that cannot 
lick his own fingers: therefore he, that cannot lick 
his fingers, goes not with me. 
Ca. Go, begone.— | Exit Sir 
We ſhall be much unfurniſh'd for this time.— 
WW bat, is my daughter gone to friar Laurence ? 
 NussE. Ay, forſooth, 
Care. Well, he may chance to do ſome good on 
Is 6 
A a peeviſh (elf-will d barlotry | it is. 7 


for l try 


E ater Ju bier. 


Nous. See, where ſhe comes from hitte with 
merry look. 


Car. How now, my headfirong? where hang 


you been gadding. oh 


4 nick his own fingers: '] I find this adage in Puttenhan's 
Arte of Engliſh Poefie, 1589, p. 157: 
As the olde cocke crowes ſo doeth the chick: 
„ A bad cooke that cannot his owne fingers lick.” 
: STEEVENS, 


— = from ſhrift - ] i. e. from confeſſion. So, in The Merry 
Devil of Edmonton, 1608 : | | 
Ax, like a 00 comes roundly to her ſhrift,” 
In the old Morality of Every Man, bl. 1. no date, conſeſſion i 
perſonified: 
Nov | pray you, mite, mother of ſalvacyon.” 
' STFEVENS, 


— The primitive ſenſe of this word was to 
fragyle from houſe to houſe, and colle& money, under pretence of 
| Lngiog carols to the Bleſſed Virgiu. See Mr. T- Warton's note 

an Milton's Lycidas, v. 40. STEEVENS. 2 | 
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Jur. Where I have learn' d me to repent the fin 
Of diſobedient oppolition 5 
To you, and your beheſts; and am enjoin 4 
by holy Laurence to fall proſtrate here, 
And beg your pardon:—Pardon, I beſeech you! 
Benceforward 1 am ever rul'd by you. | 
Car. Send for the county; go tell him of chiss. 
ll have this Knot knit up to-morrow morning. 
Jour. I met the youthfal lord at Laurence' cell; 
And gave him what becomed love? I might, 
Not ſtepping o'er the bounds of modeſty. 
Car. Why, l; am glad on't; this 1 is well — ſland 5 
up: 
This is as't ſhould 63 me ſee the county; : 
Ay, marry, go, I fay, and fetch him hither.— 
Now, afore God, this reverend holy friar, 
All our whole city is much bound to him.“ 
Jul. Nurſe, will you go with me into my cloſet, 
To help me ſort ſuch needful ornaments _ 
As you think fit to furniſh me to-morrow ? 
LA. Car. No, not ul n there i 18 time 
enough. 
Cap. Go, nurſe, go with her we l to 1 
to-morrow. [Exeunt JULIET and Norſe. 


— beta love mans] Brcomed for becoming : one participle 
for the other; a frequent pradtiſe with our author. STEEVENS. 
— this reverend holy friar, 


All our whole city is much leuns' i to zim.] $0, 4 in Romens ond 
Juliet, 5b: 


« this is not, wife, the friar $ firſt deſert; | 
ln all our commonweal ſcarce one is to be found, 
6 But is, for ſome — turns unto this holy father bound.“ 


MALONE. 
Thus the folio, and the quartos 1 and 1609. The oldeſt 
warto reads, I think, more grammatically : ih 0 


All our whole city 18 much bound unto. STEVENS, 
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LNG Cay. We ſhall be ſhort 3 in our Proviſig; 
'Tis now near night.“ 
e 5 Tuſh ! 15111 ſtir about, 
And all things ſhall be well, 1 warrant thee, vil 
Go thou to Juliet, help to deck np her; 
ll not to bed to-night let me alone; 
I'Il play the houſewife for this dne Wel ho! 
They are all forth: Well, Iwill walk myſelf 
To county Paris, to prepare him up 
Againſt to-morrow: my heart is wond'rons light 
Since this fame wayward girl i is fo Teclaim' d. 

| [ Exeunt, 


6 


7 


8 CE N E iI. 
Juliers chamber. 
Enter Jorier and Nurſe.* 


Jor. Ay thoſe attires are beſt :—But, gentle 
. nurſe, 


Me ſhall be l ] That is, we ſhall be defefive. | 
| | | Jonxsax. 

* 'Tis now near night.] It appears in a foregoing ſcene, that 
Romeo parted from his bride at day-break on Tueſday morning, 
Immediately afterwards ſhe went to Friar Lawrence, aud he parite 

_ Eularly mentions the day of the week, [++ Wedneſday is to- moren.“ 
She could not well have remained more than an hour or tuo 
with the friar, and ſhe is juſt now returned from {hrift ;—yet lady 
Capulet ſays, „ tis near night,” and this ſame night is aſcertaived 
to be Tu:ſday. This is one out ofthe many inftanges of our authors 
| inaccuracy in the computation of time. STEEVENS. | 

Enter Juliet and Nurſe. ] Inftead of the next ſpeech, the __ 

1597 ſupplies the following ſhort and imple dialogue: 

Nurſe. Come, come; what need you anie thing elſe? 

Juliet. Nothing, good nurſe, but leave me to myſclfe. 

Nurſe. Well there's a cleane l Nader your pillow, nd 
fo good night. SrEV INS. 


5 RO MEO A NDJ] ULTET, 1193 


ay | pray thee, leave me to myſelf tonight; 

For 1 have need of many oriſons * 

To move the heavens to ſmile upon my ſtate, 07 
Which, well thou know, is crols ant full of fn, 55 


Enter Lady Euler 


LA. Car. What, are you buſy ? do you need my 
help? 


Jur. No. madam; we have. cull'd ſuch me 4 
„ 1 | | — 

As are behoveful for our ſtate to-morrow: 

do pleale you, let me now be leſt alone, 
| And let the nurſe this night fit up with you 

For, I am ſure, you have your hands full all, 
In this ſo ſudden buſin ess. Fe 
La. Caf. | Good 905 | | 9 

Cet thee to bed, and reſt; for thou haſt need. 
[ Exeunt Lady Capulet and Narſe. 

Jor. Farewell od knows, when we ſhall 

meet * 


nile 


(For I have need &c.)] Juliet play moſt of her pranks under 
the appearzvce of religion: perhaps Shakſpeare meant to . | 
| her bypoctiſy. Jonssox. | 
The pretence of Julict's, in order to get rid of tte nurſe, was 
ſuggeſted by The Tragicall Hyſftory of Romeus and Fulict, and ſome 
of the expreſſhons of this ſpeech were borrowed from thence: 
Dear friend, quoth ſhe, you know to-morrow is the day . 
Ok new contract; whercfore, this night, ny furpoſe is to 1 
* Vaio the heavenly minds that dwell above the ſkies, 
And order all the courſe of things as they can beſt. deviſe, 
„ That they ſo ſmile upon the doings of to-morrow, 
“That all the remnant of my life may be exempt from ſorrow}; 
* Wherefore, I pray you, leave me lere alone this night, | 7 
„But ſee that you to-morrow come before the dawning light, 
% For you muſt cuil my hair, and let on my attire, Py 
- MaLonr, 
5 Farewel}! Kc.] Tpbis ſpeech . conſiderable ee. 
lter the elder copy was Publ. ed. STEEVENS. 
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I have a faint cold fear thrills through my veing, 
That almoſt freezes up the heat of life: 


I' call them back again to comfort me; — 
Nurſe! What ſhould ſhe do here? 
My diſmal ſcene I needs muſt act alone, — 
Come, phial.— ph 1 


What if this mixture do not work at all?\ 


® T have a faint cold fear thrills through my veins, 
That almoſt freezes up the heat of life) So, in Romeus 484 
Juliet, 1562: | | | 4 e | 
And whilſt ſhe ia theſe thoughts doth dwell ſomewhat tog 
| long, 5 3 
The faves of her imagining anon did wax fo firong, 
„ That ſhe ſurmis'd ſhe ſaw out of the hollow vault, 
« A griſly thing to look upon, the carcaſe of Tybalt; 
« Right in the ſelf ſame ſort that ſhe few days before 
« Had ſeen in his blood embrew'd, to death cke wounded 
| <=: 1 8 
« Her dainty tender parts gan ſhiver all for dread, 
Her golden hair did ſtand upright upon her chilliſi head: 
4% Thea preſſed with the fear that ſhe there lived in, | 
«® A ſweat as cold as mountain ice pierc'd through her tender ſin,” 
| e | | ; MALOSE, 


7 What if this mixture do not work at all?] So, in Paintr's 
Palace of Pleaſure, tom. ii. p. 239: — but what know I fd 
The) whether the operation of this pouder will be to ſoone orto 
late, or not correſpondent to the due time, and that my. faultc be- 
ing diſcovered, 1 ſhall remayne a jeſting ftocke aud fable to the 
people? what know I moreover, if the ſetpents and other yenom- 
ous and crauling wormes, which commonly frequent the grave 
and pittes of the earth, will hurt me tbinkyng that | am dead! but 
how {ball I endure the flinche of ſo many carions and bones of 
myne aunceſtors which reſt in the grave, if by fortune I do avake 
before Romeo aud frier Laurence doe come to help me? And 48 
ſhe was thus plunged in the deepe contemplation of things, {he 
thought that ſhe ſawe a certaine viſion or fanfie of her couliv 
| Thibault, in the very ſame ſort as ſhe ſawe him wounded and 10: 
_ brved with blood:“ | | | 

Here alſo Shakſpeare appears to have followed the poem: 

« to the end I may my name and conſcience fave, 

* I muſt devour the mined drink that by me here Ilave: 
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Muſt 1 of force be married to the county? — 
No, no a {hall forbid it :=lie thou there. 
EI IP OY down a TALES: 


— 


« Whoſe working and whoſe force as yet I do not know: 

« And of this piteous plaint began another doubt to grow: 

« What do I know, (quoth ſhe} if that this powder ſhall 

« Sooner or later hau it ſhould, or elſe not work at all? 

« And what know I, quoth ſhe, if ſerpents odious, 

« And other beafts and worms, that are of nature venomous, 

« That wonted are to lurk in dark caves under ground, 

« And commonly, as 1 have Rs in dead men's ande are \ 
found, 

6« Shall harm me, yea or nay, where 1 ſhall lie as dead ? 

« Or how (hall I, that always have in ſo freſh air been bred, 

« Endure the beathComs ſtiuk of ſuch a beaped ftore 

« Of carcaſes not yet conſum'd. and bones that long before 

« Intombed were, where | my fleeping-place ſhall bave, 

„% Where all my anceſtors do reft, my kindied's common grave? 

«4 Shall not the fiiar and my Nen when they come, | 

« Find if I awake before, ) hag in 5 tomb ?” 


1  MALONr, 


' Muſt 7 of force be married to the county Ti Thus tbe quarto of 
1597, and not, as the line has been exhibited in the late editions, 
Skall of force be married to the count ? 
The ſubſequent ancient copies read, as Mr. Ravens: has obſerved, 
Shall I be married then to-morrow morning ? MALONE, 


lie thou there, [ Laying down a dagger.] This ſtage direQion | 
bis been ſupplied by the modern editors. The quarto, 1597, 
reads: „ Knife, lie thou there,” It appears fiom ſeveral paſ- 
ſages in our old plays, that knives were formerly part of the ac- 
| Coutrements of a bride ;z and every thing behoveful for Juliet's Hate 
bad juſt been left with her. S0, in Decker's Watch: me in London, 
1031; | 5 
« See at my giradle hang my wedding knives !?“ 
Üzein, in King Edward III. 1599: 
„ Here by my fide do hang my wedding inives 
Take thou the one, and with it kill thy queen, 
And wah the other, Il e my love.“ 
„0b f  STEEVERS, | 
In ider to account for Juliet 8 havivg A dagger, or, 2s it is 
called in old anne a 8 it is not neceſlary to have recourle - 
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What if it be a poiſon, which the friar 

Subtly hath miniſter'd to have me dead ; 

Leſt in this marriage he ſhould be diſhonour'q, 

| Becauſe he married me before to Romeo? 

I fear, it is: and yet, methinks, it ſhonld not, 
For he hath Rill been tried a holy man: 

I will not entertain ſo bad a thought. 
How, if, when J am laid into the tomb, 

I wake before the time that Romeo 

Come to redeem me? there's a fearful point! 
Shall I not then be ſtifled in the vault, 

To whoſe foal month no healthſome air breathesin, 
And there die ſtrangled ere my Romeo comes? 
Or, if I hive, is it not very like, 

The horrible conceit of death and night, 
Together with the terror of the place, — 

As in a vault, an ancient receptacle, 


to the ancient accoutrements of brides, how prevalent ſoever the 
cuſtom mentioned by Mr. Steevens may have been; for Juliet 
appears to have furniſhed herſelf with this iuſtrument immedialch 
after her father aud mother had threatened to force her to marry 
Paris: | 
„ If all fail elle myſelf have power to die.“ 

Accordingly, in the very next ſcene, when ſhe is at the friar' 
cell, and before ſhe could bave been furniſhed with any of the 
apparatus of a bride, (not n then couſented to marry the 
count,) be ſays : 

3" HS ES me ſome preſent counſel, or, behold, 

'Lwixt my extremes and me this bloody iniſe 
3 88 Sball play che umpire.” MALONE. 


I will not entertain fo bad a thought,] This line I bark reſtored 
from the quarto, 1997. STEEVENS, | 


| 3 4s in a vault, &.] This idea was c ſuggeſted to out | 
7971 Poet by his native place. The charnel at Stratford upon Aon 


is a very large one, and perhaps contains a greater number of bones 
than are to be found in any other repoſitory of the ſawe kind in 
England. —I was furniſhed with this obſervation by Mr, Murphy, 
| whoſe very elegant aud ſpirited detence of Shakfpcare ar the 
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' Where, for theſe many hundred years, the bones 


Of all my buried anceſtors are pack'd ; 

Where bloody Tybalt, yet but green in earth,* 
Lies ſeft'ring? in his ſhroud; where, as they ay, 
At ſome hours in the night ſpirits refort;— 
Alack, alack! is it not like, that I,“ 

& early waking,— what with loathſome ſmells; 


| and ſhrieks like mandrakes' torn out of the earth. 


That living mortals, hearing them, run mad ;”— 


criticiſm of Voltaire, is one of the leaſt conſiderable out of many 
favours which he has conferred on the literary world, 
| " | | |  STEEVENS., 
DEE green in earth,] i. e. freſh f in earth, newly buried. So, 
in Hamlet: | 
« — of our dear brother 8 death, 
« The memory be green.“ 
Again, in The Opportunity, by Shirley: 
«oe? am but 
„ Green in my honours,” STEEVENS, 


Lies feft ring ——] To fefier is to Lorrupt. $0, i in K. Edward 


III. 1599: 


« Lillies that fefter ſmell far worſe than 8 bk 290 
This line likewiſe occurs in the gath Sonnet of Shakſpeare. 
The play of Edward III. bas been afcribed to him. STEEVENs. 


* —— is it not lite, that J,] This ſpeech is confuſed, and in- 


conſequential, rg to the diſorder of Juliet's mind. 
JoHN80N. 


— run med; ] So, in Webſter's Dutcheſ' of Malfy, 02 
4 I have this night digg'd up a mandrake ; 
+ And am grown mad with't.” 
Again, hag T he Atheiſt” s Tragedy, 1611: 952 
* The cries of mandrakes never touch'd the ear 
Wich more ſad hoiror, than that voice does mine," 
apts; in 4 Chriſtian turn'd Turk, 1612: 
„Il rather. give an ear to the black Bricks 
Of mandrakes,”” Kee. 
Again, in drijtippus, or the 3 Philoſopher: 1 
his is the mandrake's voice that undoes me.“ 
The mandrake ( ſays Thomas Newtou in his Herball to 14 Bible, 
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O! if I wake, ſhall I not be diſtranght,* 
Environed with all theſe hideous fears ? 
And madly play with my forefathers' joints? 
And pluck the mangled Tybalt from his ſhroud? 
And, iu this rage, with ſome great kinſman's bone, 
As with a club, daſh out my deſperate brains? 
O, look ! methinks, Iſee my couſin's ghoſt 
Seeking out Romeo, that did ſpit his body 


Upon a rapier's point: — Stay, Tybalt, ſtay!— ; Ly 
Romeo, I come! this do I drink to thee.? N 
[She throws herſelf on the bil. 

; pallr 
8vo, 1587) has been idly repreſented as „ creature TER life 5 
and engendered under the earth of the ſeed of ſome dead perſon | 
that hath beene convicted and put to death for. ſome felonie or 
murther; and that they had the ſame in ſuch dampiſh and funcrall F 
places where the laide convicted perſons were buried,“ Kc. 

STEEVINS, 
See vol. XIII. 1 145. n. 23 and Vol. XIV. p. 281, u. 9, The 
MALONE, 
"net be diſtraught, Piſrougii is diſtraded. $0, in Drayton's 
Polyolbion, Song 10: ; 
« [s, for that river's ſake, near of his wits difraugit, | 
Apain, in Spenſer's Faery Queen, B. I. c. A ver 
es What frantick fit, Weh he, bath thus diſtrauglt.,“ ke, de 
STEEVENS, 


9 Ramen, I come! this do I drink to thee.) So the firlt quart, 
1597. The ſubſequent ancient copies read: 

| Romeo, Romeo, een here's diiak, I drink to thee, 
7 | * MANY 


1e, 


NE, | 
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SCENE VI. 


8 


Capulet's Hall. 


Enter Lady CAPULET and NURSE. 


La, Car. Hold, take theſe REPS: and fetch more 
NG ſpices, nurſe. 
NURSE. OP call for dates _ e in the 


15 
E nter CAPULET. 


Car. Come, this, fiir, tir! the ſecond cock bath 
crow'd, 
The curfeu bell“ bath rung, 'tis three 0 clock: — 


% 


97 hey call for dates and quinces in the * ] 1. e. In \ the room 
where paſte was made. So 8 ſpicery, xc. Maron. 5 


See Vol. V. p. 299, n. 5. STEEVENS, 


On the books of the Stationers' Company in the year 1560, are 
the following entries: 
« Item payd for jiii pound of dates iii /. 
% Item payd for xxiiii 1 of prunys iii 8, viii 4. 2 
STERVENS. 


' The . bell wow); I know. not that the morning-bell is 
tzlled the curfeu in avy other place, Jen | 


The curfew bell was rung at nine in the evening as appears from 
r paſſage in The Merry Devil of Edmonton, 1608: 
4 —well'tis nine o'clock, ' tis time to ring curfew," 
STEEVENS. 


The curfew bell is univerſally rung at eight. or nine o'clock at 
night 3 generally according to the ſcaſon. The term is bere uſed 
vith peculiar impropriety, as it is not believed that any bell was 
yer rung ſo early as three in the morning. The derivation of 
wrſeu is well known, but it is a mere vulgar error | that the 
aflitution Was A * of Lavery ye by the Norman Con- 


04 
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Look to the bak d weats, 2008 Rage. , 

Spare not fo colt. 

2. NURSE: + "G6." o, vou cot. quean, go, 
Get you to bed; faith, 00 'll be lick to. morroy 
For this vight's watching. | 


Car. No, not a wit; What! 1 have watch 


ere now 
All night for leſſer cauſe, and ne'er been fick, 
LA. Car, Ay, you bave been a moule-hunt' in 
your time:; 
But I will watch you from ſuch watching now. 


[ Exeunt Lady CAPULET and Nurſe, 


queror. To put out the fire became neceſſary only becauſe it wa 
time to go bed: And if the curſeu commanded all fires io be 
extinguiſhed, the morning bell ordered them to be lipltcd again, 
In ſhort, the rivging of thoſe two bells was a wanifelt aud eflen- 
tial ſervice to people who had ate e meaus of mealut- 
ing their time. RITSONs 


#4 Look to the bald meals, good e 4 Sbaklſpesre has here | 


imputed to an Italian nobleman and his lady all the petty ſolicitudes 
_ of aprivaie houſe concerning a provincial entertainment, To (ſuch 
a buille our author might have been witneſs at home; but the like 
auxieties could not well have occurred in the family of Capulet, 
whoſe wife, if Angelica be her name, is here diredded to peilorm 
the oflice of a houſekeeper. STEEVENS. . 


> _—_ wouſe-hunt ——] It appears from a paſſage in Hanlt, 


that mouſe was once a term of endearment applied to a woman: 
++ Pinch wanton on your check, call 85 55 bis mouſe.” 
* | CTrEVENS, 


. in a letter from Alleyn, the celebrated player, | to his viſe 


written in 1593 (now in Dulwich College): 
| | „ EMANUEL, 


„% My good ſweet mouſe, I commend me hartely to vou avd to 
my father, my mother, and to my fifter Beſs, hoping in God, 
though the ſickneſs be round about you, Veit by vis mercy in 
may elgape your houſe,” Kc. MALONE. 


be animal called the mouſe-h unt, 1s the marks: HenLEy. 


.* +: hds aftir kinde, good mouſe hunt, is a proverb in Heyword's Dis. 
legue, 1598. ft. *. c. 2. Hour Wnirs. | 
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Car, A jealous- -hood, a jealous- hood Now, 
fellow. | 
W bar 8 there? 


Enter Servants, with ſpits, bogs and baſkets, 


1. Srav. Things for the cook, fir; but! know 


not what. 


Car, Make haſte, mike haſte. [Exit Serv. 1— 


Sirrah, fetch drier logs; 
Cal Peter, he will ſhow thee where they are. 


2. SERV. I have a head, hr, that will find out 


logs, 


And never trouble Peter for the matter. | Exie; 
Car. *Maſls, and well laid 3 A merry whoreſon! 


„„ 
Thou ſhalt be loggerchead. — Good faith, "tis day: 
The e will be here wich muſick ſtraight, 


[Muſick within, 


For 7s be faid be aul 1 logs him near: 
Nurſe!— Wife! what, ho!—what, Nurſe, 1 ſay! 


Enter Nunsk. 5 


Go, waken Juliet, go, and trim her up; 
Ful go and chat with Paris: — Hie, make haſte, 
Make haſte! the e he is come already: 


Make haſte 1 lay! R | [Excunt. 


« 
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SCENE V. 
Juliet's Chamber ; Juliet on the Bed, 
Enter Nurſe. 


Nos. Miſtreſs !— what, miſtreſs Juliet 

5 faſt, I warrant ker, ſhe :— 
Why, lamb! —why, lady !—fie, you lug-a- bed!— 
Why, love, I fay! madam ! ſweet- -heart!—yhy 

bride!— 

What, nota word uo take your penuyworks 
now; 
Sleep for a week ; for the next night, I warrant, 
The county Paris bath ſet up his reſt, 


? — ſe uf his ref This expreſſion, which is 3 em- 


ployed by the old dramatick writers, is taken from the manner of 
Hiring the harquebuſs, This was ſo heavy a gun, that the ſoldiers 
were obliged to carry a ſupporter called a re/t, which they fixed in 
the ground before they levelled to take aim, Decker uſes it in his 
comedy of 01d Fortunatus, 1600: — ſet your heart at reft, for 
I bave ſet up my reſt, that unleſs you can run ſwiſter than a bart, 
home you go not.“ The ſame expreſſion 0 occurs iu Beaumont and 
Fletcher's Elder Brother : 
66 —— My reſt is up, 
„% Nor will I go leſs ——"' 
Again, in The Roaring Girl, 1611 : 
© Like a muſket on a reſt.” 
See Monifaucon' s Monarchie Frangoiſe, tom, v. plate 48. 
STFEVENS, 
The origin of TOM phraſe has certainly been rizhtly explained, 
but the good nutſe was here thinking of other mauters. T. C. 
The above expreſhon may probably be ſometimes uſed in the 
ſenſe already explained, it is however oftener employed with a re- 
ference to the game at primero, in which it was one of the terms 


I Gen in > uſes In the ſecond iaſtance above quoted it is certainly 
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That you ſhall reſt FR little. God forgive me, 
Marry, and amen!) how ſound is ſhe alleep! 
needs muſt wake her: Madam, madam, madam! 
Ay, let the county take you in your bed; 

He'll fright you up, i'faith.— Will it 50 be? 

What, dreſt! and in your clothes! and down again! 1 
Imuſt needs wake you : Lady! lady! lady! 
Alas! alas !—Help! help! my lady's dead !— 

0, well-a-day, that ever I was born! 

Some aqua-vitæ, ho !—my lord! lady! 


Enter Lady CAPULET. 


LA. Cay. What noiſe is here? IE 
Noa: O lamentable day ! 
LA. Car. What i is the matter? 
NURSE. 45 Look, look! O heavy day ! 
La. Car. O me, 0 me !——my child, my only life, 
Revive, look up, or I will die with thee | — 
ys help call help. 


Enter Carbirr. 


| come. 


the day ! 


ſo. To avoid loading the page wich examples, T ſhall refer to 

D Colleflion of Old Plays, Vol. X. p. 364, von: 875 

where ſeveral are brought together. Rxro. — 5 
h lady ! fie, 30 llug- abed r—— —— ES: 


Hen vf Romeus an Juliet: | 
% Firſt ſoftly did ſhe call, then louder did ſhe cry, 7 
oy 00+ you de too long 1s earl will "O08 jou by and by.” 


car. For ſhame, bring Julie forth; Her lord 1 is 


Noksk. She's dead, 3 ſhe's dead, alack 


4), let the county take you in your bed 11 so, in The Tragicall 


| Mate. 


A 
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La. Car. Alack the day! ſhe's dead, ſhe's dead, 
ſhe's dead. 

Car. Ha! let me ſee her: — Out, alas! ſhe s cold; 
Her blood is ſettled, and her joints are ſtiff; 
Life and theſe lips have long been ſeparated: 
Death lies on her, like an untimely froſt 
Upon the ſweeteſt flower of all the field. 
Accurſed time!“ unfortunate old man! 
Nuksz. O lamentable day! | 


La. Car. O woful time! tis th 
Car. Death, that hath ta en her hence to make 
me wail, 
I 
Ties up my tongue, and will not let me ſpeak,” nici 
Enter Friar LAURENCE and PARIS, with Muſician, 
| | De 
in thi 
Far. Come, is the bride ready to go to church 
AF. Ready to go, but never to return: 0 
O ſon, the night before thy wedding day | or 
Hath death lain wich tay. bride: '—5Sec, there ſhe F 
lies, com! 
Gree 
aboL 
0 Accurſed time n This line is akon wee the firſt quarto | 
1397. M ALONE. 8 ſpee 
9 Death, that hath talen her hence to als me wail, edi 
Ties up my tongue, and will not let me ſpeak.) Our author! has took 
here followed the poem cloſely, without recollefing that he had rele 
made Capulet, in this ſcene, clamorous in his grief, In Tir $ 
Tragicall Hyflory of Romeus and Juliet. juliet's mother makes 2 loi 
long ſpeech, but the old man utters not a word: 6 
But more thaa all the reſt the father's heart was ſo of 


Smit with the heavy news, and ſo ſhut up with ſudden woe, 
„That he ne had the power bis daughter to beweep, 
« Ne yet to ſpeak, but long is foic'd his tears and plain to | 
keep.“ MALONE, | 


0 ſon, the night Lefore thy e day 
H ati dcath lain wilh oy bride: ] Euripiles has ſported with 
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flower as ſhe was, deflowered by him. 
death is wy lon-in-law,“ death is my heir; 
Wy daughter he bath wedded! I will die, 
and leave him all; life leaving, all is death 8.5 
Pak. Have 1 thought long to ſee this morning's 
face, 
And doth it 9 75 me ſach a Le as this? 


this ak in the ſame manner, Thiie. in 4ut. ver. 460. 
« Tis” av ru. eue (Ti here 
„Ad ng v, Os E, VUAGEYTEL TY gr.) Sir W. RAWLINSON 


Hal i death lain with thy bride.:] Perhaps this line is GRUP 
ridiculed in Decker's Satiromaſtix . | 
te. Dead : the” s death's bride; he . her maidenhead. = 
STEEVERS. 


Decker ſeems rather to have intended to ridicule a former line 
in this play: Ne - 

„ I'll to my wedding bed, 

« And Death, dot Romeo, take my maidenhead." 
The word ſee in the line before ut, is drawn from the firft 
quarto, MALONE. | » WY ow | 


3 Flower as ſhe was, ee ee by him.] This jingle Was 
common to other writers; and among the reft, to Greene, in his 
Greene in Conceipt, 1598: — a garden- -bouſe having round 


arto 


4 Death is my ſon-in-law, &c.] The remaining part of this 
ſpeech, „ death is my heir,” Kc. was omitted by Mr. Pope in his 
edition; and ſome of the ſubſequent editors, following his example, 
took the ſame unwarrantable licence. The lines were very properly 
reftored by Mr. Stecvens. MALONE. 


1. leaving, all is deatl's.) The old copies read life 
living. The emendation was made by Mr. Steevens, MALONE, 


: —— morning's faces] The quarto, 1597, continues the ſpeech 
of Paris thus ; 
And doth it now preſent ſuch prodigics: 
Accurſt, unbappy, wiſerable man, 
| Forlorn, forſaken, deſtitute I am; 
Born to the world to be a flave in it: 
Diſtreſt, remedileſs, unfortunate. _ 
0 N Oh nature! where fore did you make me 
I0o live fo vile, fo wretched as I hall? STEEVENS, | 


4 


about it man j. flowers, and within it much d:/lowering.” COLLINS, =» 


| . probable that Shakſpeare wrote — 
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LA. Cay. Accurs'd e wretched, hateſy 
da | 
| Moſt e hour, that e'er time ſaw 
In laſting labour of his pilgrimage! 
But one, poor one, poor and loving child 
But one thing to rejoice and ſolace in, 
And cruel death hath catch'd it from my ſight, 
NuRSE. O woe! O woful, woful, woful day!! 
| Moſt lamentable day! moſt woful day, 
That ever, ever, I did yet behold! 
O day! Of day! O day! O hateful day! 
Never was ſeen ſo black a day as this: 
O woful day, O woful day! _ 
Par. Beguil'd, divorced, wronged, ſpited, tain 
Moſt deteſtable death, by thee beguii'd, 
By cruel cruel thee quite overthrown !— "4 
O love! O life !—not life, but love in death! 
Car. Deſpis'd, diſtreſſed, bated, , 
kill'd!i— 
Uncomfortable time! why cam'ſt thon 1 now 
To murder murder our folemnity ?— _ 
O child! O child my fonl, and not my child - 
Dead art thou, dead! —alack! my child is dead; 
And with my child, my Joys are buried! 


8 O woe! 0 55 ke ] This esch of exclamations is not in 
the edition above cited. {that of 1597] Several other paris, uote 
ceſſary or tautology, are not to bs found iu the ſaid edition; which 
occaſions the variation in this from the common books. Por. 

In the text the enlarged copy of 2599 is here followed. 

MALONE, 

9 Dead art 11 dead! Kc. From the defect of the metre it 15 


Dead, dead, art thou, &c. | 
When the ſame word is repeated, the compoſitor enten is guilty 
of omiſhon. MALORE. 


I have repeated the wordt, though it ig anothcr part of ihe 
lige, ST&&VENG, | | | | 


tefu] 


18 
1 


the 
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Fal. Peace, ho, for ſhame! confuſion's cure“ 


lives not | 7 
In theſe confuſions. Heaven and yourſelf 
Fad part 1n this fair maid; now heaven hath all, 
and all the better is it for the maid! 
Your part in her you conld not keep from death; 
But heaven keep his part in eternal life. 
The moſt you ſought was— her promotion; 
For 'twas your heaven, ſhe ſhonld be advanc'd: 
And weep: ye now, ſeeing ſhe is advanc'd,. 
above the clouds, as high as heaven itſelf? 
0, in this love, you love your child fo ill, 
That you run mad, ſeeing that ſhe is well: 
She's not well married, that lives married long ; 
But ſhe's beſt married, that dies married young. 
Dry up your tears, and ſlick your roſemary 
On this fair corſe; and as the cuſtom is, 
In all her beſt array bear her to church: 


kor though fond nature* bids us all lament, 


Yet nature's tears are realon's merriment. 


* =— c0nfuf.on's cure.—] Old copies—cre. Corre&ed by Mr? 
Theobald, Theſe violent and confuſed exclamations, fays the 
friar, will by no means alleviate that ſorrow which at preſent 
overwhelms and difturbs your minds, So, in The Rape of Lucrece : 

Why, Collatine, is woe the cure of woe? MALONE, 

3 For though fond nature wes This line is not in the firſt 
quarto, The quarto, 1599, and the folio read, — though ſome na- 
ture, The editor of the ſecond ſolio ſubſtituted fond for ſome, I do 
not believe this was the poet's word, though | have nothing better 
lo propoſe, I have already ſhown that all the alterations made by 
the editor of the ſecond folio were capricious, and generally ex- 
temely injudicious, FR 1 „ 

lu the preceding line the word all is drawn from the quarto, 
197, where we find.. | LE N . 

In all her beſt and ſumptuous ornaments, &c. 
The quarto 1599, and folio, read? Eo 
And in her beft array bear her to church. MALONE, 

[ am fully ſatisfied with the reading of the ſecond folio, the pro- 

piety of which is confirmed by the following paſſage in Cefielanus: 
Jin fond to wail inevitable ſtrokes. STEEVENS. 
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Car. All things, that we ordained feſliyal, 5 WO 
'Turn from their office to black funeral : mene 
Our inſtruments, to melancholy bells; 

Our wedding cheer, to a {ad burial feaſt;“ 
Our ſolemn hymns to ſullen dirges change; 
Our dei flowers ſerve for a buried corſe, pf 


And all things change them to the contrary. 
FRI. Sir, go you in, - and, madam, go with him 
And go, fir Paris every one prepare 


To follow this fair corſe unto her grave: ; 
The heavens do low'r upon you, for ſome il]; 1 
Move them no more, by croſſing their high will "wy 
I Exeunt CAPULET, Lady CAPULET, Pats, E 
| and FRIAR. 6 3 
1. Mus. Faith, we may put up our pipes, and be bart 
gone. | 
Nuns. Honeſt good fellows, ah, put up. un mt 
For, well you know, this is a piciful caſe. aa 
| : | Ken 1, 
| | lui 
TT All things, ke! Ioflead of this and the following ſpect 13 
the eldeſt quarto has only a couplet : | 
Cap. Let it be ſo „come „oe ful forrow. mates, ä 
Let us together taſte this bitter fate. STEEVENS, | 5 
| Al things, that we ordained feſtival, Xc.] on in the 259 155 
already quoted: | yu 


„% Nov is the parents' mirth quite changed i into mone, 
« And now to forrow is return'd the joy of every one; 
« And now the wedding weeds for mourning weeds they change, 


« And Hymen to a dirge alas! it ſeemeth flirange. 1 

© Inſtead of marriage gloves now funeral gowns they have, 00! 
« Aud, whom they ſhould ſee married, they follow to the mer 

"2 Brave-$::-:-- lac 

% The feaft that mould buve been of pleaſure and o joy. 5 lad 

50 Hath every diſh and cup fuld full of forrow aud aunoy. tha 

| | M ALONG . ] 

14 —.— burial feaft ; ] See Vol, XXI. p. 40, n. 4. STEEVE. 10 
: 12 a pitiful caſe.) If this ſpeech was deligucd to be meli 90 


cal, we ſhould read—piteour, STERVENS. 


1 — 


poen 
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4 MR. Ay, by * troth, the caſe may be a- 
neaded. e he 7 


Enter PETER... 


PET. Muſicians, O, muſicians, Heart's caſe, heart's 
uſe; O. an you will * me live, e 
aſe. | 


1. Mus. Why heart's eaſe? 


PET. O, muſicians, becauſe my heart itſelf plays i 
AH heart is full of woe :7 O, play me ſome Ty 2 
dump, to comfort me. Fg 


6 Enter Peter, ] From the quarts of 135g; it appeari, that the 
part of Peter was oh pa IR: * William empe. 


| MALONE., 


1 Lat 75 full of woe ? 1 This is . bite of the bun 1 8 : 


ſtanza of 4 pleaſant new Ballad of Two Lovers: 


= Bey hoe! my heart is full of woe.” STEEVENS. 


' 0, play me ſome merry dump, to comfort me. E aump ancientl 
fevified ſome kind of dance, as well as ſorrow, So, iu Humour out 
of Breath, a comedy, by jehn Day, 1607: | 

« He loves nothing but an Ilalian dump, 
„% Or a French brawl," 

But on this occaſion it means 2 moutuful ſong. $0, in The Ars 
nigament of Parts, 1584, after the ſhepherds. have ſung an elegiac 
byma over the bearſe of Colin, Venus ſays ro Paris: 

„ Ho cheers my lovely boy after this dump of woe? 

% Paris, Such dumps, ſweet lady, as bin theſe, are deadly 
dumps to prove. STEEVENS, 


Dumps were heavy Mental tunes ; poſſibly indeed any 3 of 
movements were once fo called, as we ſometimes meet with a 
merry dump, Hence doleful dumps, deep ſotrow, or grievous af⸗ 
fiction, as in the next page but one, and in the leſs ancient bal< 
lad of Chevy Chaſe, It is Rill laid of a perſon vucommonly ſad, 


- . — 


| that he is in the dumps. | 
' Ina Mf. of Henry the eighth's time, now amony the King's 


Colleftion in the Muſeum, is a tune for the cittern, or guitar, in- 
litled, ++ My lady- Careys dompe 3 * there is alſo The duke 0 
omeſeues dompe ;” as we tow ſay, 4 Lady Coyentry's $ Minutty” ke, 


„„ 


now. 


I will give you the minſtrel. * 


=yl ir this - wert not tawe blockiſh aud ſenſeleſs dolt, thou 
' wouldeſt never laugh when I ſung a heavy mixt-Lydian tuoe, or a 


4to. 1616, is a long poem of forty-ſeven fſlanzas, and called 4 


bees here ige ſcorn, as Mr, Steevens has already obſerved; 


n 
* 3 
* * 8 1 
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2. Mos. Not a dump we; tis no time to play 


Per. You will not then? 
Mus. No. 
Per. I will then give it yon ſoundly. 
1. Mus. What will you give us? 
Per. No money, on my faith; but che gleek:“ 


1. Mus. Then will I give you the e ſervingerea: 
ture. 


note to a dumpe or dolefull dittie.“ Hatten $ aa by Holland, 
1602. p. 61. RITSON, 


At the end of The Secretaries 3 by Thomas Gainsford, oy 


Dumps or Paſſion. It begins in this manner : TS: | * 
«« I cannot fing; for neither have I voyce, | * 
« Nor is my minde nor matter muſicall; | 
« My barren pen hath neither form nor choyce: 
4% Nor is my tale or taleſman cemicall, 
« Faſhions and I were never friends at all: | 
„J write and credit that I fee and knowe, 
40 And mean 9 troth ; would mer one did fo,” 
REED, 
—— the gleek: 1 s, in 4 Midſummer N ight's Dream: 
WP Nay, I can gleek, upon occaſion.” 


To gleek is to ſcoff. The term is taken from an ancient game at 
cards called gleek. STEEVENS, © 


The uſe of this cant term is no here explained; and in all 
probability cannot, at this diſtance of time, be recovered. To 
gleck however fignified to put a joke or trick upon a perſon, per- 
haps to jeft according to the coarſe humour of that age. Sec 4 
Midſummer Night's Dream, above quoted. RiTSON, 


Vo money, on my faith; but the gleek; I will give you tle 
 minſtre}, 1 Shakſpeare's pun has here remained unnoticed. A 
Gleekman or Gligman, as Dr. Percy has ſhown, fignified a minfirel, 
See his Eſſay on the ancient Engliſh Minſtrels, p. 55. The word 
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Prr. Then will 1 lay the ſerving- creature s dag- 
ber on your pate. I will carry no crotchets : PII 
ſe you, Vl fa you; Do you note me? 


1. Mos. An you re us, and fa us, you riote us. 


2. Mus. Pray you, put up your dagger, and put 
ont your wit. | 


Prr. Then have at you with my wit; I will 
ai beat you with an iron wit, and put up my iron 
dagger: —Anſwer me like men: 


ay 


a 


Wes griping oy 3 the 1275 doth wound; 


„And doleful dumps the mind oppreſs,* 
od, * Mu with 2x —_ s 
* ai is, a8 ; he 65 borrowed from the old game ſo called, the me- 


thod of playing which may be ſeen in Skinner's Etymologicon, iu 
ye, and alſo in the Compton Gameſter, 2d edit. . p. 9o. 
Dock. 


= the wiatrel, ] From the followin ing entry on the books of | 
be Stationers' Company, in the year 1560, it appears that the 
lire of a parſon was cheaper than that of a min rel or a cook, 


« Item, payd to the preacher vis. ii d. 
„Item, payd to the minftrell xii s. | 
ED, Item, payd to the coke xs.“ srrxyvxxs. 5 


* When griping grief xc. The epithet griping was by. v oc 
weans likely to excite laughter at the time it was written, Lord 


e at Furey, in his tranſlation of the ſecond book of Vingit's Eneid, 
makes the hero lay: Le Io 

all « New gripes of dred then pearſe our wankliog breſtes. 

To Dr. Percy thinks that the queſtions of Peter are deligned as a 5455 | 
er- le on the forced and unnatural explanations too often given by 
e 4 us painful editors of ancient authors, STEEVENS, 

0 . In Commendation of Muficke, 5 

A Where griping grief y© hart would wound, & dolful tops. ye 
" mind oppreſſe, 
or 


There mulick with ber ſilver found, is wont with ſpede to bus 5 


P 2 


re drefſ; 


— 
— 
4A. 
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Why, filver ſound? why, muſick with her lber 
= " ſound? - 
? 5 
What ſay you, Simon Catling ! pe: 
1. Mus. Marry, fir, becauſe ſilver hath a Tree poſt ! 
found. z. 
PET. Pretty! What foy you, Hugh Rebeck? Px 
will { 
of troubled minds for every fore, few muſick hath a blue in becat 
2 ſoun! 
In ioy it maks our mirth abound, in grief it chers our heauy 
, ſprights, 
The carefull head releef bath found, by mulicks pleaſant latte 
delights: 
Our ſenſes, what ſhould I ſaie more, are lubjes unto muſik 
=, oO” 
The Gods by mulick hath their pray, the ſoul le doth i oye, 1 
For as the Romaine poets ſaic, in ſeas whom pirats would defiroye, 5 
A DER ſau'd from death moſt ſharpe, Arion Playing on hi 2. 
p.. | 
Oh heauenly gift that turnes the minde, (like as the ſterne doth tur) 
rule the ſhip,) : 
Of muſick, whom y Gods aſlgade to comfort man, whom cares Ry 
| would nip, * 
Sith thou both man, & beaſt doeſt moue, what wiſeman then will a - 
| thee reprove? 5 
From the Paradiſe of Daintie 5 | Richard Edwards, * 
Deuiſes, fol. 31. b. = : : 
Of Richard Edwards and William Hunnis, the authors of ſundry , | 
3 poems in this colledion, ſee an account in Wood's Athene n. lt: 
. and alſo in Tanner's Biblioteca. SIX JOHN HAWKINS, 
5 Anoiber copy of this ſong is publiſhed by Dr. Percy, in the firſ R 
5 volume of his Reliques of ancient Engliſh Poetry. STEEVENS, | a 
1 And doleful dumps the mind oppreſs, ]. This line I have recovered | Agai 
from tbe old copy [ 1597, ] It was wanting to complete the ſtan 
23 it is afterwards repeated. STEEVENS. | | | 
Simeon Catling ? ] A enn was a ſmall unden male Ven 
catgut, STEEVENS. | 
In An khiftorical account of taxes under all denominations in tht lint 1 


„, William and Mary, p. 336, is the following article: % For 
| mn groſs of catlings and luteſtring, &c, A. CG. 


2 — 2 Rebeck LY The adler is ſo called from an iuflrumen 
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2. Mus. 1 fay—ſi ler ſound, becauſe muſicians 
ſound for ſilver. 

Per, Pretty too What lay; you, James Sound : 
poll? = 

3, Mus. Faith, 1 re not what to my. 

rr. O, 1 cry you mercy! you are the ſinger: I 
will ſay for yon. It is—muſick with her filver ſound,” 
becauſe ſuch fellows as you.” have ſeldom gold for 
ſounding — . 


Then 5 851 wien ker filver ſound, 
With N helþ doth lend redreſs. 
Exit, ſinging. 
5 Mus. What a peſtilent knave is this ſame? 


2. Mus. Hang him, Jack! Come, we'll in . 
wry for the mourners, and * dinner. — 


vith three rings, which is tidhtioned by ſeveral of the old writers. 


Rebec, rebecquin. See Menage, in v. Rebec. 80, in Beaumont and 
Fltcher's Knight of the Burning Pefile: ++ — 'Tis preſent death for : 
theſe fidlers to tune their rebecks before the great Turk's grace.“ 
In England's Helicon, 1600, is The Shepherd Aalen. lis Song to 
lu REBECK, by Bar. Yong. STEEVENS. | 


It is mentioned by Milton, as an inftrument of wirth: 
„% When the merry bells ring round, | 
And the jocund revecks ee RE, MALONE, 


—.— 1 lver ſound, ] So, in The Return from Parnaſſus, 16062 
Faith, fellow fidlers, here's no filver OW in this place. by 
Again, in Wily Beguiled, 1606: 
«© —— what harmony is this | 
+ With flver ſound that glutteth Sophos' ears?” 


| Penſer perbaps is the firft author of note who uſed this phraſe : 8 


A ſilver ſound that heavenly mufick ſeem' d to make.“ 
STEEVENS. 
Liuardy $ Song preceded 1 8 poem. | MALONE. 


* —— becauſe ſuck fellows as you ——] Thus the quarts, 1597. 
The others read—becauſe muſicians, 1 20uld ſuſpe& that. a Kor 
nade the alteration,  STEEVENS, 


PS 
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ACT Ve SCENE I. 
Mantua. A Street, 


Enter Roko. 


Rou. If 1 may ruſt the flattering eye of ſleep,* 
My dreams Frames Tome Joyful news at hand: 


4 


9 48 2 * The ads are bere properly enough divided, nor did 
any better diſlribution than the editors baye already made, occur 10 
me in the perufal of this play; yet it may not be improper to 
| remark, that in the firſt folio, and I ſuppoſe the foregoing editions 
are in the ſame flate, there is no diviſion of the ads, and therefore 
ſome future editor may try, whether any improvement can be made, 
by reducing them to a length more equal, or OLE the 
aQion at more proper intervals, Johnson. 


* If I may truſt the flattering eye of ſleep, ] Thus the earliefi copy, 
| meaning, perhaps, if 1 may truſt to what 7 ſaw in my lleep, The 
folio reads: 

Lv 4 may: ruſt the flattering ruth of ſleep; 

which is explained, as follows, by Dr. Johnſon. STEEVENS. 


| The ſenſe is, Tf 1 may truft the honefly of ſleep, which I knov 
however not to be ſo nice as not often to Practiſe Malen, 
Jo 8NSON, 


The ſeuſe ſeems rather to be- If 1 may repoſe any couſidence 
in the flattering viſions of the night.” 
Whether the former word ought to ſuperſede the more modem 
one, let the reader determine : it appears to me, however, the moſt 
| caſily intelligible of the two. STEEVENS. IS 


IVI may truft the flattering eye of ſleep , ] i. e. If I may conlide 
In thoſe delightful viſions which I have ten while aſleep. The 
preciſe meaning of the word _— here, is . by « 
Former pallage in AQ II. 

4 —— all this is but a dream, 
05 © Too flattering. ſweet to be ſubſtantial. 5 

Py 44 the * of fu e I think, rather meant the viſual 


p. 


r did 
ur 10 
er to 
tions 
efore 
made, 


g the 


copy, 
The 


know 


NSON, 
dence 


odern 
e moſt 


onhde 
The 
_ by 2 


viſual 


My Lolo? s lord? firs lightly in his throne ; 
And, all this day, an unaccuſtom' d ſpirit 


be means — Cupid. 
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power, which a man afleep i is enabled by the aid of imagination — 97 


exerciſe, than the eye of the god of ſleep. 

This is the reading of the original copy in 1597, which in my 
opinion is preferable in this and various other places, to the (ub- 
ſequent copies. That of 1599, and the folio, read: 

If 1 may truſt the flattering truth of fleep, | 
which by a very forced interpretation may mean, If I may confide 
in the pleaſing viſions of fleep, and, believe them to be true. — 

Otway, to obtain a clearer ſenſe than that furniſhed by the 
words which Dr. Johnſon has interpreted, reads, leſs poctically 
than the original copy, which he had probably neyer ſeen, but 
with nearly the ſame meaning: : 

If I may truſt the flattery of leep, 

Mx dreams preſage ſome joyful news at band : : 
and Mr. Pope has followed him, 

In this note I have ſaid, that I thought Shakſpeare by the eye of | 
fiup meant the viſual power which a man aſleep is enabled by the 
aid of imagination to exerciſe, rather than the eye of the God of _ 
ſep: but a line in King Richard III. which at the ſame time 7 
firongly ſupports the reading of the old copy which has been adopted 
in the text, now inclines me to believe that the 84 of the god of 
fleep was meant: 4 

My friend, I ſpy ſome pity in thy looks ; 

«© O, if thy ee be nota flatterer, | 
Come thou on my fide, and entreat for me.” MALONE. 


* My boſom's lord mm So, in King Arthur,” a Poem, by . 


3 Cheſter, 1601 : 


That neither Uter nor his councell knew | 

t How his deepe boſome's lord the dutcheſs thwarted.” | 55 6 

The author, in a marginal note, declares, that by boſom's 7rd, 
| STEEVENS, 


So alſo, in the preface to Caltha 1 or the Bumblebee, 


1599: „ —whilft he [ Cupid, ] continues honoured in the world, 


we muſt once a yeare bring bim upon the ſtage, either dancing, 
kiſing, laughing, or angry, or dallying wich his darlings, . : ME 
Kiwfelf i in their breaſis, Ke. i 
Thus too Shakſpeare, in Twelfth Night: | | | 
lt gives a very echo to the ſeat | 
„Where love is thron'd. 8 | 
hols” in Othello : 


„ Yield up, O Love, thy crown ans Jearted throne,” 


0-4 
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Lifts r me above the ground with cheerful thought, 
I dieamt, my lady came and found! me dead; 


Though the paſſage ns above from Othello proves decifively 

that Shakſpeare conſidered the heart as the throne of love, it ba 

been maintained, ſince this note was written, ſtrauge as it may: 
ſeem, tbat by my boſom's lord, we ought to underſtand, not the 
god of love, but the heart. The words — love fits ligkth on kis 
throne, ſays Mr. Maſon, can only import that Romeo loved }c< 
 Intenſely than uſual.” Nothing leſs. Love, the lord of my boſog, 

{ ſays theſpeaker,) who has been much diſquieted by the unfortunate 
events that have happened fince my marriage, is now, in conſe. 
quence of my laſt night's dream, gay and cheerful. The reading 

of the original copy—lſits cheerful in his throne, aſcertains the au · 

| thor's meaning beyond a doubt. 

When the poet deſcribed the god of love as fitting lightly on 
the heart, he was thinking, without doubt, of the common phraſe, 

2 4 light ert, which ſignified in his time, as it does at preſent, a 
heart undiſturbed by care. 

Whenever Shakſpeare wiſhes to repreſent a ble that he ha 
erſonified, 
laces him on a {krone. 

So, in King Henry IV. P. 1: 
| © And on your eyelids crown the god of deep.“ Fo 
Again, in the play before us: 
6 Upon his brow ſhame is aſham'd to fit: 
„ For 'tis a throne where honour way be crown'd, 
Sole monarch of the univerſal earth, wy 
Again, more appoſitely, in King Henry V. 
: „As if allegiance in their boſoms ſat, 
_ ©: Crowned with faith aud conſtant loyalty.” MALONE, 


My boſom' lord —— Theſe three lines are very gay and pleaſing 
But why docs Shakſpeare give Romeo this involuntary cbeerfulneſi 
juſt beſore the extremity of unbappineſs ? Perhaps to {how the 
_ vanity of truſting io thoſe uncertain and caſual exaltations or de. 


preſhons, which many confider as certain foretokens of good and 
A evil, Jounson. | | 


The poet has exnlaines this 1 IE bimſelf a little 3 on: 
Ho oft, when men ay at the point of death, 
„% Have. they been merry? which their e call 
| „% A lightoing before death.” 
W in G. Wheiflone's Caſtle of Delight, 1578 | 
. 03 owe S oy Selight againſt bis louden deſtruction.“ 


- STEEVERS, 


eminently. bappy, he almoſt always crowns jel, ot 
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its, (Strange dream! that gives a dead man leave to 


think,) 
and breath'd ſuch life with kiſſes i in my lips, 
That I reviv'd,* and was an emperor. 


* Ab me! how ſweet 1 is love itſelf poſleſs'd, 

= When bat love 8 ſhadows are {o rich! in joy! 3 
the 2H 
2 Enter BALTHASAR. 
2 News from Verona! — How now, Balthaſar? 

nate | 

ale. WY Dot thou not bring me letters from the friar ? 

"ng How doth my lady? Is my father well? 

how fares my Julict?* That I ak again; 

For nothing can be ill, if ſhe be well. : 

N BAL. Then ſhe is well, and nothing can be ill; ; 
Her body Ueeps 1 in e monument, ny ; 


"TA 1 Ja; my lady came and found me tied; — 


4nd breath d ſuch life with kiſſes in my lips, | | how 
That I reviv'd,] Shakſpeare ſeems here to have remembered bn 
Marlowe's Hero and Leander, a poem that he has enn in 4s you —_— 


Lite It: 
« By this ſad Hero | 
« Viewing Leander's face, fell down and fainted; 
He = af 4 ny and breath d life into her lips,” Mc. 
| MALONE: 


Ho fares my Fulict ?] So the firſt quarto. That of 1599, and 
the folio, read: 


ng, How doth my lady Juliet? MALONE, 

el —— in Capels' monument,] Thus the old copies 3 : Wd thus 
" Caſcoigne in his Flowers, p. 51: 

a. « Thys token whych the Mountacutes did beare alwaies, ſo that | 


They covet to be knowne from Capels, where they paſſe, © 4 
For ancient grutch whych long ago 'tweene theſe Gre” Houle: | —_— 
was.“ STEEVENS. © "I 


| Shakſpeare found Capel and Copulet uſed indiſcriminately in the 
poem which was the ground work of this tragedy. For Capels“ 


monument the modern editors have ſubſtituted — aa monu- 
ment. MALONE, , | 


Not all of them, The edition 1 Mr, Malone „ doen 


NS, 
| aot, on this ocean, differ from his. REI. 
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And her immortal part with angels lives; 

I ſaw her laid low in her kindred's vault, 
And preſently took poſt to tell it you: 
O pardon me for bringing theſe Ul news, 

Since yon did leave it for my office, fir. 


Rom. Is it even ſo? then I defy you, ſtars . An 
Thou know'ſt my lodging: get me ink and paper 
And hire poſt-horſes ; I will hence to-night, 4 
Bar. Pardon me, ſir, I will not leave you thus: 1yog 
Your looks are pale and wild, and do import jt 
2 BOme ͥG]ͥ m = 
Rom. Tuſh, thou art deceiv'd; 6 
Leave me, and do the thing I bid thee do: . 
Haſt thou no letters to me from the friar? « 
BA. No, my gvod led. ; 
Row. No matter: Get thee gone, 
And hire thoſe horſes; I'Il be with thee firaight, a 


rv | Exit BALTHASAR, 
Well, Juliet, I will lie with thee to night. 
Let's fee for means: — O, miſchief} thou art {wilt 
To enter in the thoughts of deſperate men! 
I do remember an apothecary,* — 


I defy you, flars! ] The firſt quarto — I defy my {las 
The folio reads — deny you, ſtars. The preſent and more animated 
reading is picked out of both copies. STEEVENS. 
The quarto of 1599, and the folio, read — I deny you, ftars. 
: e „ en 
* Pardon me, fir, I will not leave you thus.] This line is taken 
from the quarto, 1597, The quarto, 1609, and the folio, read: 
1 do befeech you, fir, have patience. STEEVENS. 
So alſo the quarto, 1599. MALONE. 5 0 
do remember an apothecary, c.] This circumſtance is by 
wiſe found in Painter's tranſlation, tom. ii. p. 241. — g- 
yog au apoticaries ſhoppe of lytle furniture, and leſſe ſtote bo 
boxes and other thynges requiſite for that ſcience, thought that 


one, 
ght. 


JAR, | 


wilt 


F: 
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And . he dwells, — whom late I noted 


In tatter d weeds, with overwhelming brows, 


| Culling of ſimples; meager were his looks, 


Sharp miſery had worn him to the bones: * 
And in bis needy ſhop a tortoiſe hung, 
An alligator ſtuff' d, and other ſkins 


verie povertie ar the mayſter apothecarye would make bim wyl- | 
lyogly yelde to that whych he pretended to demaunde.” STEEVENS. 


It is clear, I think, that Shakſpeare had here the poem of 


Remeus and Juliet before him; for he bas borrowed more than one 
expreſſion from thence: 
„ And ſecking long, alas, too ſoon ! the thing be ſought, be 
found, | | 
„% An apothecary ſat unbuſied at his door, 


„ Whom by his heavy countenance he gueſſed to be poor; 


„ And in his ſhop he ſaw his boxes were but few, 
« And in his window of his wares there was ſo ſmall a 1 
« Wherefore our Romeus aſſuredly hath thought, 
« What by no friendſhip could be got, with money EU be 
| bought; | 
« For needy lack is like the poor man to compel 
«© To ſell that which. the city's law forbiddeth him to ſell.— 
„ Take fifty crowns of gold, ( quoth be) — + | 
4 Fair fir, (quoth he) be ſure this is the ſpeeding geer, | 
And more there is than you ſhall need; for half of that is 
there ©» 
© Will ſerve, I undertake: in leſs than half an 1 
60 10 kill the Oe man alive, ſuch is the pales power.” 
Hates. 
, | 


— Meager were his looks, 
Sharp miſery had worn him to the bones: ] see Sackville's 
deſcription of Miſerie in his Indufions | 

„ His face was leane, and ſome deal pinde away; 
And eke his hands conſumed to the bone,” Maroxx. 


An alligator fluff d,] It appears from Naſhe's Have with you 10 
Saffron Walden, 1596, that a ſtuff'd alligater, in Shakſpeare's time, 
made part of the furniture of an apothecary's hop. He made 
(fays Naſhe,) an anatomie of a rat, and after hanged her over his 
bead, infead of an #polhecery's eigen, or dried alligator.” 


I was many years ago aſſured, that formerly when an apothecary 


| Los engaged with bis druggitt, he was e furniſhed by 


'\ 
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Of ill-ſhap'd fiſhes ; and about his ſhelves 
A beggarly account of empty boxes, = 
Green earthen pots, bladders, and muſty ſeeds, 
Remnants of packthread, and old cakes of roſes, 
Were thinly ſcatter'd, to make up a ſhow, 


Noting this penury, to myſelf I faid — 
An if a man! did need a poiſon now, 

Whoſe fale is preſent death in Mantua, 5 ſs de 
Here lives a caitiff wretch would ſell it him. Re 
O, this ſame thought did but fore-run my need; 5 
And this ſame needy man muſt ſell it me. And 
As I remember, this ſhould be the houſe: Neet 

Being holiday, the beggar's ſhop is ſhut, 
What, bo ] apgtbeenryt EEE 4 

pu Enter Apothecary. n. 
r e els fo load? 3 
Rom. Come hither man. I ſee, that thou art 
„„ SO OE og Tt 
Hold, there is forty ducats : let me have = 

A dram of poiſon ; ſuch ſoon-ſpeeding geer foro 

| | 5 = ER thine 

| Ea 5 | our 

him with theſe articles of ſhow, which were then imported for grar 
that uſe only. I have met with the alligator, tortoiſe xc. bangiug 

up in the ſhop of an ancient apothecary at Limehouſe, as well as 7 

in places more remote from our metropolis. Sec Hogarth's Marriage an 
Alamode, Plate III. — It may be remarked, however, that the apo- 

thecaries diſmiſſed their alligators &c. ſome time before the phyli- 1 

ciaus were willing to part with their amber-beaded canes and ſolemn 1 

periwigs. STEEVENS. VVV | T5 

| 3 4 beggarly account of emply boxts,] Dr, Warburton would read, 
a braggartly account; but beggarly is probably right; if the boxes 
were empty, the account was more beggarly, as it was more pompous. 
1 e e AW „„ JORNON 

Ax if @ man Ke. ] This phraſeology which means ſimply— , WF = 

was not unfrequent in Shakſpeare's time and before. Thus, da fu 


Lodge's Illuſtrations, Vol. I. p. 85: © — meanys was maid unt 
me to fee an f I wold zppoynt“ &c. REED. 1 


. 


art 
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ks will diſperſe itſelf through all the veins, 

That the life-weary taker may fall dead; 

And that the trunk may be diſcharg” a 61 breath 

As violently, as haſty powder fir d 

Doth harry from the fatal cannon's womb. 

Ap. Such mortal 3 1 have; but Mantua's 

„ 

; death, to any he that utters FL 
Rom. Art thou ſo bare, and full of wretched= 
| - mels:-_- 

And fear'ſt to die? famine is in thy cheeks. 

Need and N * in gu eyes,” 


"N ul RY Cath farveth in thy 3 The firſt ne: reads; | \ 
And ſtarved famine dwelleth in thy cheeks, 
The quartos, 1599, 1609, and the folio: | 
Need and oppreſſion ftarveth in thy eyes. 
Our modern editors, without authority, 


Need and oppreſſion flare within thy eyes. STEEVENS, 


The paſſage might, perhaps, be better regulated thus: 
Need and oppreſſion flareth in thy eyes. | 
For they cannot, properly, be faid to Aare i in his eyes: though 
Jarved famine may be allowed to dwell in his cheeks. Thy, not 
line, is the reading of the folio, and thoſe who are converſant in 
our author, and eſpecially in the old copies, will ſcarcely notice the 
n impropriety " the propoſed emendation. 


% , 


* RITSON, 


The modern reading was We ne by Mr. Pope, d n was founded 
eu that of Otway, in whoſe Caius Marius the line is thus exbibited; 
„Need and oppreſhon fareth in thy eyes.“ | 
The word ftarved in the firft copy ſhows that flarveth in the text. 
u right, Tn the quarto of 1597, this ſpeech flands thus: 
And doft thou fear to violate the law? gn 
The law is not thy friend, nor the lawes friend, 
And therefore make no conſcience - of the law. ; 
Upon thy back hangs ragged miſerie, | | 
And flarved famine dwelleth in thy checks, 
The laft line is in my opinion preferable to that which has bees ; -: 1 
'wblituted 3 in its IR, dat it end not be antes inte the text Z 
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Upon thy back bete ragged miſery,* 
The world 1s not thy friend, nor the world's lay: 
The world affords no law to make thee rich; 
Then be not poor, but break it, and take this. 
Ap. My poverty, but not my will, confents. 
Rom. I pay thy poverty, and not chy will. 
Ar. Put this in any liquid thing you will. 
And drink it off; and, if you had the ſtrength 
Of twenty men, it would deſpatch you ſtraight, 
Rom. There is thy gold ; worle . to men's 
ſouls, 
Doing more murders in this koste world, 
Than theſe poor compounds _ thou may'lt not 
fell: 
1 ſell thee poiſon, thou haſt ſold me none. 
Farewell; buy food, and get thyſelf in fleſh, — 
Come, cordial, and not poiſon; go with me 
To Juliet's grave, for chere muſt 1 uſe thee. 
| e 2 


without omitting the words — fee f is in thy chetks, and lie 
nan hemiſtick. MALONE, 
bon thy back hangs ragged. miſery, This is the reading of the 
_ oldeft copy. I have reftored it in preference to the following line, 
which is found in all the ſubſequent impreſſions: _ 
Contempt and beggary hang upon thy back. 5 


In The Firft Part ene, 1605, is a paſſage ſomewhat reſembling 


this of Shakſpeare : 
| © Whoſe famiſh'd Jaws look like the chaps of death, | 
40 Upon whoſe eye-brows bang damnation.” STEEVSX8, 
. Perhaps from Kyd's Cornelia, a tragedy, 1594: 
% Upon thy back where miſery doth fit. 
« Rome, K&c. 
Jeronimo was performed before 15905 MALONE. 
80e Vol. XI. 2 296, n. 4. STEKVENS, 
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7 


W 8 | 


Friar Laurence's Cell. 


Enter Friar Jonn. 
Joan. Holy Franciſcan friar ! brother, ho! 


| Enter Friar LAURENCE. 

7 Lav, This ſame ſhould be the voice of friar 
Pr RD 

Welcome from Mantua: What ſays Romeo? 

Or, if his mind be writ, give me his letter. 

Jon, Going to find a bare - foot brother out, 

One of our order, to aſſociate me,“ » 


ot 


Here in this city viſiting the ſick, 
And finding him, the ſearchers of the town, 
n. WiiſpeQting, that we both were in a houſe 
oy” ! One of our order, to aſſociate me,] Each friar has always a come 
ing pion aſſigned bim by the ſuperior when he aſks leave to go out; 
ud thus, fays Baretti, they are a check upon each other. ; 
the 5 „„ r STEEVENS., 
—_ In The Vifitatio Notabilis de Seleburne, a curious record printed 
in The Natural Hiſtory and Antiquities of Selborne, Wykebam enjoins 
lin 7 de canens not to go abroad without leave from the Prior, who is 
ordered on ſuch occaſions to aſſign the brother a compaoion, ne 
ſypcio ſniſtra vel ſcandalum oriatur. Append. p. 448, HOLT WHITE. 
1 by the ſtatutes of Trinity College, Cambridge, ch. 22, it is de- 


cared— That no batchelor or ſcholar {hall go into the town without 
i companion as a witneſs of his boneſty, on pain for the firſt offence 
lo be deprived of a week's commons, with further puniſhment for 
be offence if repeated, Rem, 77) ROD 
Going to find a bare-foot brother out, 
One of our order, to aſſociate me, 
Here in this city viſiting the ſick, 


4 jnding him, the ſearchers of the town, 58 


'ſpefing, &c.] So, in The Tragicall Hiſtory of Romeus and Juliet, 1562: 
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Where the infectious peſtilence did reign, 

| Seal'd up the doors, and would not let us forth; 
So that my ſpeed to Mantua there was flay'd. Get w 
Lav. Who bare my letter then to Romeo? Vato 


Jonn. I could not ſend it, — here it is again, — Jor 


Olde. 
May e 


Nor get a meſſenger to bring it thee, LA 
So fearful were they of infection. With 
Lav. Unhappy fortune by my ede de 
The letter was not eee” but full of . up 


| and 
10 Apace our friar John to Mantua bim as; | Poor 
% And, for becauſe in Italy it is a wonted guiſe _ | 
« That friars in the town ſhould ſeldom walk alone, 
« But of their convent aye ſhould be accompanied with one 
« Of his profeſſion, ſtraight a houſe he findeth out, 


et In mind to take ſome friar with him, to walk the town about." 


Our author having occafion for-friar John, has here departed 
from the poem, and * the peſtilence to ogy, at Verona, 


Again, 


inſtead of Mantua. The 

PFPriar John ſought for a brother merely for the fake of form, to wy 
accompany him in his walk, and had no intention of viſiting the oy 
fick; the words therefore, fo aſſociate me, mult be conſidered as pas 8 

renthetical, ahd Here in this city, Ke. muſt refer to the bare«foot 4 

brother. * 

1 eme conje@ured that the paſlage ought | to be | regulate bis li 

thus: | . 


Going to find a bare-foot brother out, 

One of our order, to aſſociate me, 

Aud finding him; the ſearchers of the town 
Here in this city viſiting the fick, &c. 


But the text is certainly right. The ſearchers. would have bad 
no ground of ſuſpicion, if neither of the friars bad been in an 
infe&ted houſe. MALONE. | 
9 Was not 0 i. © Was not written on a trivial or idle 
| ſubje dt. 

Wice ſignifies fooliſh in many parts of Gower and Chancer. $0, 

in the ſecond book De Confeſſione Amantis, fol. 37: 
„My ſonne, eſchewe thilke vice, — 
| „My father elſe were I nice.” | 
a in Chaucer's Scogan unto the Lordes, ke, 

the moſt cowplaint of all, 
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olaear import; Sad he neglecting i "IS: 

May do much danger: Friar John, 35 hence; 

bet me an iron crow. and . it PR 

Vato my cell. | 
JohN. Brother, rn g0 and bring * t thee. [Exit 
Lav. Now muſt Lto the monument 88 i 

Within this three hours will fair Juliet wake; * 

She will beſhrew me much, that Romeo | 

Hath had no notice of theſe accidents: 

But | will write again to Mantua, JED 

aud keep her at my cell till Romeo come; 

Poor bving ag. ies d in a dead man's tomb! 


«ls to thiokin that I have be fo nice, 
% That I ne would in vertves to me call,” Kc. 

dnin, in The longer thou liveſt the more Fool thou art, 1570: 
„% You muſt appeare to be |: :aunge and ny e. 


put.“ 


arted 
ona, 
n, to ſerves, that H. Stephens informs us, that nice was the old French 
the 
1 . See Vol. xv. p · 396. n. 95 and Vol. XVIII p. 118, u. 7. 


lated his line, and the concluding part of the 


reads only: 
« Leſt that the lady ſhould before come. 
u Be wak'd from fleep, I will bye 


| had 


in an 
idle 


80, 


Do ne 1 R 


en 


The learned editor of Chaucer's Conterbury T ales, 1715, ob= 


yord for. Nom one of the ſyuouymes of at. 8 288 Herod. Lies 
STEVENS. 


anos. 85 


' Within theſe three hours will „ai Jo ulict wake ;] "Tafſtead of 
. the yon, 1597), 


460 To free her from that tombe of miſorie,”  STxzRVENS, 
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4 Church - yard; in it, a monument belonging i th 
Capulets. 


Enter Pas, and his Page, bearing flower and 
torch, 


Par. Give me ky torch, boy Hence, and ſtand 
___aloofi— _ 
Yet put it out, for ! would not be fn. 
Under yon yew-trees lay thee all along, 
Holding thine ear cloſe to the hollow ground; 
So ſhall no foot upon the churchyard tread, 
(Being looſe, unfirm, with digging up of gravey,) 
But thou ſhalt hear i it: whiſtle then to me, 
As ſignal that thou hear'ſt ſomething approach 
Give me thoſe flowers. Do as I bid thee, go. 
Pace. Iam almoſt afraid to ſtand alone 
Here | in the churchyard ; yet 1 will adventure. 
[ Retres, 
wan Sweet flower, with flowers I ſtrew thy bri- 
al bed: -.- 
| Sweet tomb, that in thy circuit doſt contain 
I be perfect model of eternity; 
Fair Juliet, that with angels doſt remain, 


2 Fair Juliet, that with angels Ac c,] Theſe four lines from be 
old edition, POPE. | 
The folio has theſe lines: 5 
ee Sweet nor r, with flow'rs thy bridal bed I ſirew; 
% O woe! thy canopy is duſt and flones, 
© Which with ſweet water nightly I will dew,. 
e Or, n that; with tears difult'd by moans. 


— 


the 


ne 


$,) 


rs, 


bris 


the 
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kecept this lateft favour at my hands ; ; 
That living honour'd thee, and, being dead, 
With ny praiſes do adorn thy tomb ! 


| I The boy ohh"; 
The boy gives warning, ſomething doth approach, 


What curſed foot wanders this way to- -night, 


To croſs my obſequies, and true love's rites ? 5 
What, . a torch! - _ muffle me, night, a while.“ 


Ixetires. 


luer Rowro and BALTHASAR with a torch, mattock, 
D Ec. 


ett Give me e that mattock, and the wrench- 
3 f 


Hold, take this letter; early | in the morning 
Fee thon deliver it to my lord and father. 


Give me the light: Upon thy life I charge thee, 
Whate'er thou hear'ſt or ſeeſt, ſtand all aloof, 5 
And do r not e me in my « courle. N 


1 


Tl The * chat 1 for thee will keep, | 
Nightly n bes to ſtre w deed grave, and weep." 


Jounzon, 


ur. boos hes nete! no pe with exaQnels; but took the 
irſt and fourth lines from the elder quario, omitting the two inter- 
mediate verſes, which I have reſtored. STEEVENS. | 


' The folio follows tbe quarto of 1599. la the text the. cored 
lines are printed as they appear in the quarto, 1597. MALONE, 


3 —— muffle me, night, a while,] - Thus in Drayton's Poholbien: 
„ But ſuddenly the clouds which on | the winde us 17 | 
% Do muffle him againe - 
Muffle was not become a low word '« even in | the time : of "Milton, 
u the Elder Brother in Comus uſes it + | | 
+ Unmuffle ye faint ſtars” &. 
. A muffler, 28 l haye already obſerved, WAS a ben of ſewale dreſs 
Ne vol. V. p. 138, n. 3. sraavsus. | 


. 


1 
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Why 1 de into this hea of death, 

Is, partly, to. behold my lady's face: 

But. chiefly, to take thence from her dead finger 
A precious ring; a ring, that I muſt uſe 
In dear employment: * therefore hence, be gone; 


p. 
But if thou, jealous, doſt return to pry. Tha 
In what 1 farther ſhall intend to do, tis 
By heaven, I will tear thee joint by j joint, And 
And firew this hungry churchyard with tay limbs To1 
The time and my intents are ſavage- wild; 5 
More fierce, and more inexorable far, Ftop 
Than empty tigers, or the roaring ſea, Can 
BAL. I will be gone, fir, and not trouble yon, Con 
Roux. So ſhalt thou ſhow me friendſhip, —Take Obe 
hon: R 
Live. and be proſperous; and Sewell good fellow, | 
| Bar. For all this ſame, I'll hide me hereabout: Goc 
His looks I fear, and his intents I doubt. [ Retire, fly 
Rom. Thon dereſtable* maw, chou womb of WT |: 
85 death, Hea 
4 —— dear employment: ] That l. ies of importance, Gem By 1 
were foppoſed to have great powers and virtues. - JOHNSON, zy! 
See Vol. VIII. p. 75, n. 7. STEEVENS. . J 
Ben Jonſon uſes the word dear in the ſame ſenſe: tor 
++ Put your known talents on fo dear a buſineſs,” . 
EN, _____ Catiline, 44 J. Iii 
| Again, in Chapman's verſion of the zoth book of the Odyfley: 7 
„ —— full pitching on | At 
6 The deareſt ij Ken bis head was plae'd upon,” 3 
 STERVING. 
4 
See Vol. XVII. u. 7. MALONE. ; "a 
3 . a Here the oy concludes 3 in the old copy. iu the 
STEEVENS, 
i = diteflable . This word. which 3 is now accented on 
the ſecond ſyllable, was once accented on the firſt; therefore this | 80 


line did not W 1 ſeem to be inharmonious. So, in Th Tra- 
ci 1 Graſus, 16644: 
ä s Court with vain ern and ditefable lyes.” 


a 1, 


IIS. 


topy. 
VENS, 


d on: 
e this | 


Tran 


5p thy unballows toil, vile Montague; 


Ko d with the deareſt morſel of the earth, 
55 enforce thy rotten jaws to open, 
[breaking open the door of the monument. 


Th in deſpite, Fil cram thee with more food ! 


Par. This is that bamiſh'd haughty Montague, | 


lt is ſuppoſed, the fair creature died. 

Ind here is come to do ſome villainous ſhame 

To the dead bodies: I will apprehend him. — 

[ Advances. 


(an vengeance be purſu'd further than death? 
Condemned villain, I do apprehend thee: 
Obey, and go with me; for thou muſt die. 


ther. — 
Good gentle youth, tempt not a deſperate man, 


let them affright thee. —I beſeech thee, youth, 
Heap not another ſin upon my head,“ 
by urging me to fury:—O, be gone! 
by beaven, I love thee better than myſelf; 
tor I come hither arm'd againſt myſelf: 


kay, in $hakſpeare' 8 King Joln, AA III. ſc. iii: 
And I will kiſs thy deteſtable bones,” STIEVENS. 
Again, in Daniel's Civil Werres, 1595: 
« Such deteflable vile impiety.” MALONE. 
! Heap not kc,] Thus the quarto, 1597. The guartos * 
and 1609, and the folios— Put not; - which led Mr, Rowe to in ro- 


the true one. . So, in Cymbelines - 
thou lee | 
 * Ayear's age on me.” STERVENS, 
$0, in the poem of Romeus ad Fa LS POLY 
With fighs and falted tears her Girdelan doth begin, 
For 25 of kaped weren bath to neat, aud not of fin,” 


; Q 3 


ROMEO ANDJULIET. 4 


That murder d my love's couſin; with which grief, , 


Ron. I muſt, indeed; and therefore came I bi- 


fly hence and leave me; — think upon theſe gone; 


duce the unauthorized reading— pull. That in the text, however, 


MALONE. 


485 ROMEO AND JULIET. 


Stay not, be gone; 2. and hereafter lay 

A madman's mercy bade thee run away. 
Par. I do defy thy. conjurations,' 5 

And do attach thee as a felon here. 


Rom. Wilt thou provoke me? then have at thee, To 

: boy. | | [The foll One 
Pack. O lord! they fight: 1 will go call the b. 
e I Exit Page A gra 
PAR. O, Iam ſlain! [ falls. 7YFrkou be merciful, For h 


Op en the tomb, lay me with Juliet. [ Die. 
Row. In faith, Iwill: Let me peruſe this {; ce; 
Mercutio 8 kinſman, noble county Paris :— 

* hat laid my man, when my betolled ſoul 


{ 

* 4⁰ defy thy conjurations,] Thus the quarto 1397. Paris con- SY 

ecived Romeo to have burſt open the monument for no other put. 

poſe than to do ſome villaineus ſhame ou the dead bodies, ſuch as 4 
witches are reported to have pradiſed; and therefore tells bim be elan 
defis him, and the magick arts which he ſuſpects he is preparing _ 
to uſe. So, in Painter's tranſlation of the novel, tom. ii. p. 244: wood 
„% — the watch of the city by chance paſſed by, and ſeeing light e 
within the grave, ſuſpe&ed ſtraight that they were necromancen ater 
which had opened the tombs 0 ye. the dead e for aide " Th 

| their arte.” The folio reads: Siege 

I do defy thy commiſeration. | 

One of the ancient ſenſes of the ko 40%), was to refuſe or 
deny. So, in The Death of Robert Earl of Huntingdon, 1601 ; ; 

„Or, as [ ſaid, for ever I defy your company.” 5 
Again, in The Miſerics of Queen Margaret, by Dragoon | : A 
«© My liege, quoth he, all mercy uow defy.” dan! 

Le, in Speuler's Faery Queen, B. II c. viii: non 
Foole, (ſaid the Pagan) 1 thy gift 40. 
See Vol. XII. p. 221, n. 8. 
Paris may, however, mean—T refuſe to do as thou conjur we Ar 
todo, i. e. to depart, STEEVENS.  - the \ 
I do defy thy conjurations, ] So the quarto 1597. laſtead of this, 1 
in that of 1599, we find commirgtion, In the next quarto of 1609 in b 


this was altered to commiſeration, and the folio being probably 
Printed from thence, the ſame word is exhibited there. The ob. 
vious interpretation of theſe wordt, I refuſe to do as thou conjure 


m is do, i. 10 6 b, in true One. 
ne * 7 e york, 13 ee ab alan s ee 


4 


Did not Sitend bim as we rode? 1 think, 

He told me, Paris ſhould bave married Juliet: : 

vid he not ſo? or did I dream it ſo ?? 

0ram I mad, hearing him talk of Juliet, 

To think it was ſo?—O, give me thy hand, 

One writ with me in ſour misfortune's book! 

I) I! bury thee in a triumphant grave. — 

Th grave? O, no; a lantern,“ flaughter'd youch. 
For here lies Juliet, and her beauty makes 


f 
2 This vault a calling preſence full of light. 
"7 „ er did 1 dream it ſo 1 Here the quarto VE not  incle= 


nutly ſubjoins: 
u But I will ſatisfy thy laſt Ned. | 

For thou haſt priz'd thy love above . life,” 
A following addition, however, obliged ourauthor to omit theſe 
ines, though Pegs 95 has not NR better in their toom. 
 STEEVENS. 
*4 grave? 0, 10 @ S A lantern may not, in this 


” ad 


abe jallance, fignify an encloſure for a lighted candle, but a louvre, 
"vg or what in ancient records is fiyled lanternium, 1. e. a ſpacious 
14: wund or oQagoval turret full of windows, by means of which 
ght cathedrals, aud ſometimes halls, are illuminated. See the beautiful 


labern at Ely Minſter. | 
The fame word, with the ſame ſenſe, occurs in Churcbrarde 
Siege of Edinbrougk Cafile : + 
« This lofty ſeat and lantern of that ba | 
« Like lodeſtarre Rode, and lokte o'er eu'ry Arecte.” 
STEEVENS. 
preſence ——] A oeſence I 38 8 vb c rom. JOHNSON. 
A preſence means a publick room. which is at times the preſence= 
danber of the ſovereign, So, in The Noble Gentleman, by Beaue 
vont and Fletcher, Jacques ſays, bis maſter is a duke, | 
+ His chamber foog with nobles, like a F preſence.” 


T7; 


Again, in Weftward for Smelts, 19% 35; nes the king ſeut for 
the wounded mau into the preſence.” MALONE. | 
This thought, extravagant as it is, is borrowed by. Middleton 

in bis comedy of Blurt Maſter Conflable, 1602: | 

% The darkeft dungeon which ſpite can deviſe 

To throw this carcaſe in, her glorious eyes 

Can make as ligh tſome as the faireſt chamber 

In Paris Louvre.“ SrRZVxxSs. | 

Q4 
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M. MASON. 


— 


1 
. 
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Death, lie hon there, by a dead man interr' d. 
Laing Paris in the monument. 


Hath 
How oft when men ate at the point of death, Tho 
Have they been merry ? which their keepers Gall Is cr 
A lightning before death: O, how may l! and 
Call chis a lightning ?*—O, my love! my wiſe: | Thy 
| 705 : | O, 
3 235 dead man tnterr'd.]. Rae being now determined | Tha 
to put an end to bis hte, genie uimſelf as already dead. $1 
2 1 MaLon, 51 
Till I read the ericeding. note, 1 Fppofed koweo meant, that = 
he placed Paris by the lide of Tybalt Who was already dead, and calia 
buried in the ſame monument. The idea, however, of a man! beau 
receiving burial from a dead undertaker, is but too like ſome of 80 
tboſe miſerable conceits with which our author too ene coun · e 
te rads his own pathos. STEXVENS, | 
* _— 0, how may 1 | 
Call this a lightning ?] I thick we e ſhould es, 6 
—— O, now may 1 
Call this @ lightning ? —— | Jounson. K 
Hes is certainly right and proper. Romeo bad, juft before, non 
been in high ſpirits, a ſymptom, which he obſerves, was ſome. | 
times called a lightning before death: but how. lays he (for no 
 fituation can exempt Shakſpeare's charadeis fiom the vice of il 
puaning) can 1 term this b and 1 N a liglining? Ia 
g Rrrsonx. bis 
The reading of the text is that of 1 quart, 1599. The fir | 
copy reads : But how, &c. wbich ſhows that Dr. Sang s emen- 1 
dation cannot be right, MALONE. „ 
Thit idea occurs frequently i in the old drawatick pieces. So, | 
in the ſecond part of 14. Downfall of Robert Sort of Ct ſo 
1601: a 


« [ thoughtit was @ lightning before death, 
% Too ſudden to be certain“ 
| Again,' in Chapman's traoflation of the 15th lliad: 
„% fince after this he had not long to live, 
« This lightning flew before his dea. 
Ace in his tranſlation of the 18th Ouyfley: 
& —-—— extend their cheer _ IF; 
6 Te th utmoſt e that Aill amen death, 2 
een 


nt, 


all 


ned | 


NC, 


that 
and 
Ian's 
e of 


Jun. 


ore, 
me. 
0 


50M. 
firſt 


len- 


| So, 
don; 


INS. 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 


"ue *that hath back d the honey of thy breath, 


Hath had no power yet upon thy beauty: 

Thou art not conquer'd ; beauty's enſign yet 

s crimſon in thy lips, nd] in thy cheeks, 
And death's pale flag 1s not advanced there © — 
Thybalt, lieſt thou there in thy bloody ſheet?” 


0, what more favour can I do to thee, 
| Than with 855 hand that e cut thy youth in twain, 


5 Drath, that To fuck'd the hn of thy breath, 

Half had no power yet upon thy beauty : ] So, in Sidney's 47 
cadia, B. III: „ Death being able to divide the OO but not the 
beauty from her body.” STEEVENS. | 


80, in Daniel's Complaint of Roſamond, ads 
« Decayed roſes of diſcolour'd cheeks 
Do yet retain ſome notes of former grace, 
« And ugly death fits faire e ler 2285 5 Matons, 


6 — beouty's enkgn yet 
Is crim/en in thy lips, and in thy * 
And death' s pale flag be.] 80, in Daniel's un 7 Roſa» 


1 Kod nought refoifiine death (che laſt of paines) 
* Plac'd bis pale colours (th' enſign of his might 
« Upon his new-got ſpoil;” Kc. 


| Ja the firſt edition of Romeo and Juliet, shakſpeare is leb. florid in 


his account of the lady's beauty; aud only ſays: 
t ab, dear Juliet, 8 
% How well thy beauty doth become this pve oh | 
The ſpeech, as it now _ is frſt found in the quarto, 1599: 
STEEVINS, 


And leatl's pale FIR 2s not advanced there; An ingenious friend 


bote time ago pointed out to me paliage 4 of Marini, which bears | 
a very ſtrong reſemblance to this; | | 


Morte la nſegaa ſua pallida e bianca | 
Fincitrics ſpiegs ſu l volts mio. 


Rime eee Ps 149, edit. Venet. 1605. 
x24  TyRWHITT. 


. 10 thou there in th Moody ſheet?) So, in Painter's 
denen tom. ii p. 242: —— what greater or more cruel 
alls faction canſt tho u deſyre to have, or henceforch hope for, 
tn to ſee hym which murdered thee, to be empoyſoned en bys 
oe 9 8 and buryed by thy 2 . Sruxvrxs. 5 | 


1 
8 . 


254 


To fagdel his that was thine enemy? 2 f 


ROMEO ANDJULIET. 


Forgive me, couſin!— Ah, dear Juliet, 
Why art thon yet ſo fair? Shall ! believe 
That unſubſtantial death 3 is amorous; 


e 9 15. dear Juliet, * 


Why art thou yet ſo fair? ſhall 1 believe + 5 
Tat unſubſtantial death is @morous 5 &c,] So, in | Daniel's Com. 


f $laint of Roſamond, 1594: 


„% Ab, now, methiaks, I ſee death dallying ſeeks 
„% To entertain itſelſe in love's ſweete place. MaLone, 


Ia the quarto 1597, the paſſage runs thus: 


— Ab dear Juliet, 


Ho well thy beauty doth become this grave ! 


O. I believe that unſubſtantial death 
Is amorous, aud doth court my love. 


Therefore will I, O here, O ever here, 


Set up my everlaſting reft 


With worms that are thy chamber-maids. 


Come, deſperate pilot, now at once run on | 


The daſhing rocks thy ſea-ſick weary barge: 


Here's to my love. —O, true apothecary, 


Thy drugs are ſwift: thus with a kiſs Idie. fall. | 


Ia the quarto 1599, and the folio, (except that the latter his 
an; iuftcad of arm,) the lines * thus: : 


Ah dear Juliet, 


| Why art thou yet fo fair? J aill . 


| Shall I believe that unſubſtantial death is amorous, 


And that the lean abborred monſter keeps 


Thee bere in dark to be his paramour; 


For fear of that 1 Rill will ſtay with thee, 


And never fcom this palace [pallat* 4*] of dim night | 
{Dopart again, Come, lie thou in my arm: 
Here's to thy health where cer thou tunit i in. 


O true apothecary! 


Thy drugs are quick: thus with a kiſs I die. } 
Depart again; here, bere, will I remain ; 
With worms that are thy chamber-maids: O, here 
Will I ſet up my everlaſting tat. 

Aud fhake the yoke of inauſpicious ſtars, ke. 


Come, bitter condud, come, unſavoury guide! 


my pallat—-] meaning perhaps the bed of night. So, in K. Henry II. 


P, 8 


8 Upon uneaſy pallets iretching thee.” 


In The Second Maiden's Tragedy, however, (an old Ms. in a thelibraryof 
the Marquis of Lanico wae ) monuments are-ſtyicd the palaces of death.” 


STEEV ANG. 


bk: 
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And 8 tat lean abhorred monſter keeps 

Thee here in dark to be his paramour? 

For fear of that, I will ſtill ſtay with ahee; 

And never from this palace of dim night 

Depart again; here, here will I remain 

With worms that are thy chamber-maids; O, here 
Will 1 ſet 85 my e reſt; &% 


' 


Thou iets pilot, now at once run on 
The daſhing rocks thy ſea- ſick weary bark! 
Here's to my love. O, true apothecary, 

Thy drags are quick: thus with a kiſs ] die. 

A. tue old blundering tranſcribers or compoſitors may be "RIO 
ſuppoſed, in the preſent ivftance, to bave given what Shakſpeare 
had rejeded, as well as what he deſigned to appear in his text, the 
lines within the crotchets are bere omitted. Following the ex- 
ample of Mr. Malone, I have alſo omitted the long notes which, 
in ſome former editions, had accompanied this paſſage, STEenvans, 


There cannot, 1 think, be the ſmalleſt doubt that the words in- 
eluded within crotchets, which are not found in the undated quarto, 


| vere repeated by the careleflneſs or ignorance of the tranſcriber or 


compelitor. - In like manner, in a former ſcene we have two lines 
wideutly of the ſame import, one of which only the poet could, 


have intended to retain. See p. 188, n. 8. 


In a pieceding part of this pallage Shakſpeare Was + probably in 
doubt whether he ſhould write: 
2 | will believe 
That unſubſtantial ans is amorous; 
Or, | 
"co Salt | believe 
Ik! hat unſubſtantial death is GENT : 
and having probably eraſed the words I will Jelizes imperfealy, 
the wiſe compoſitor printed the 5 words as ,Well as thoſe in- 
tended to be retained, | | 
With reſpe& to the line, | 
Here's to thy bealth, where'er hou leg in, 
itim uuuecellary to inquire what was intended by it, the 1 in 
wich this line, is found, being afterwards exhibited in another 
form; and being much more accurately expreſſed in its ſecond than 
in its firſt exhibition, we have a'right to preſume that the poet in- 


tended it to appear in its ſecond form, that 1 =, as it now e ian 
ibe text. MALONE. 


1 everlaſling we 1 Fee a note on ſcene 5th of the pre · 
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And ſhake the yoke of inanſpicious ſtars - 
From this world-wearied fleſh. Eyes, look your 
FT 

Arms, take your laſt embrace ! and lips, 0 you 
The doors of breath, ſeal with a righteous kiſs 
A dateleſs bargain to engroſling death !'— 
Come, bitter conduct,“ come, unſavoury guide! 
Thou deſperate pilot, now at once run on 


The daſhing "Ons thy 5 ſick weary bark! : 


Hay 


_eeding ad, p-. 202, u. 6. bo. in The Spanih Giphe, by Middleton 
aud Rowley, 1653: 
„ could I /e! up my ref 
© That he were loſt, or taken priſoner, 
„I could hold truce with ſorrow.* 

To ſet up one's reſt, is to be determined to any certain purpoſe, to 
Feſt in perfc& confidence and reſolution, to make up one's mind, 

Again, in the ſame play: 

% Set up thy ret; her marrieſt thou, or none.” STi, 
" —— Eyes, look your laſt ! 
Arms, take your laft embrace! and lips, 0 you 
Tie doors of breath, ſeal wilh a righteous tis 
4 dateleſs bargain to engroſſing death 2 So, in Daniel Com 
lain! of Roſamond, 1594: 
„ Pitiful mouth, ſaid he, that living gaveſt 
% The ſweeteſt comfort that my ſoul could wiſh, 
% O, be it lawful now, that dead, thou baveſt 
10 The ſorrow ing farewell of a dying kiſs" 
« And you, fair eyes, containers of my bliſs, 
6 Motives of love, born to be matched never, 

| „% Entomb'd in your ſweet circles, ſleep for ever!“ 

I think there can be little doubt, from the foregoing lines and 
the other paſſages already quoted from this poem, thai our author 
had read it recently before he wrote the laſt ad of the preſent 
tragedy. 

4 daleleſs bargain to engroffiog 40 !] Engrefing lee ms to be 
uſed here in its clerical ſenſe, MIO. 


4 Come bitter conduà, ] Marſton alſo in his idee 15 uſes 
endud for condufors / 
| « Be thou my conduct and my genius.“ 
§o, in a former ſcene in this play: 
„ And hre-ey'd fury be my condufl now.” 
See Vol. IV. p. 156, n. 7. Malo. 


A 
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Here's to my love ee JO, true apothecary 
Thy drugs are * —1 hus with a kiſs I die. 
I Dies. 


LAURENCE, with a lantern, crow, and ſpade, 


Far. Saint Francis be my ſpeed! how oft to- 
„ | 
Have my old feet ſtumbled at graves = Who's 
„ 1k 0 
Who is it that conſorts, ſo . the dead?“ 
BaL. Here' 8 one, a friend, and one that know 
you well. : 
Fl. Bliſs be upon 181 Tell me, good my friend, 
What torch is yond', that vainly lends his light 
| To grubs and eyeleſs ſculls? as I diſcern, | 
It barneth in the'Capels' monument. , 
Bar. Itdoth ſo, holy fir ; ; and there 8 my waſte, 
One that you love, | 
A Who is it? 
1 Romeo. 
Fri. How long hath he been there? 


Fal. Go with me to the vault. 
| Bal. i 1 dare not, fir: 


1. — 5 oft to-night - 


Have my old feet fiumbled af graves? ] This accident was  reckas 
ned ominous, So, in King Henry VI P. III: | 
% For many men that fumble at the threſhold, 
Are well foretold, that davger'lurks within,” | : 
Akin, in King Rickard III, Haſtings, going to execution, ſays: 
Three times 10-day my footcloth horſe did fumble.” 
 STERVENS- 


Who is if ke. 3 This very n queſtion 1 I have reſtored 
tom the quarts 1597. VIS. | 8 


155 


Euter, at "he other end if the break Friar 


1 „ half an hour. 15 


138 ROMEO AND JULIET. 


My maſter knows not, but I am gone det; ; 
And fearfully did menace me with death, 
If 1 did ſtay to look on his intents. _ 
Fr. Stay chen, PFll 80 alone Fear comes upon 
e 
©, much I fear ſome ill lark ching Wes 
Bar. As I did ſleep under this yew-tree here, 
1 dreamt my maſter and another fought, 
And that my maſter flew him. EE 
== | CO ug Romeo? — Advance, 
Alack, alack, what blood is this, which ſtains 
The tony entrance of this ſepnichre ?— 
What mean theſe maſterleſs and gory ſwords 
To lie diſcolour'd by this place of peace? 
„ Enters the monument. 
Romeo! O, pale Who elſe? what, Paris too? 
And ſteep'd in blood Ah, what an unkind hour 


6 
Is guilty of this lamen Able chance 
The lady ſtirs,” en wakes and fairs, . 
| 7 liet, 
6 I nd my ak and FE fought] This is one of the * 
touches of nature that would have eſcaped the band of any painter die 
leſs attentive to it than Shakſpeare. What happens to a perſon * 
while be is under the manifeſt iofluence of fear, will ſeem to him, | = 
when he is recovered from it, like a dream. Homer, Book Stb, vel 
repreſents Rheſus dying faft aſleep, and as it were beholding bit 102 
enemy in a dream plunging a ſword into his boſom. Euftathius flo 
and Dacier both applaud this image as very natural; for a man in = 
| Tuch a condition, ſays Mr. Pope, awakes no further than to ſee con- of 
fuſedly what environs him, and to think. it not a IEP but p 
viſion. STEEVENS, = 
7 The lady flirs.] In the alteration of this play now exhibited * 
on the ſtage, Mr. Garrick appears to have been indebted to Otway, of 
who, perhaps without any knowledge of the ſtory as told by Di po 
Porto and Bandello, does not permit bis hero to die before | by | 
wife awakes: | by 
« Mar, Jun. She 1 00 Airs, | 


11 Lav. 17 the tomb.] Where am 1? . me Heaven! 
% T8 ver cold, and 7% here een warm. 


* 
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Jol. O, comſortable friar! where is my lord? 5 | 4 
Ido remember well where I ſhonld be, 4 
8 5 there I am:— Where is my Romeo ? 


1 Notſe withis. 
Fur. 1 hear fome noiſe.—Lady, come from une 


Of death, contagion; and unnatural 1. A 1 
A greater Power than we can contradict 

Hath thwarted our intents; come, come away : 

Thy huſband in thy boſom there lies dead;* 

And Paris too; come, I'll diſpoſe of hee 

Among a ſiſterhood of holy nuns: 

5 not to queſtion, for the Witch! 18 coming za 


1 * 


ON 


05 ' 


| 1 Mar. Jun. Si⸗ de, and we ſhall both 5 made immortal, 
1 46 Speak, my Lavinia, ſpeak ſome heavenly news, x. 
's „ And tell me how the gods defign to treat us. Z's | — 
ur u Lav, O, I have ſlept a long ten thouſand years. — 4 
8 «© What bave they done with me? I'll not be us'd thas 
= & I'll not wed Sylla; Marius is my Buſband.” Malton, 
15, 1. — and unnatural fliep ;] Shakſpeare alludes to the Qleep of Ju- | 
liet, which was unnaturel, being brought on by drugs, STxzVEans, ; 

1 9 Thy buſband in thy boſon there lies dead ;| Shakſpeare has been 
a arraigned for departing from the Italian novel, in making Romeo | 
Pa die before Juliet awakes from her trance; aud thus loſing a bappy 
85 opportunity of introducing an affe ding ſcene between theſe unfor- 1 
gh, tunate $overs. But he undoubtedly had never read the Italian vo. Wo 
bis vel, or any lilerel tranſlation of it, and was miſled ky the poem of 
TR Romeus and Juliet, the author of which departed from the Italian 
11 flory, making the poiſon take effect on Romeo before Juliet awakes. 
1 Sea tranſlation of the original pathetick narrative at the concluſiog 
bg” of the play, in a note on the poem near the end. MALONR, 

Stay not to queſtion, for ihe watch is coming ;) It has been ob- 
ied jeted that there is no ſuch eſtabliſhment in any of the cities of 
151 Italy. Shakſpeare ſeldom ſcrupled to give the manners and uſages 


of his own country to. Es In this particular inſtance the l 
poem was his guide: : | 
4 « The weary "watch diſcharg'd aid hie them home to ſleep.” 
| Again: 
The watchmen of the town the oil arc palled 5 | 
i And through the gates the cavdlelight withia the tomb they a, 
toy.” eren. | | 


2 hanging at his de; whereas the poem is filent as to the place 


2% ROMEO AND JuLIET. | 
Come, 80. good Juliet, Leit again] dare lay This 


no longer. _ I Exit, 

or. Go, get thee hence, for 1 wilt: W | 
Whars here? a cup, elos d in IE true loves 

5 hand x 
Poiſon, 1 ſee, bath been bis Ae PER "IS 
O churl! drink all; and leave no friendly drop,” 
To help me after —1 will kiſs thy lips; 
Haply, ſome poiſon yet doth bang on them, 
To make me die with a reftorative, [xi him, 
Thy lips are warm! 
1 WATCH. [ within. ] Lead. boy -— Which way? 
Jur. Vea. noiſe 7 — then I'll be brief. — 0 bappy 
dagger! LS nate hing Nou 8 dagger. 


«| 
In Much als about N Nothing, liars the ſeavs 102 at Meſſina, our 
author has alſo introduced Watchmen ; though without ſuggeſtion 
from any dull poem like that referred to on the preſent occafion, 
See, however, Vol. XXIII. p. 25, n. 4, in which Mr. Malone 
appears to contrad &. on the ftrongelt evidence, the preſent afſer« 
tion relative io there being no wach in [taly. STEEVENS, | 
3 © churl ! driuk all ; and leave no friendly drop,] The text is 
bere made out from the quarto of 1597 and that of 1599- The 


firſt ba- = *. 
Ak churl ! drink all, and lebvs no drop for me! ; 199 
W other: EO 


Ochurl! drunk all, and Left 1 no friendly drop, 
To help me after? MALONE, 


| 4 Snatching Romeo's dagger] So, in Painter's e of Piern 
| Boiftean, tom. ii, p. 244: Drawing out the dagger which Romeo 
ware by his ſide, ſhe e herſeif with many 18 255 the 
heart. STEEVENS, N 


It is clear that in this ans TT iner pie Shakſpeare followed 
the poem, and not Painter, for Painter deſcribes Romeo's dagger 


| where it bung, and our author, governcd by the faſhion of his 
Own time, ſuppoſes it to have hung at Romeo's back: _ 
Aud then paſt deadly fear, (for life ne bad ſhe care,) 
CL With © band ſhe na raw ont the ee that he ware.” 
; Matons 


— 


Pierre 


0meo 


ft the 


owed 


agger 
place 


F his 


rare.” 
LONE- 


Pükol night! Hide Res the county lain - 
And Juliet bleeding; warm, and newly 
Who here hath lain theſe two days butted:- — 
bo, tell the prince, run to the Capulets.— 


"3 Pc, 5) a „ 5 : (7 
is OM - - Ig. 
"> "5 \ 11 A ks . 5 : 51 * 
. — £ l 7 "1 4 h 5 
wr LI pt 8 þ Ran * 
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KONEO AND JULier. 4 


Ti is. ; thy esd; 4 abe herſelf. there raft oy 5 5 5 


85 e me die.“ Ee 
1 FOE, alls on Ronto' 8 body, and ain. 


ku Watch, with the Page) of Paris. 1 : 


6. 


Pace. This ig 8 the place; chere, where the torch e 

doth Burn. 8 
1. Waren. The ground! is bloody; : Search about 3 
the churchyard: | „ 


bo, ſome of 58 5 who Cer r you find, ach. 


EFxeunt fon 5 | 


dead, 


Raiſe = the Montagues, —ſome others Karel; 4 
rt en [ Exeunt other watchmen, 
We bon e ground on theſe woes do lie; | 
But the true ground of all theſe piteous woes, 7 
Me + cannot N eireumſionce e | 


= there ral! an et ne . is 7 reading of the quarts 35 
5 That of 1597 gives the paſſage thus: 3 1 5 

„, noiſe? then mufl I be reſolute. 

wo Oh, happy, dagger! thou ſhalt end my fear; 


40 Reft 1 in my bofom: thus I came to these.“ 


laced the words, Tok JJ 8 
This is ihy ſheath. srasvens. ) T 
4% up the Montoguei, —ſomt' others ſearch 1 Here len, * 
be a rhyme intended, which may be eafily reftored: _ 7 | 
"Raiſe up the Montagues. Some others, g. 
We ſee the ground whereon theſe woes do is” * | 
But the true ground of all {lis piteous woe © 
„ We caunot without circumſtance _defcry.” Jonuson. | 
| it was often thou 
he ſecond and fourth lines in a Raoza,. to rhyme with each other. 


A ground, the Name cauſe, STBEVENS; > 


- ” 
Ly | . 
0 of I a — 4 
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| The alteration: was. probably made by the 23 86 ae be 6 intro 5 


ght ſulficient; in the time of -Shakſpeare, for 


s vere to be wiſhed that an apology 28 fufficient could . 5 5 F, 
ered for this Watchman's quibble between ground, the N ; 2 | 


240 R O M EO AND JU Yo 44 
Come, go, good Juliet, —[ Noiſe again] 1 dare fla This 


no longer. | I | Exit, 

Jour. Go, get thee hence, for I will not away, — 
Whats here? a cup, clos'd in * true love's 
hand | 
Poiſon, 1 ſee, hath been his 4 cas ES 
O churl! drink all; and leave no friendly e 
Jo help me after —1 will kiſs thy lips; 
Haply, ſome poiſon yet doth bang on them, 
To make me die with a reſtorative. [Kiſſes him, 
Thy lips are warm! 

1. WATCH. Len Lead. boy: Wbich way? 

JuL. Yea, noiſe ?—then ['l] be brief. —0 happy 


> [ Snatching ROMEO' s dagger, 
1 


In Muck ado about Nothing, where the ſcene lies at Meſſina, our 
author has allo introduced Watchmen ; though without ſuggeſtion 
from auy dull poem like that referred to on the preſent occafion, 

See, however, Vol. XXIII. p. 25, n. 4, in which Mr. Malone 
appears to coutrad ct, on the lr ongell evidence, the preſent aſſer. 
tion relative to there being 0 wal'ch in Ttaly. STEEVENS, | 
O churl ! driuk all; and leave no friendly drop,] The text is 
| bere made out fiom the quarts of 1997 and that of 1599+ The 
firſt bag— 

Ak churl ! drink all, and hind no drop for me! 
The other: 
| O churl! drunk all, and left no friendly drop, 
To help me after ? MALONE, 


4 Snatching Romeo's dagger] So, in Painter's 3 of Pon 
Boifteau, tom. ii. p. 2442 Drawing out the dagger which Romeo 
ware by his fide, ſhe 1 herſeif with many blowes agaiuſt the 
heart.“ STEEVENS, 


It is clear that in this and moſt be pieces $Shakſpeare followed 
| the poem, and not Painter, for Painter deſcribes Romeo's dagger 
as hanging at fis de; whereas the poem is filent as to the place 
_ where it hung, and our author, governed by the faſhion of his 
Own time, ſuppoſes it to have hung at Romeo's back: 
Aud then paſt deadly fear, (for life ne bad (he care) 
„With — band * did A out the dagger that he ware.“ 
MALONE, 


ROMEO ANDJULIEt.. "4 


This is + ty heath; [Jabs herſelf. 15 there rofl, an Ny 5 
2 We me die. 8 


It, LENT: [Falls on Ronto' 8. body, and dit. 
1 Enter Watch, with the Page \of Paris, 17 85 
PAGE. This i 18 the place; there, where the torch 25 
5 doth burn. : 
1. Wxres' The ground! is bloody; : Search about . 
5 © oe churchyard: | 1955 
mM, bo, ſome of you; who | e' er you find, Alen. e 
 [Exeunt ſome, 
y? Whitivl ght! here lies the county ain; 1— 
py uad Joliet bleeding; warm, and newly dead, 
7.“ Nuno here hath lain theſe two days buried. — 
Go, tell the prince, run to the Capulets,— _ 
h; 6 > 
Raiſe wh the Montagues, —ſome others ſeare 
Mau 1 [ Exeunt other watchmen 
Re We fee hs Sund heren theſe woes do lie; 
be. hat the true ground. of all theſe piteous woes, ; 
| We cannot without circumſ@nce e 
t it „ | | 5 
— there ruſt, and. let me in) is 1 reading of the e quarts 
98 That of 1597 gives the paſſage thus: LY 
4 I, noiſe? then mufl I be reſolute. - A 
Rl Oh, happy. dagger! thou ſhalt end my fear: 25 
88 Reft in my boſom: thus I came to the. 
PLerre | The alteration: was probably made by the pas: when be intro= 
meo diced the words, 5 | | p 
ſt the | % This is thy ſheath. STEBVENS. p 
5 470 up the Montagues,- hem others ſearch 11 Here ſeems . ; 
owed be a rhyme intended, which may be eafily reftored: _ | 
apger - Raiſe up the Montagues. Some Others, g. por 
place i We ſee the ground whereon theſe woes do lie, 
f his But the true ground of all this piteous woe | 
9 % We cannot without circumftance defcry.” | Joinson. 
3 It was ofteri thought ſufficient; in the time of Shakfpeare, for 
Fare.“ 


lie ſecond and fourth lines in a ſtanza, to rhyme with each other. 


[ollered for this Watchman's quibble between ground, the earth, 
ud ground, the e eaufe. STEEVENS; \ | 


VV 


{> 
„ 
x4 j 


were to be wiſhed that an apology as fufficient could be 5 


Gas © ROMEO AND JULIET. 


Enter Joins of the Watch, with Balthaſar, 
2. „ Warch. Here $ Romeo 8 man, we found bin {dvd 
in the churchyard. Gi War 
1. Warch. Hold him in ſafety, till the Prince Pi 
e come hither. 5 
Enter another Watchman, with Friar LAURENCE. #7 
Wit 
8. Warn. Here is a friar, that crembles, ighy The 
and weeps: | C 
We took this mattock and tbis fake from him; 5 
1 he was coming from this churchyard fide. Thi 
1. Warch. A great n wy the iriar 4 too, Ws © 
| And 
| Enter the Prince nk Attendants, 55 
9 
PN. What mildventrd 3 18 fo early up. | 
That calls our perſon from our e rel at 
| L | | aten 
Tuer Carvier, Lady Carvar, and Others, 45 
Car, What ſhud it be, that they ſo ſbrick a The 
pte 
IA. Car. The people in ths ſtreet cry —Romes, | | 
e and ſome — Paris; and all run, The 
With open outcry, toward our monument. 
PRINCE. What fear is this, which fartles i in one : 
ears 70 35 ik 
. The 
: | Julie 
1 that thy fo Ariel FLOP! 71 Thus he folio and the 1 un 15 
dated quarts. The e ol 1599 bas — that is ſo fkriek abroad, boſo 


_ MALONE, 


© What fear is this, witch flariles in our cars TY The. old copies 


read—in your CATS. The e was made by Dr. Jobnſon. 
| MALONks | 


ROMEO AND JULIBT. a 


J. . Waren. Sovereign, here Bes the connty Paris 
flain; | 
And Rotes dead; and Juliet, dead before, 
Warm and new kill'd. 
PRINCE. Search, Ken and know how this foul 
Ea murder comes. 5 


„ Warch. Here is a friar, and fanghteri Ro: 1 

meo's man; . | 
With inſtruments upon them, fir to open 
Theſe dead men's tombs. 


Car. O, heavens! — O. wife! look how out 
+2 daughter bleeds! _ ; 
This dagger hath miſta' en. — ſor, 101 his houſs . 
b empty on the back of Montague. 
wa It mis-ſheataed 1 in wp as ha 8 boſom.“ N 


Ce 


0. 


9 This Rs hath mifo fe, lo! his houſe 
1; empty on the back of Montague. — - 
Ind it mis-ſheathed in my daughter's boſom. ] The OO editors. 
{contrary to the autbotity of all the ancient copies, and without. 
mention to the diſagreeable aſſonance ol ſheath and Arid, whick 
Was * introduced by Mr. Pope) read: _ | 
„ This dagger bath mifta'en; for, lo! the Sheath 
4 Lies empty on the back of Montague 
«The point mis-ſheathed in my daughevr: ; boſom.” + 
The quarto, 1597, erroncoully, 15 
„ this dagger bath miſtookez; _ | 
„For (loe) the backe is empty of yong Mountagae | 
And it #5 ſheathed in our daughter's breaſt.” 
The quarto, 1599, ſeems to afford the true reading: 
„This dagger bath mittane, for, joe! his houſe 
„ 1s emptie on the back of Mountague, . 
And it mis-ſheathd in my daughter's boſonie.” | 
If we do not read — it inftead of is, Capulet will be made to ay 
The ſcabbard is at once emp. on ons back of Mentopus, and - ag in 
Julie. boſom. | 
Shakſpeare quainily AT the dagger as having KT its 


LF 


un- 


2 place, and «« it e i. e. 5 end 1 8 in the 8 
5 | boſom of Juliet. „ RL T3 | 


Y - 
. 4 " 
*, 
i 4 
— : 
, , 8 


no date: 


ehe folio, MALlONW Xr. 


244 ROMEO AND JULIET, 
4.6 Car. 0 1 tis ſight of death i is as 2 bell, 


I URL warns ay old age to a ſepulchre. BE 27s 
| Enter MoxtAGUs and Others, Top 
- Prince. Come, Montegye; for thou art cal A 
: . bOE | Till 
To ſee thy ſon and heir more early down, a 
And. 

8 Mov. Alas, my liege, my wiſe is dead to- -night: 5 | 
| Grief of my ſon's exile hath ſtopp'd her breath: . 
What further woe e conſpires again 1: mine * kad 
| And 
Bring 

The quarto, 1609, and the folio, 1823, "offan the lame reading 

except that they coneur in giving is inſtead itt FR 


It appears that the dagger was auciently woru behind the back, 
So, in The longer thou let the more Fool thou art, 1570: 
= 44 Thou muft weaie thy ſword by thy fide, 
« And thy dagger handſumly at thy backe.” Hare 
| Again, in Humor's Meeren Tc. an ancient colledion of Catires, 


e Sec you the bus bum "ORs al bis backe po | 
The (epithet applied to the daggers ſhows at hat port of the 
back it was worn. STERVENS. 


The words, for, lo! his houſe i is 1 on the bach of Montague, 
ate to be confidered as parenthetical. In p. 229, J. 6 and 7 7» We 
have a fimilar conſtruction. | 
My reading [is] is that of tho undated quarts, that of 1600 aud 


—— for thou art tarly up, Ke. This ſpeech (as appears from 
be following pallage in The ſecond Part of the Downfall of Robert 
Earl of Hun fington, 1601) has ſomething proverbial in it: 
_ « In you, i faith, the proverb's verified, 
« You e . LEY aud yet are ne er the gear," 
5 STELVING 


NY the my a my wiſe us dead 140. l 1 After this line the 
Auario. 1597, adds, | 

« And young Benvolio is deceaſed. too. 7 
But this, 1 ſuppoſe, the poet rejected, on bis revion of the e play 
as unnecelilary laugiter, STERVENS. 


The line, which gives. an account of Benvolio' s death, was z pr0« 


- bably thrown ia to neben! . his abſence from this interellin 
Kent, : RIT8ON, | | | | 


Ag 


; Y 


\ 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 245 


PaINcE. Look, ad ton ſhalt lee. 

Mov. * untaunght! What manners is in 
„„ 818; - 

To preſs before thy father to a grave! * 
PRINCE. Seal up the mouth of outrage for a2 

While, | 5 

Tilt we can clear theſe wobigniliies, - 


And know their ſpring, their bead, their true de- 8 
ſcent; | 


tn work, 


And let miſchance be flave. to patience.— 
bring forth the parties of ſuſpicion. 


Fal. I am the greateſt, able to do leaſt, 

let moſt ſuſpeQed, as the time and place 
Dogh make againſt me, of this direfal murder; 
And here I fland, both to impeach and 9 
Myſelf condemned and myſelf excus'd. 


| Panos. Then fay at once what thou doſt know 
,, 


in. 6 1 will be brief, 6 for my hore date of 
breath ; 


| © Look; ond: Hou halt fee. ] Theſe _ as as Hand, being of ; 
u liadted to metre, we may fairly ſuppoſe that ſome others have. | 
ken caſually omitted. Perhaps, our author wrote: 

Look in this monument, and thou ſhalt fee, sranvnns. 


0 thou untaught.! X&c.] So, in The Tragedie of Darius, 1603: 

Ah me! malicious fates bave done me wrong: 

5 Who came firſt to the world, ſhould firſt depart, 

Alt not becomes the old to'er-live the young; 

Why This OLE: is . 1255 0 e | 

 STERVEND. 5 

din,” in our poet's Rope of 1 e 

** If children pre-deceaſe progenitors, | | 

0 We are their offspring, pac oy: none of ours.” | 
| MALONE. 


| ils vill be brief 1 is much to ve e. aua. that the po a did. 4 
RS 


And lead you even to death: Mean time forbear, 1 ; 


% ROMEO AND JULIET. 


| Is not ſo long as is a tedious tale“ 


1 
Romeo, there dead, was huſband to that Falie Till 
And ſhe, there dead, that Romeo's faithful wife; WS But, 
1 married them; and their ſtolen marriage- day Of 


Was 'Tybalt's dooms-day, whoſe untimely death 
Baniſh'd the new-made bridegroom from this ciy: She 

For whom, and not for Tybalt, Juliet pin'd. 

T + You—to remove that ſiege of grief from her,— 
FL SES rea Betroth'd, and would have married her perforce, 


Ant 
To county Paris:— Then comes ſhe to me; | But 
And, with wild looks, bid me deviſe ſome mean All 
2 To rid her from, this ſecond marriage; | He 
Or, in my cell there would ſhe kill berſelf. Mi 
Then gave J her, ſo tutor'd by my art, | Be 
A {leeping potion ; which ſo took effect®. Ur 
As 1 intended., for it wrought on her * P 
The form of death: meantime I writ to Romeo, W 
hat he ſhould kither come as this dire night, hs 
To help to take ber from her borrow'd grave, At 
Being the time the potion's force ſhould ceaſe. T, 
But be which bore my letter, friar John, T 
Was ſtaid by accident; and yeſternight Ai 
' Retnrn'd my letter back: Then all alone, If 
ok At the prefixed hour of her waking, 
Came 1 to take her from her kindred's vault; 1 
5 | not conchude the dialogue with the adion, and avoid a narrative oi 
events which the audience already knew. JOHNSON. 
Shakſpeare was led into this unintereſting narrative by following | 
too. cloſely The Tragicall, Hiftory of Romeus and Fulict. MALONE. A 
. | In this poem (which is ſubjoined to the preſent edition of the þ 
| play) the bodies of the dead are removed to a publick ſcaffold, and Wi f 
from that elevation is the Friar's narrative delivered. The {ame 
circumſtance as I have already obſerved, is introduced in Hani. | 


See Vol. XXII. p. 357, no. 6. STRIVING | 
7 — my ſhort date of breath, By 
Js, not fo. long as is @ tedious (ale. So, in the gift Pſalm = — 
- when thou art angry, all our days are debe we bring out 
var e an end, as it Were A tale that is told.“ MALONE, 


* 


ROMEO AND JULIET. % 


Meaning to keep her cloſely at my cell, | 
Till I conveniently could ſend to Rome „ 


fe. But, when I came, (ſome minute ere the time . 
y Of her awakening;) here untimely. lay 
leath The noble Paris, and true Romeo, dead. 


she wakes; ae 1 entreated her come Sick. 

and bear this work of heaven with patience : 

' Bat. then a noiſe did ſcare me from the tomb; 
And ſhe, too deſperate, would not' go with me, 5 
| But (as it ſeems,) did violence on herſelf. 

All this I know ; and to the marriage 1 

Her nurſe is privy: And, if aught in this 
Miſcarried by my fault, let my old life 

Ze ſacrific'd, ſome hour before his time. 

Unto the rigour of ſevereſt law. | 


PRINCE. We ſtill have known thee foraholyr man.— 
Where's Romeo's man? what can he ſay in this? 


BAL. I brought my maſter news of Juliet's death - 
And taen in poſt he came from Mantua, 55 
To this ſame place, to this fame monument. 

This letter he early bid me give his father ; | | 
And threaten'd me with death, going in the vault, 
I I departed not, and left him there. 

Prince. Give me the letter, I will look on it. 
| Where is the county's page, that rais'd the watch? 
virah, what made your maſter in this place? 


PAGE, He came with flowers to ſtrew his lady's 

grave; 

And bid me ſtand aloof, and ſo 1 $47 

| Anon, comes one with light to ope FAY tomb; 
And, by and. by, my maſter drew on dF 

And then I ran away to call the watch. 1 
Faxcz. This letter doth make good the friars 

Words. 7 3 „ 


Re 


: 048 | ROMEO AND JULIET, 


Their courſe of love, the tidings of her . 
And here he writes that he did buy a poiſon 4 
Of a poor pothecary, and therewithal _ 
Came to this vault to die, and lie with Juliet, — 
Where be theſe enemies? Capulet! lect. 
See, what a ſcourge is laid upon your hate, 1 
That heaven finds means, to kill your joys with * 
r WE Gloo 


| And I, for winking at your diſcords too. 199 
Have loſt a brace of kinſmen: — all are puniſh'd, . 
oY not 21 


Cap. O, brother Montague, give me thy 5 
This is my daughter's Je for 0 no more: 
| Can I demand, 


Mon. But I can | give tes” more. 
For 1 will raiſe her ſtatue in pure gold; 
That, while Verona by that name is en 
There ſhall no ſigure at ſuch rate be let, 
As that of true and ſaithful Juliet. 


| Cay. As rich ſhall Romeo by his lady le; . 
Poor ſacrifices of our ors A 0 


PgIxcE. A glooming peace this morning with 3h 
it rings . | 
The ſan, for ſorrow, will not ſhow his heads 
Go hence, to have more talk of theſe fad things; 
Some ſhall be pardouy d, and Toms e 
been 


7 Haue loft a has of lane; 1 1 wi Paris: Mercutio 
is expreſsly called the prince's kinſman in A& III. ſc. iv. and that 
Paris alſo was the prince's kinſman, may be inferred from the fol- 
lowiog paſſages. Capulet, ſpeaking of the count in the fourth ad, 
deſcribes bim as ( a gentleman. of princely e and, afier 
he is killed, Romeo ſays, 
© —— Let me peruſe this face; | 
* Mercutio's tinſman, noble county Paris.” MALONE. 
55 gloowiog peace ke.) The modern editions read—gloony ; 
but glooming, which is an old reading, Way be the nue one. do 
in The peel Tragedy, 16633 
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For never Was a ſtory of more woe, n 
Than this of Juliet and her Romeo. I TExeund, 
Tp Through dreadful ſhades of EF FO "night," 

To. gloom 1s an ancient verb uſed by Spenſer; and I meet with 3 it 


likewiſe in the play of Tom Tyler and lis Wife, 1661: 
If either he gaſpeth or gloometh."" _ STEBVENS. ? 


Cloomy is the reading of the old copy in 1 1597 ; for which gloom: 
ing was fubſti tuted in that of 1599. MALONKR. | 


9 Some ſhall be pardon'd, end fome puniſhed :] This ſeems to be 
not a reſolution in the prince, but a reflection on the various dif- 
penſations of Providence ; for who was there that could julity be 
puniſhed by any human law? Epwarps's MSS. | 


This live hats reference to the novel from which the fable is 
taken, Here we read that Juliet's female attendant was baniſhed - 
ſor concealing the marriage; Romeo's ſervant ſet at liberty beeauſe 
he had only ated in obedience to his maſter's orders; the apothe- 
tary taken, tortured, condemned, and hanged; while friar Laurence = 
yas permitted to retire to a bermitage i in the neighbourhood of 
* where he ended ;bis life 3 in e and peace. 


4 wt Te nd ; STREVENS, : 


— Juliet and FI Ronco. ) Shakſpeare has not effeded the 
iteration of this play by introducigg any new incidents, but 1 mere- 
I by adding to the length of the ſcencs. 

The piece appears to have been galways x vary popular | one. 
2 5 in his ſatires, 1598, ſays: 
„ Lufeus, what's play'd to-day 2—faith, now 1 know 
| I ſet thy lips abroach, from whence doth flow 
_ « Nought but pure Juliet and Romeo. STEEVENS. 


For never was a ftory of more woe, | 
Than this of Juliet and ker Romeo.] Theſe lines fem to have 
1 farmed on — e W 88 of the pom of Romeus ans 
. | 
1 —.— among the monuments that in Verona deen. 
% There i is no monument more worthy of the fight, 
oh Than 1 is the tomb of Juliet, and Ro meus her knight.“ 
OR | Maron, 
* This play is one of the wot pleaſing of our author's perform- 
ances, The ſcenes are buſy and various, the iscidents numerous 
and important, the cataſtrophe irreſiſtibly affeding, and the procels | 
[of the adion carried on with ſuch probability, at leaſt with fuch 
conpruity to popular opinions, as tragedy requires. 


Here is oue of the few attempts of Shakſpeare to exhibit the con- 
Prrfation of zentlemen, to Arie the 7 ey of inne LY 
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elegauce. Mr. Dryden mentions a tradition, which might eaſy 
reach his time, of a declaration made by Shakſpeare, that j, vg 
obliged to kill Mercutio in the third a, lefl he ſhould have been Hilled 
by him. Yet he thinks bim no ſuck formidable perſon, but that jy 
_ might have lived through the play, and died in his bed, without dan. 
ger to the poet. Dryden well knew, had he been in quelt of uutb, 
in a pointed ſentence, that more regard is commonly had to the 
words than the thought, and that it is very ſeldom to be Ngorouſly 
underſtood. Mercutio's wit, gaicty, and courage, will alway pio- 
cure him friends that wiſh him a longer life; but bis death is not 
precipitated, he bas lived out the time allotted him in the confliuc- 
tion of the play; nor do I doubt the ability of Shakſpeare to haye 
continued his exiftence, though ſome of his fallies are perhaps out 
of the reach of Dryden; whoſe genius was not very fertile of mer. 
riment, nor duQtile to humour, but acute, argumentative, compre 
_ henſfive, and ſublime, DT Een We or NAT WT IOe, 
The nutſe is one of the charaQers in which the author delighted; 
de has, with great ſubtilty of diſtin&ion, drawn her at once loquas 
cious and ſecret, obſequious and infolent, truſty and diſhoneſt. 
His comick ſcenes are happily wrought, but his pathetick flraing 
are Always polluted wih ſome unexpected depravations. His per- 
fons, however diſtreſſed, have 4 conceit left them in their miſery, 8 
miſerable conceit. JOHNSON. = RR Opp TT 
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OMEUS AND JULIET: 


' Containing in it a rare Example of true CONSTANCIE; With 
the ſubtil Counſels and Practices of an old Fryer; and 
OB. © Co ny 2 


* Res off ſolliciti plons timoris aner. 


TO THE READER. 
Amid the deſert rockes the mountaine beare 
Bringes forth unformd, unlyke herſelfe, her yonge, 
| Novght els but lumpes of fleſhe, withouten heare ; 3 
In tract of time, her often lycking tong 
_ Geves them ſuch ſhape, as Tok ere long, deten 
The lookers on; or, when one dogye doth ſhake 
Vith mooſled mouth the joyntes too weake to fight, 
Or, when upright he ſtandeth by his ſtake, 
(A noble creaſt!) or wylde in ſavage wood 
A dofyn dogges one holdeth at a baye, | 
With gaping mouth and ſtayned jawes with vided; 
Or els, when from the fartheſt heavens, they 
The lode-ſtarres are, the wery pilates marke, 
In ſtormes to gyde 70 haven the toſſed barke; 
Right ſo my OY 
Hath now, at length, with travell long, brought forth 
Her tender whelpes, her divers kindes of RAR 
Such as they are, or nought, or little woorth, 
Which carefull travell and a longer whyle 
May better ſhape. The eldeſt of them loe 
I offer to the ſtake z-my youthfull woorke, _ 
Which one reprochefull mouth might overthrowe: - 
The reſt, unlicktas yet, a whyle | {ball lurke, | 
Tyll Tyme geve firength, to meete and match in fight, 


With Slaunder's whelpes. Then ſhall they tell of ſtryfe, 5 


_ Of noble trymphes, and deedes of martial might; 
Aud ſhall geve rules of chaſt and honeſt lyfe. 
The whyle, I pray, that ye with favour 8 
"Or rather not reprove the laughing game _ 
Of thas my mule. 


THE ARGUMEN T. 


Love bath joflamed twayne by ſodayn fight, 

And both do graunt the thing that both deſyre; 
They wed in ſhrift, by counſell of a frier; | 
Yong Romeus clymes fayre Julicts bower by night, 
Three monthes he doth enjoy his cheefe N 
By Tybalt's rage provoked unto yre, _ 
He paycth death to Tybalt for his hyre. 

A baniſht man, he FAG by ſecret flight: 

New marriage is offred to his wyfe; 

She drinkes a drinke that ſeemes to reve her breath ? 
They bury her, that ſlepüig yet hath lyfe. 

Her huſband heares the tydinges of her death; 
He drinkes his bane; and ſhe, with Romeus' knyfe, 
When ſhe awakes, her ſelfe, alas! ſhe ſleath. 


| tragedy 

From 
Brooke 
Ipigran 
poem: 
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1H E RE is beyond the Alps a towne of ancient fame, 
Where brightrenoune yet ſhineth cleare, Verona men it name; 
Bylt in an happy time, bylt on a fertylefoyle,  _ 
Mayntcined by the heavenly fates, and by the towniſh toyle. 
jn a preliminary note on Romeo and Juliet I obſerved that it was founded 

on|The TragicallHyftory of Romeus and Juliet, printed in 1562. That piece be- 
ing almoft as rare ASA manuſcript, I reprinted it a few years ago, and shall 
give it a place here as a proper ſupplement to the commentaries on this 
| tragedy» Ss | GEE | ES, $3 | 5 
Ron the following lines in An Epitaph on the death of Maiſter Arthur 


Jpigrammes, Kc. 1567, ) we learn that the former was the author ef this 
dem: | | WM „ | 
8 Apollo lent him lute, for ſolace ſake, 
„ To found his verſe by touch of ſtately ſtring, 
„ And of the never-fading baye did make 
„ A lawrell crowne, about his browes to cling. 
© In proufe that he for myter did excell,,  _ 
As may be judge by Julyet and her mate : 
For there he shewde his cunning palling well, 
« When he the tale to English did tranſlate. 
* But what? as he to forraigne realm was bound, 
© With others moe his ſoveraigne queene to ſerve, 
Amid the feas unluckie youth was drownd, . 
More ſpeedie death than ſuch one did deſerve.” 


The original relater of this ſtory was Luigi da Porto, a gentleman of 
Vicenza, who died in 1529. His novel did not appear till ſome years after 
his death; being firſt printed at Venice, in octavo, in 1535, underthe title - 
of La Giulietta. In an epiſtle prefixed to this work, which is addreiled 41s 
helliſima e leggiadra Madonna Lucana Savorgnana, the author gives the fol- 
lowing account (probably a fictitious ane) of the manner in which he 
became acquainted with this ſtory : „ 
% As you yourſelf have ſeen, when heaven had not as yet levelled 
againſt me its whole wrath, in the fair tpring cf my youth I devated 
myſelf to the ptofefſion of arms, and, following therein many brave 
and valiant men, for ſome years T ſerved in your delightful country, 
Frioli, through every part of which, in the courſe of my private fer- 
lice, it was my duty to roam. I was ever accuſtomed, When upon any 
expedition on horſeback, to bring with me an archer of mine, wheſe 
name was Peregrino, a man about fifty years old, well practiſed in the 
military art, a pleaſant companion, and, like almoſt all his conntrymen _ 
of Verona, a great talker. This man was not only a brave and experienced. 
loldier, but of a gay and lively diſpofition, and, wore perhaps than became 
his age, was forever in love; a quality which gave a double value to bis 
Wour, Hence it was that he delighted in relating the motamuſingnovels, 
epeciallyſuch as treated of love, and this he did with more grace and with 
etter arrangement than any I have ever heard. It therefore chancedtha: 
and two other of my ſervants, travelling, perh+ps impell'd by love, to- 
vards Udino which route was then extremely ſolitary, and entirelyruined- - 
nd burned up by the war, —wholly abſorbed in thought, and riding at a 
| liſtance from the others, this Peregrino drawing near me, as one who 
tueled wy thoughts, thus addreficd me: Win you then fax ever live 


Brooke drownde in paling to New-Haven, by George Tuberville, (Epitephes, _ 


departing from Gradiſca, where I was quartered, and, with this archer _ 


letters, . 
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The fruiteful hilles RN, the pleaſant vides belowe: 
The filver ſtreame with chanel depe, that through the towns 
daoth flow; _ x 
The ftore of ſpringes that ſerve for alk; and eke for eaſe, 
And other moe commodities, which profit may. and pleaſe; 
Eke many, certayne ſignes of thinges betyde of olde, 
To fyll the houngry eyes of thoſe that curiouſly beholde; 
Doe make this towne to be preferde above the reſt | 
Of Lombard townes, or at the leaſt, compared with the bell. 
In which whyle Eſcalus as prince alone did raygne, 
To reache rewarde unto the good, to pays the lewde with 
payne, 
Alas! I rewe 10 ihinke, an Heavy happe befell, 
Which Boccace ſkant, not my. rude tonge, were able foorth 
0-H. 
Within my trembling bawde win penne doth ſhake for feare 
And, on my colde amazed head, upright doth ſtand my heate; 
But fith ſhee doeth commaunde, whoſe heſt I muſt abeye, 
In moorning verſe a woful chaunce to tell I will affaye, , 
| Helpe, learned Pallas, helpe, ye Muſes with your art, 
Help, all ye damned feends, to tell of joy es retournd to ſmait: 
Help eke, ye ſiſters three, my ſkillefle pen tindyte. 
For you it cauſd, which I alas unable am to wryte. 
There were twosuncient Hocks which Fortune h ygh did place 
Above the reſt, indewd with welth, and nobler 6b their race; 
Lovd of the common ſorte, lovd of the prince alike, _ 
And lyke unhappy were they both when Fortune liſt to ſtryke: 
Whoſe prayſe with equal blaſt Fame in her trumpet blew; 


"this melancholy life, becauſe a cruel and diſdainful fait one does not 
love you? though I now ſpeak againſt myſelf, yet, fince advice is eaſier 
to give than to follow, 1 muſt tell you, maſter of mine, that, beſides its 
being diſgraceful in a man of your profeſhon to remain long in the chains 
_ ef love, almoſt all the ends to which he conducts us are fo replete with 
miſery, that it is dangerous to follow him. And in teſtimony of whatl ſay, 
if it ſo pleaſe you, I could relate a tranſaction that happened in my native 
city, the recounting of which will render the way leſs lojitary and leſs 
diſagreeable to us; and in this relation you would perceive how two no- 
blelovers were conducted to a miſerable and piteous death ---And now, 
Upon my making him a ſign of my willingneſs to liſten, he thus began,” 
The phraſe, in the beginning of this paſſage, when heaven had not 


45 yet levelled againſt me its whole wrath, will be beſt explained by ſome ac- 


count of the author, extracted from Creſcimbeni, Iſtoria della Volga 
Poesia, T. v. p. 91: Luigi da Porto, a Vicentine, was, in his youth, on ac+ 
count of his valour, made a leader in the Venetian army; but, fighting 
* againſt the Germans in Friuli, was wounded, that he remained for 
© time wholly diſabled, and afterward ame and weak during his life; on 
© which account, quitting the profe) on of arms, he betook cle 
MALONK, | 
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Fhe one was clyped Capelet, and thother Mountague. 

\ wonted uſe it is, that men of likely ſorte. | 
[wot not by what furye forsd.) envye eache others porte. 

& theſe, whoſe egall fate bred envye pale of hew, | 
And then of grudging envies roote blacke hate andrancor grew 
A; of a littel ſparke oft ryſeth mighty fyre. 

do, ofa kyndled ſparke of grudge, in flames flaſh oute their eyre: 
and then theyr deadly foode, firſt hatchd of trifling ſtryfe, 
did bache in bloud of ſmarting woundes,—it reved breth and 


nd 


3 = e 
No . Itell; ſearce yet theyr eyes be drye, 
That did behold the griſly fight with wet and weeping eye“ 
But when the prudent prince who there the ſcepter helde, 
$o great a new diſorder in his commonweale behelde, 
y jentyl meane he ſought their choler to aſſwage, 
And by perſwaſion to appeaſe their blameful furious rage: 
but both his woords and tyme the prince hath ſpent in vayne, 
$ rooted was the inward hate, he loſt his buyſy paine. 
When frendly ſage adviſe ne gentyll woords avayle, + 
by thondring threats and princely powre their courage gan he. 
__-quayle; | „ „ © 
ſn hope that when he had the waſting flame ſuppreſl, _ 
lu time he ſhould quyte quench the ſparke that boornd within 
their breſt. er nl 8 
Now whylſt theſe kyndreds do remayne in this eſtate, 
lud eche with out ward frendlyſhew doth hyde his inward hate, 
ne Romeus, who was of race a Mountague, „ 
Upon whoſe tender chyn as yet no manlyke beard there grewe, 
Whoſe beauty and whoſe ſhape fo farre the reſt dyd flayne, 


ot That from the cheef of Veron youth he greateſt fame dyd gayne, 
18 Hath found a mayde fo. fayre (he founde ſo foul his happe) | 
* Whoſe beauty, ſhape, and comely grace, did fo his heart 
ith ro To OE LET 

af, That from his owne affayres his thought ſhe did remove; 

5 Onely he ſought to honor her, to ſerve her and to love. 

Res To her he writeth oft, oft meſſengers are ſent, 


Atlength, in hope of better ſpede, himſelf the lover went; 
Preſent to pleade for grace, which abſent was not founde, 
And to diſcover to her eye his new receaved wounde, | 
dnt ſhe that from her youth was foſtred evermore 


With vertues foode, and taught in ſchole of wifdomes ſkilful : 


By aunſwere did cutte off thaffections of his love, 
hat he no more occaſion had fo vayne a ſute to move; 
bo lietne the was of chere, (for all the payne he tooke] 


This fyre of myne, that by her pleafant eyne is fed, 


In ſyghs, in teares, in plainte, in care, in ſorrow and unteſt, 


But one emong the feſt, the trultieſt of his feeres, 


Nov, for our frend{hips ſake, and for thy health, I pray 


* * * 
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That, in reward of toyle, ſhe would not geve a frendly looks: 
And yet how much ſhe did with conſtant minde retyre, " 
So much the more his fervent minde was prickt fourth by. 
But when he, many monthes, hopeleſs of his recure, 
Had ferved her, who forced not what paynes he did endure 
At length he thought to leave Verona, and to prove 
If chaunge of place might chaunge away his ill-beſtowed love; 
And ſpeaking to himſelfe, thus gan he make his mone: 
+ What booteth me to love and ferve a fell unthankfull one, 
Sich that my humble ſute, and labour ſowde in vayne,, 
Can reape none other fruite at all but fcorne and proud 
wo , DE or OO 
What way ſhe ſeekes: to goe, the ſame I ſeeke to tunne, 
But ſhe the path wherein l rreade with ſpedy flight doth ſhunne. 
I cannot live except that nere to her I bez;  * 
She is ay beſt content when ſhe is fartheſt of from me. 
Wherefore henceforth I will farre from her take my flight; 
Perhaps, mine eye once baniſhed by abſence from her fight; 


Shall little and little weare away, and quite at laſt be ded,” 
But whileft he did decree this purpoſe {till to kepe, 
A. contrary repugnant thought ſanke in his breſt ſo depe, 

That douteful is he now which of the twayne is beſt, 


He mones the daye, he wakes the long and werey night; 
So depe hath love, with pearcing hand, ygravd her bewty bright 

Within his breſt, and hath ſo maſtred quyte his hart, 
That he of force mult yelde as thrall; - no way is leſt to ſtart. 
He cannot ſtaye his ſteppe, but forth ſtyll muſt he ron ne, 
He languiſheth and melts awaye, as ſnowe agaynſt the ſonne; 
His kyndred and alyes do wonder what he ayles, | 
And eche of them in frendly wyle his heavy hap bewayles: 


Farre more then he with counſel fild, and ryper of his yeercs, 
Gan ſharply him rebuke; ſuch love to him he bare, 
That he was fellow of his ſmart, and partner of his care. 
What meanſt thou Romeas, quoth he, what doting rage 
Doth make thee thus conſume away the beſt part of thine age, 
In ſeking her that ſeornes, and hydes her from thy fight, 
Not forſing all thy great expence, ne yet thy honor bright, 
Thuy teares, thy wretched lyfe, ne thine unſpotted truth, 
Which are of force, I weene, to move the hardeſt hart to ruthe? 


That thou hencefoorth become thine owne ;—O give no word 
away. a F 


1 * 
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ro 
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Unto a thankles wight thy pretious free eſtate : 


In that thou loveſt ſuch a one thou ſeemſt thy ſelf to aber 


For ſhe doth love els where, and then thy time is lorne; 
Or els (What booteth thee to Tue? ) Loves court ſhe hath 
%%% mm hes 
Both yong thou art of yeres, and high in Fortunes grace: 
What man is better ſhapd than thou? who hath a [weeter face? 
By painfull ſtudies meane great learning haſt thou wonne, 
Thy parents have none other heyre,thou art theyronely ſonne; 
What greater greefe, trowſt thou, what woful dediy ſmart, 
Should ſo be able to diſtraine thy ſeely fathers hart, 
As in his age to Tee thee plonged deepe in vice, 
When greateſt hope he hath to heare thy vertues fame ariſe? 
What ſhall thy kinſmen think, thou cauſe of all their ruthe ? 
Thy dedly foes doe laugh to ſ{korne thy yll-employed youth: 
Wherefore my counſell is, that thou henceforth beginne 
To knowe and flye the errour which to long thou livedſt in, 
Remove the veale of love that kepes thine eyes ſo blynde, 
That thou ne canſt the ready path of thy forefathers fynde. 


But ifunto thy willſo much in thrall thou art; 
Yet inſome other place beſtoiwe thy witles wandring hart, 
Chooſe out ſome woorthy dame, her honor thou, and ſerve; | 
Who will give care to thy complaint, and pitty ere thou ſterve; 
Butſow no more thy paynes in ſuch a barraine ſoyle | 
As yelds in harveſt time no crop, in recompence of toyle. 
Ere long the towniſh dames together will reſort, 3 
Some one of beauty, favour, ſhape, and of ſo lovely porte, 
With ſo faſt fixed eye perhaps thou mayſt beholde, TO 
That thou ſhalt quite forget thy love a ad paſſions paſt of olde.“ 
The yong mans liſtniag eare receivd the holſome ſounde, 2 
And reaſons truth y-planted ſo, within his heade had grounde; 
That now with healthy coole y-tempred is the heate, | _ 
And piece meale weares away the greefe that erſt his heart did 
| SO ONTO „„ LRLEY | 
To his approved frend a ſolemne othe he plight, 
Atevery EQ y-kept by day, and banquet made by night, 
At pardons in the churche, at games in open fireate,  _ 
And every where he would reſort where ladies wont to mete; 
Lke ſhould his ſavage hgart like all indifferently, _ 
For he would vew and judge them all with unallured eye. 


i > 


How happy had he een, had he not been forſworne ! 


But twice as happy had he been, had he been never borne. 
For ere the moone could thriſe her waſted hornes renew, 
Falſe Fortune caſt for him, poore wretch, a miſchiefe new to 
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That, in W of to yie, the would not rope a frendly bake 
And yet how much ſhe did with conſtant minde retyre, 
So much the more his fervent mine Was Priekt fourth i by: 
| deſyre, n 
But when he, many months, hopeleſs of his recure, 
Had ſerved her, who forced not what paynes he did endure, 
At length he thought to leave Verona, and to prove 
If chaunge of place might chaunge away his ill-beſtowed love; 
And ſpeaking to himſelfe, thus gan he make his mone: 
„What booteth me to love and ſerve a fell unthankfull one, 
Sith that my humble ſute, and labour ſowde in vayne,, 
Can reape none other kruite at all but ſcorne and proude 
diſdayne? _ | 
What way ſhe ſee kes. to goe, Ke ph. 1 Ike to runne, 
But ſhe the path vVhereiu I treade with ſpedy flight doth may 
I cannot live except that nere to her I be \ 
she is ay beſt content when ſhe is fartheſt of from me. 
Wherefore henceforth I will farre from her take my lien; 
Perhaps, mine eye once baniſhed: by abſence from her fight, 
This fyre of myne, that by her pleafant eyne is fed, 
Shall little andlittle weare away, and quite at laſt be ded.“ 
But whileft he did decree this purpoſe {till to kepe, 
A contrary repugnant thought ſanke in his breſt ſo depe; 
That doute ful is he now which of the twayne 1s beſt, 
In ſyghs, in teares, in plainte, in care, in ſorrow and unteſt, 
He mones the daye, he wakes the long and werey night; 
Sodepe hath love, with pearcing hand, ygravd her bewtybright 
_ Within his breſt, and hath fo maſired quyte his hart, 
That he of force muſt yelde as thrallz—no way is left to ſtart; 
He cannot ſtaye his dens: but forth ſtyll muſt he ronne, 
He languiſheth and melts awaye, as ſnowe agaynſt the fone; 
His kyndred and alyes do wonder what he ayles, 
And eche of them in frendly wyſe his heavy hap bewayles. 
But one emong the reſt, the trultieſt of his feeres, _ 
Farre more then he with counſel fild, and ryper of his yeercs; 
Gan ſharply him rebuke; ſuch love to him he bare, 
That he wasfellow of Kia ſmart, and partner of his care. 
„What meanſt thou Romens, quoth he; what doting rage 
Doth make thee thus conſume away the beſt part of thine age, 
In ſeking her that ſcornes, and hydes her from thy light, 
Not forſing all thy great expence, ne yet thy honor bright, 
i teares, thy wretched lyfe, ne thine unſpotted truth, 
Which are of force, Iweene, io move the hardeſt hart to ruthe? 
Nou, for our frendſhips ſake, and for thy health, I pray 
That thou 2 become thine ann Pires no mord 
"PAY: EET yo 5 , 
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Unto + a 3 wiaht thy ; pretious free late J 
"n that thou loveſt ſuch a one thou ſeemſt thy ſelf to hates 
For ſhe doth love els where, and then thy time is lorne ; © ; 
Or cls {what boote th thee to ſue? ) Loves court he hath 
| forſworne.  - y e 
Both yong thou art of yeres, and high þ in 8 grace: £ 
Whatman is better ſhapd than thou? who hath a [weeter face? . 
By painful ſtudies meane great learning haſt thou wonne, 
Thy parents have none other heyre,thou art theyr onely ſonne; 
What greater greefe; trowſt thou, what woful dedly ſmart, 
Should ſo be able to diſtraine thy ſeely fathers hart, 
As in his age to Tee thee plonged deepe in vice, | 
When greateſt hope he hath to heare thy vertues fame ariſe? * 
What ſhall thy kinſmen think, thou cauſe of all their ruthe ? 
Thy dedly foes doe laugh to ſkorne thy yll-employed youth; 
Wherefore my counſell is, that thou henceforth beginne 
To knowe and flye the errour which to long thou livedſt in. 
Remove the veale of love that kepes thine eyes ſo blynde, 
That thou ne canſt the ready path of thy forefathers CEE 
But ifunto thy will ſo much in thrall thou art; 
Yet inſome other place beſtoive thy witles wandring hart. | 
Chooſe out ſome woorthy dane, her honor thou, and ſerve; 
Who will give care to thy complaint, and pitty ere thou ſteryez 
Butſow no more thy | paynes in ſuch a barraine ſoyle 
As yelds in harveſt time no crop, in recompence of toyle. 
Fre long the towniſh dames together will reſort, 
dome one of beauty, favour, ſhape, and of ſo lovely porte, 
With ſo faſt fixed eye perhaps thou mayſt beholde, 
That thou ſhalt quite forget thy love aud paſſions paſt of olde.” 
The yong mans liſtning eare receivd the holſome ſounde, 
And reaſons truth y-plantedſo, within his heade had grounde; 
That now with healthy coole y-tempred is the heate, | 
And piece meale weares away the greefe that erſt his heart did | 
freate. : 
To his approved Sends e ns othe he plight, Re STEER 
Atevery faſt y-kept by day, and banquet made by night; ” 
At pardons in the churche, at ganigs in open ſtreate, 
And every where he would reſort 2. 5 ladies wont to mete; 
Eke ſhould his lavage hgatt like all indifferently, 5 
For e would yew and judge them all with een eye. 
Ho happy had he been, had he not been forſworne ! | 
But twice as happy had he been, had he been never borne. 
For ere the moone could thriſe her waſted hornes renew, 
Filſe Fortune caſt for him, pore wretch, a ets ride new to 
3 brewe. | . 
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The wery winter nightes reſtore the Chriſtmas games, 
And now the ſeſon doth invite to banquer towniſh dames; 
And fyrſt in Capels houſe, the chiefe of all the kyn 
Sparth for no coſt, the wonted uſe of banquets to begin, 
No lady fayre or fowle was in Verona towne, 

No knight or gentleman of high or lowe renowne, 
But Capilet himſclfe hath byd unto his feaſt, _ 

Or, by his nzme in paper ſent, appointed as a geaſt. 
Vong damſels thither flocke, of bachelers a rowte, 
Noi ſo much for the banquets ſake, as bewties to ſerche out, 
But not a Montagew would enter at his gate, * N 
(For, as you heard, the Capilets and they were at debate} 

Save Romeus, and he in maſke, with hydden face, 

The ſupper done, with other five did preaſc into the place. 

When they had meſkda while with dames in courtly wiſe, 

All did unmaſke; the reſt did ſhew them to theyr ladies eyes; We 

But baſhfull Romeus with ſhame faſt face forfooke — 

The open preaſe, and him withdrew into the chambers nooke, He. d 

But brighter than the ſunne the waxen torches ſhone, Jn Le 
That, maugre what he could, he was eſpyd of every one, 
But of the women cheefe, theyr gaſing eyes that threwe, 
To woonder at his fightly ſhape, and bewties ſpotles hewe; 
With which the heavens him had and nature ſo bedeR, 
CESS | That ladies, thought the fayreſt dames, were fowle in his reſpeQ, 
And in theyr head beſyde an other woonder roſe, T 
How he durſt puthimſelfe in throng among ſo many foes : 
Of courage ſtoute they thought his cumming to procede, 
And women love an hardy hart, as I in ſtories rede. 
8 The Capilets diſdayne the preſence of theyr foe, | 
Yet they ſuppreſſe the yr ſtyred yre; the cauſe I doe not knowe: 
Perhaps toffend theyr geſtes the courteous knights are loth; 
Perhaps they ay from ſharpe revenge, dreadyng the princes 
3M wWroth; | ö | | | 
Perhaps for that they ſhamd to exerciſe theyr rage e 
Within their houſe, gainſt one alone, and him of tender age. 
They ule no taunting talke, ne harme him by theyre deede, 
They neyther ſay, whatgpakſi thou here, ne yet they lay, God 
EE ſpeede. | OS 4 | FE: Deo 
a Zo that he freely might the ladies view at caſe, 
| And they alſo behelding him their chaunge of fanſies pleaſe: 
Which Nature had hym taught to doe with ſuch a grace, 
That there was none but joyed at his being there in place. 
With upright beame he wayd the beauty of eche dame, Ik 
And 1 who beſt, and who next her, was wrought in natures | 
Tame, | „5 
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ke length he fave amayd, right fayre, of perfe@ hape, 

(Which Theſeus or Paris would have choſen to their rape) 
Whom erſt he never ſawe ; of all ſhe pleaſde him moſt; 55 
Wichin himſelfe he ſayd to her, thou F boſte 
Ol perfet ſhapes renowne and beauties ſounding 1 
Whoſe like ne hath, ne ſhall be ſeene, ne liveth in our dayes. 


And whilſt he fixd on her his partiall perced eye, 


Aa 


I; nowe as quite forgotte as it had never been: 5 
The proverbe faith, unminded oft are they that are unſcene; 
And as out of a planke a nayle a nayle doth drive. 

do novel love out of the minde the auncient love doth rive. 


His former love, for which of late he ready was to dye, 


This ſodain kindled fyre in time is wox To great, Te 
tea death and both theyr blouds might quench the ery 
OE er, a „ 7 5s 
When Romeus ſaw himſelfe in this new tempeſt toſt, ns wo, 
Where both was hope of pleaſant port, and daunger to be loft; 
He doubtefull ſkaſely knew what countenance to keep; 
In Lethies floud his wonted flames were quenchdand drenched 
deepe. F 5 = 
Yea he forgeis bimfelfe, ne is the wretch ſo bolde 
Toaſke her name that without force hath him in bondage folde; 
Ne how tunlooſe bis bondes doth the poore foole deviſe, 
But onely ſeeketh by her ſight to feede his houngty eyes; 
Through them he ſwalloweth downe loves [weete empoyſonde 
baite: 5 „ ga 
How ſurely are the wareles wrapt by thoſe that lye in wayte! 
$015 the poyſon ſpred throughouthis bones and vaines, 
That in a while (alas the while) it haſteth deadly paines. 
Whilf Juliet, for ſo this gentle damſell highhlt, 
P From ſyde to ſyde on every one dyd caſt about her fight, 
netz At laſt her floting eyes were ancored faſt on him 
Who for her ſake dyd baniſh health and fredome from eche 
„ limme. 1 „ Te, 8 | 
age. Hein her fight did ſeeme to palle the reſt, . 
5 As Phoebus ſhining beames do paſſe the brightnes of a ſtarre. 
God la vayte laye warlike Love with golden bowe and ſhaft,” 
| And to his eare with ſteady hand the bowſtring up he raft : | — 0 
Til now ſhe had eſcapde ſis ſharpe inflaming darte, | | tt 
aſe: Wi nowheliſted not aflaulte her yong and tender hart. 5 
923 His whetted arrow looſde, ſo touchd her to the quick; _ 
That through the eye it ſtrake the hart, and there the hedde did 
VV½TVVVVTVJVVVTà Oe W 
tures MW !tbooted not to ſtrive, For why ?—ſhe wanted firength ; ; 
| weaker aye unto the ſtrong: of force, muſt yeld at length; . 
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The pomps now of the feaſt her heart gyns to deſpyſe; 
And onely joyeth whan her eyen meete with her lovers eyes. 
When theyr new ſmitten hearts had fed on loving gleames, 
Whilſt, paſſing too and fro theyr eyes, y-mingled were theyy 
..  beames, | tis es 
Eche of theſe lovers gan by others lookes to knowe, 
That frendſhip in theyr breſt had roote, and both would have it 
. row. 3 0 | 
When thus in both theyr harts had Cupide made his breache, 
And eche of them had ſought the meane to end the warre by 
| ſpeach, 3 . : 
Dame oe did aſſent, theyr purpoſe to advaunce. 
Wich torch in hand a comely knight did fetch her foorth to 
= nee,, EE 
she quit herſelfe ſo well and with ſo trim a grace 
That ſhe the cheefe prayſe wan that night from all Veronarace: 
The whilſt our Romeus a place had warely wonne, 
Nye to the ſeate where ſhe muſt lit, the daunce once beyng donne. 
Fayre Juliet tourned to her chayre with pleaſant cheere. 
Aud glad ſhe was her Romeus approched was ſo neere. 
Atthone ſyde of herchayre her lover Romeo, 
And on the other ſyde there ſat one cald Mercutio; 
A courtier that eche where was highly had in price, 
For he was courteous of his ſpeeche, and pleafant of deviſe. 
Even as a lyon would emong the lambes be bolde, 5 
Such was emong the baſhful maydes Mercutio to beholde. 
With frendly gripe he ceaſd fayre Julicts fuowiſh hand: 
| A gyſt he had, that Nature gave him in his ſwathing band, 
That froſen mountayne yſe was neverhalfe fo cold, 1 
As were his handes, though nere ſo neere the fire he did them 
hold. . | RY 
As ſoon as had the knight the virgins right hand raught, 
Within his trembling hand her left hath loving Romens caught. 
For he wiſt well bimfelfe for her abode moſt payne, T 
And well he wiſt ſhe lovd him beſt, unleſs fheliſt to fayne, 
Then ſhe with {lender hand his tender pu hath preſt; 


What joy, trow you, was graffed ſo in Romeus cloven breſt? 


Theſodayne ſweete delight hath topped quite his tong, 
Ne can he clame of her his right, ne crave redreſſe of wrong. 

Hut ſhe eſpyd ſtraight waye, by chaunging of his hewe 

From pale to red, from red to pale, and ſo from pale anewe, 

That vehment love was cauſe why fo his tong did flay, _ 

And ſo much more ſhe longd to heare what Love could teach 
3 him ſaye. . | | 


When ſhe had longed long, and he long held his peace, 
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And her e of hearing him by tines did increaſe, 4 

At laſt. with trembling voyce and ſhamefail chere, the ma: yde 4 

Unto her Romeus tournde her ſelfe, and thus to him ſhe fayde: 
O bleſſed be the time of thy arrivall here!“ 


put ere ſhe could ſpeake forth the reſt, to her Love dre we ſo nere, 


And ſo within her mouth her tongue he glewed faſt, 

That no one woord could ſcape her more then what already paſt, 

In great contented eaſe the yong man ſtraight is rapt: - 

What chaunce ( quoth he) unware to me, O lady mine, is hapt: 

That geves you worthy cauſe my cumming here to bleſſe? 

Fayre Juliet was come agayne unto her ſelfe by this; 

Fyrſt ruthfully ſhe lookd, then ſayd with ſmyling chere: | 

7 Pe no whit, wy heartes delight, wy only Wan and | 
| cere, 

Mercutios yſy hande had all to-froſen myne, <7 „ 

And of thy goodneſs thou agayne haſt warmed it with thyne.“ 

Whereto with ſtayed brow gan Romeus replye: 

If ſo the Gods have graunted me ſuche favor from the bye. 

That by my being here ſome ſervice I have donne 

That pleaſeth you, L am as glad as I a realme had wonne. 

O wel-beſtowed tyme that hath the happy hyre, 

Which I woulde wiſh if I might have my wiſhed hart's de fire! 

For 1 of God woulde crave, as pryſe of paynes forpaſt, 

| To ſerve, obey, and honor you, ſo long as lyfe ſhall laſt : 

As prove ſhall teache you playne, if that you like to rye. 

His faltles truth, that nill for ought unto his ladye lye. 

But if my touched hand have warmed yours ſome dele, , _ 

Aſſure yourſelfe the heate is colde which in your hand you fele, 

Compard to ſuche quicke {parks and glowing furious gleade, 

As from your bewties pleaſant eyne Love cauſed to proceade; 

Which have to ſet on fyre eche feling parte of myne, 

That lo! my mynde doeth melt ne, my utward parts do 

ne. 

And, . kelpe all whole, to aſhes ſhall 1 toorne; 

Wherefore, alas ! have ruth on bim, whom you do force t to 

| boorne,” | | 

Lees with his ended tals, the terches-danaes had ende, 

And juliet of force muſt part from her new-choſen frend. 

His hand ſhe claſped hard, and all her partes dyd ſhake, Th 
When layſureles with whiſpring yoyce thus did ſhe picks 

make: 

Lou are no more your owne, * fxend, then I am yours J 

My honour ſav' d, preſt tobey your will, while life endures.” 

Lo! here the lucky lot that Kid true lovers finde. 

Fche lakes 8 the others. hart, and leaves the owne behinde. 


BY. 


That hart with hart by even waight do make exchaun ge of love. 


That in his ruth and wretched plight doth ſeeke her laughing 


Who eaſe and freedome hath exilde out of his youthfull breſl: 


And now with ſpurre he forceth him to ronne an endles race. 


And therefore is content and chooſeth {till to ſerve, 


With ſlender nedel taught her ſow, and how to ſpyn with ſylke.) 


| So ſhe him namd.— Vet once again the young and 1 


Whoſe fathers pryde firſt fiyrd the 95 85 which both your 
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A happy life 1s love, if God graunt from above 


But Romeus gone from her, his hart for care is colde; 

He hath forgot to aſk her name, that hath his hartin holde, 

With forged careles cheere, of one he ſeekes to knowe, 

Both how ſhe hight, and whence ſhe camme, that hin 
enchaunted ſo. 5 

So hath he learnd her name, and knowth ſhe is no gal, 

Her father was a Capilet, Aud maſter of the feaſt. 

Thus hath his foe in choyſe to geve him life or death, 

That ſcarcely can his wofull breſt keepe in the lively breath, 

Wherefore with pitious plaint feerce Fortune doth he blame, 


game. 
had he reproveth loye chats cauſe of his unreft,. 


Twiſe hath he made him ſerve, hopeleſs of his rewarde; 
Of both the ylles to chooſe the lefle, I weene, the choyſe were 


harde. 
Fyrſt to a ruthles one he made him ſue for grace, 


Amid theſe ſtormy ſeas one ancor doth him holde, 
He ſerveth not a cruell one, as he had done of olde ; JE 


Nr hap ſhould ſweure that guerdonles the AG 
ſhould fterve. 
The lot of Tantalus is, Romeus, like to thine ; 
For want of foode, amid his foode, the myſer ſtill doth pyne. 
As carefull was the mayde what way were beſt deviſe, 
To learne his name that intertaind her in ſo gentle wile; ; 
Of whom herhart receivd ſo depe, fo wyde, a wound. \ 
An ancient dame ſhe calde to her, and in her eare gan rounde: 
\ 


(This old dame in her youth had nurſt ker with her mylke, 


Whartwayne are thoſe, quoth ſhe, which preaſe unto the doore, 
Whole pages in their hand do beare two torches light before? 
And then, as eche of them had of his houſhold name, 


dame: 
8 And tell me who is he with eyfor i in his hand: £ 
That yonderdoothinmalking weede beſyde he window fland. | 
His name is Romeus, ſaid ſhee, a Montagewe, 


houfholds rewe. 
The word of " Montagew her j . did overthrow, 
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And ſtraight inſtead of happy koys deſpayre deen to growe. 
What hap have I, quoth ſhe, to love my fathers foe? 

What, am I wery of my wele? what, doe I wyſh my woe? 
But though her grevouſe paynes di Araind her tender hart, 

Yet with an outward ſhow of joye the cloked inward ſmart; ; 


And ofthe courtlike dames her leave ſo courtly took, 


That none did geſſe the lodein change by changing of 18 | 
„ bee . 

Then at her mothers heſt to chamber wwe her hyed, 

So well ſhe faynde, mother ne nors the hidden harme deſeride. 

But when ſhe ſhoulde have ſlept as wont ſhe was in bed, 

Not half a wynke of quyct {lepe could harberin her hed; 

For loe, an hugy-heape of divers thoughtes ariſe, 

That reſt have baniſht from her hart, and lumber from her eye: 8. 

And now from ſyde to ſyde ſhe toſleth and ſhe turnes, 

And now for feareſhe ſhevereth, and now for love ſhe burnes, 

And now ſhe lykes her choyſe, and now her choyſe ſhe blames, 

And now eche houre within her head a thouſand fanſyes frames, 

Sometime in mynde to ſtop amyd her courſe begonne, = 

Sometime ſhe vowes, what ſo betyde, that tempted-1 race to 

| ronne. 

Thus dangers dred and love within the mayilon fought ; 7 

Thefight was feerſe,continuyng long by their contrary tought, 

In tourning maſe of love ſhe wandreth too and fro, _ 

Then ſtandeth doutful what to doo; laſt, overpreſt with woe, 

How ſo her fanſies ceaſe, her teares did never blin, _ | 


With heavy cheere and wriuged hands thus doth her plaint 


begin. 
« Ah filly foole, quoth ſhe, y-cought i in ſoottill ſnare! | 
Ah wretched wench, bewrapt i in woe! ah caytife clad with 
Care ! 
Whence come theſe wandring 8 to thy unconſtant breſt, | 
By ſtraying thus from raiſons lore, thatreve thy wonted reſt? 


What if his ſuttel brayne to fayne have taught his tong, 


And ſo the ſnake that lurkes in graſſe thy tender harthath hong? 

Whatif with frendly ſpeac he the traytor lye in wayte, 
As oft the poyſond hooke is hid, wrapt. in the pleaſant bayte? | 
Oft under cloke of truth hath Falſhood ſervd her luſt; 


And toornd their honour into ſhame, that did to lightly truſt, 


What, was not Dido ſo, a crowned queene, defamd? | 

And eke, for ſuch e an heynous ern have men not Theſeus | 
blamd ?. | 

Athouſand Hories r more, to teache me to beware, 

In Boccace and in Ovids bookes too plainely written are. 

Ferhaps, the rm We he cannot woorke by ſtrength, 
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By ſuttel fleight (my honour ſtaynd) he hopes to woorke 21 
8 length. 5 | | 
So ſhall I ſecke to find my fathers foe, his game; 

So (I defylde) Report ſhall take her trompe of blacke defame, | 
When ſhe with puffed cheeke ſhall blowe a blaſt ſo ſhril! 
Of my diſprayſe, that with the noyſe Verona ſhall ſhe fill. 
Then I, a laughing ſtecke through all the towne becomme, 
Shall hide my ſelte, but not my ſhame, within an holloy 
| ieee omg. „ 6 
Straight underneath her foote ſhe treadeth in the duſt 
Hier trobleſom thought, as wholly vaine, y-bred of fond diftruft, 

No, no, by God above, I wot it well, quoth ſhee, © 

Although I raſhely ſpake before, in no wiſe can it bee, 
That where ſuch pertet ſhape with pleaſant bewty reſtes, 

There crooked craft and trayſon blacke ſhould be appoynted 
5 ge les. © 5 1 : . 88 455 | 
Sage writers ſay, the thoughts are dwelling in the eyne; 
Then ſure I am, as Cupid raignes, that Romeus is myne. 
The tong the meſſenger eke call they of the my nd 
So that I ſee heloyeth me: —ſhall I then be unkynd ? 
His faces roſy hewlI {aw full oft toſeeke; 
And ſtraight again it flaſhed foorth, and ſpred in eyther 
LF Roo UI TT 

His fixed heavenly eyne that through me quyte did perce 
His thoughts unto my hart, my thoughts theiſemed to rehearce, 
What ment his foltring tunge in telling of his tale? 

The trimbling of his joynts, and eke his cooler waxen pale? 
And whilſt Ltalke wich him, himſelt he hath exylde 
Out of himſelf, as ſecmed me; ne was I ſure begylde, - 
Thoſe arguments of love Craft wrate not on his face, 
But Natures hand, when all deceyte was baniſhd out of place. 
What other certayn ſignes ſeke J ofhis good wil? -— 
Fheſe doo ſuffice; and ſtedfaſt I will love and ſerve him ſtyll, 
Till Attropos ſhall cut my fatall thread of ly fe, . 
So that he myude to make of me his lawful wedded wyfe. 

For fo perchauncethis newalliance may procure 
Unto our houſes ſuch a peace as ever ſhall endure.” 

Oh how we can perſwade ourſelf to what we like! | 
And how we can diſwade our mynd, if ought our mind miſlyke: 
Weake arguments are fironge, our fanſies ſtreight to frame 
Fopleafing things, and eke to ſhonne, if we millyke the fame. 
The mayde had ſcarcely yet ended the wery warre, 

Kept in her heart by ſtriving thoughts, when every ſhining ſtarre 
Had payd his borrowed light, and Phœbus ſpred in ſkies 
His golden rayes, which ſeemd to fay, now time it is to riſe. 


at 
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And Romeus had bythis forſaken his wery bed. 

Where reſtles he athouſand thoughts had forged i in his led. 
And while with lingring ſtep by Juliets houſe he paſt, ö 
And upwards to her windowes high his greedy eyes did caft, 
ieee that lookd for him there gan he liraighteſpye. 


eye 

His varting feppes, and he oft looketh backe againe, 

zut not ſo oft as he deſyres ; warely he doth reſrayne. 

What life were like to love, if dread of jeopardy 

v. ſowered not the ſweete; if love were free from jeloſy 1 

But he more ſure within, unſeeue of any wight, 

When ſo he comes, lookes after him till he be out of ſight. 

In often paſſing ſo, his buſy eyes he threw, 

That every pane and tooting hole the wily lover knew, 

In | happy houre he doth a garden plot eſpye, | 

From which,except he warely walke,men may his love deferye; 
For lo! it fronted full upon her leaning place, 

Where ſhe is wont toſhew her heart by cheerefull frendly face. 
And leſt the arbors might theyr ſecret love bewraye, 5 
He doth keepe backe his forward foote from paſſing there by 

daye; 
But when . the Night her . hleoke hath ſpred, 
Well-armde he walketh eren alone, ne dreadful 225 1 15 
dred. | 

Whom make thLovenotbold, ,naye whom makes he notblinde? 
He driveth daungers dread oft times out of the lovers minde. | 
by night he paſſeth here a weeke or two in vayne 
And for the miſſing of his marke his greefe hath hym nye ſlaine. 
And juliet that now doth lacke her hearts releefe, — 
HeriRomeus pleaſant eyen I mean—is almoſt dead for greefe. 
Lehe day ſhe chaungeth howres, for lovers keepe an howre 
When they are ſure to ſee theyr love, in paſſing by their bowre. 
Impacient of her woe, ſhe hapt to leane one night _ ? 
Within her windowe, and anon the moone did ſhine ſo bright 
That ſhe elpyde her loove ; her hart revivedſprang; 

And now for joy ſhe claps her bandes, which erſt boxes the 

wrang. 

Eke Romeus, "BY he ſawe his long deſyred f cht, 

His moorning eloke of mone caſt of, hath clad * n delight. 
Yet dare I ſay, of both that ſhe rejoyced more: 

His care was great, hers twiſe as great was, all che time before 
For whilſt ſhe knew not why he did himſelfeabſent, 
In douting both his health and life, his death ſhe did lament. | 
ferlore' is fearful oft where! 18 NO cauſe of feare. Ts 


With pleaſant cheere eche greeted j is; the followeth with my e 
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And what love feares, that love laments, as though i it chaunced 
weare. 
of greater cauſe alway is oreater woorke y-bred; 
While he nought douteth of her helth, ſhe dreads leſt he by ded, 
When onely abſence is the cauſe of Rom eus ſmart, 
By happy hope of fight againe he feedes his fainting] hart, 
What wonder then if he were wrapt in leſſe annoye? 


What marvel if byſodain fight ſhe fed of greater joy ? 


His ſmaller greefe or joy no ſmaller love doo prove; But a 
Ne, for ſhe paſſed him in both, did ſhe him paſſe in love: (Alt 
But eche of them alike dyd burne in equall flame, 5 But t 
The wel beloving knight and eke the wel-beloved dame. Lou 
Now whilſt with bitter teares her eyes as fountaines ronne, In fe 
With whiſpering voice, y-broke with ſobs, thus f is her tale WM That 
begonne: For | 
«© Oh Romeus, of your life too lavas ſure you a are, In er 
That 1 in this place, and at this tyme, to hazard it you dare, | But! 
What if your dedly foes, my kinſmen, ſaw you here ? It w 


Lykelyons wylde, your tender partes afonder would yy teare, 
In ruth and in difdaine, I, wery of my life. 
With cruell hand my moorning hart would row with bloudy 
knyfe. 
For you, Pol own, once dead, what j joy ſhould 1 have heare? 
Ns eke my honor Raynd, which 1 then ly fe do Nolde more 
deare. 
Fayre lady myne, dame Juliet, my lyfe ( avad: hee) 
Even from my byrth committed was to fatall fiſters three. 
They may in ſpyte of foes draw foorth my lively threed ; 
And they alſo (who fo ſayth nay) a ſonder may it freed,” 
But who, toreave my life, his rage and force would bende, 
Perhaps ſhould trye unto his payne how L it coulde defende. 
Ne yet love it ſo, but alwayes, for yourſake, 
A ſacrifice to death I would my wounded corps betake. 
If my miſhappe were ſuch, that here, before your fight, 
I ſhould reſtore agayn to death, of lyfe my borrowed liput, 
This one thing and no more my partingſprite would rewe, 
That part he ſhould before that you by-certain trial knew | 
The love I owe to you, the thrall I languiſh in, 
| And how dread to loofe the gayne which I do hope to win; 
3 | And how I wiſh for lyfe, not for my proper cafe, 
| But thatin it you might I love, you honor, ſerve and pleaſe, 
Till dedly pangs the fprite.out of the corps ſhall ſend: ' 
And thereupon he ſware an othe, and fo his tale had ende. 
Now love and pitty boyle in Juliets ruthfull breſt ; 
In windowe on her leaning arme her weary head doth reſts _ 
Her boſome bathd 1 in teares (to 1 witnes inward ada, 


* 


ted 


led. 
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With dreary there to Romeus thus aunſwered ſhe agayne : 
Ah my deere Romeus, kepe in theſe words, (quod lhe) x 
Forlo, the thought of ſuch miſchaunce already maketh me 
For pity and for dred well nigh to yeld up breath; 
jn even ballance peyſed are my life and eke my death. 
For ſo my heart is knit, yea made one ſelfe with yours, by, 
That ſure there is no greefe fo ſmall, by which your mynd 
JJV 
But as you ſuffer payne, ſo I doo beare in part 


(Although it leſſens not your greefe) the halfe of all your ſmart. 


But theſe thinges overpaſt, if of your health and myne _ 

You have reſpect, or pity ought my teer-y-weeping eyen, 

In few unfained woords your hidden mynd unfolde, 1 
That as I ſee your pleaſant face, your heart I may beholde. / 
For if yon do intende my honor to defile,  _ 
In error ſhall yon wander ſtill, as you have done this while: 
But if your thought be chaſte, and have on vertue ground, 

If wedlocke be the end and marke which your deſyre hath 
JJ OR E 
Obedience ſet aſyde, unto my parents dewe, 


The quarrel eke that long agoe betwene our houſholdes grewe, 

Both me and mine I will all whole to you betake, _ 1 

And following you where ſo you goe, my fathers houſe forſake. 

but if by wanton love and by unlawfull ſute 55 

You thinke in rypeſt yeres to plucke my maydenhoods dainty 
| frate, J 3 | 

You are begylde ; and now your Juliet you beſeekes 

To ceaſe your ſute, and ſuffer her to live emong her likes.“ 

Then Romeus, whoſe thought was free from fowle deſyre, 

Aud to the top of vertues haight did worthely aſpyre, 

Was fild with greater joy then can my pen expreſſe, 

Or, tyll they have enjoyd the like, the hearers hart can geſſe.“ 

And then with joyned hands, heavd up into the ſkies, 


* -— the hearers hart can gefſe.] From theſe words it should ſeem 
that this poem was formerly ſung or recited to caſual paſſengers in the 
lreets, See alſo p. 271, l. 38. ys Fd | 5 | 

\* Ifay man ben here, whom love hath clad with care, 
* To him I ſpeake; if thou wilt ſpeede,” &c. MALONE» 

In former days, when the faculty of reading was by no means ſa 
general as at preſent, it muſt have been no unfrequent practice for thoſe 
Who did not poſſeſs this accamplishment to gratify their curioſity by 
liſtening while fome better educated perſon read aloud. It is, I think, 
ſcarcely probable, that a poem of the length of this TragicallHiſtory should 
be ſung or recited in the ſtreets And Sir John Maundevile at the cloſe of his 
work intreats © alle the Rederes and HEREKxs of his boke, zif it pleſe 
bem that thei wolde preyen to God,” &c. p. 383, 8vo. edit. 1727. By 
lereres of kis bote he unqueſtionably intended kearers in the ſenſe I have 
luzgeſted, HOLT WHITE, 0 c | ; „ 
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He thankes the Gods, and from the heavens for vengeance dow 
FO he cries, 15 ; | 
If he have other thought butas his Lady ſpake ; 
And then his looke he toornd to her, and thus did anſwere 
make: LOS N N 
Since, lady, that you like to honor meſo much 
As to accept me for your ſpouſe, I yeeld myſelf for ſuch. 
In true witnes whereof, becauſe I muſt depart, 
Till that my deede do prove my woord, I leave in pawne my 
| hart, e os £7 1-485 
Tomorrow eke betimes, before the ſunne ariſe, 
To Fryer Lawrence will I wende, to learne his ſage adviſe, 
He is my goſtly fyre, and oft he hath me taught 
What I ſhould doe in things of waight, when I his ayde haye 
3 i „ e 
And at this ſelf ſame houre, I plyte you here my ſaith, 
I will be here, if youthink good, to'tell you what he ſayth.“ WY 4s 


She'was contented well; els favour found he none Tha 
That night, at lady Juliets hand, ſave pleaſant woords alone. 5 
This barefoote fryer gyrt with cord his grayiſh weede, As 
For he of Francis order was a fryer, as I reede EIS Wh 
Not as the moſt was he, a groſſe unlearned foole, Par. 
But doctor of divinetie proceded he in ſchoole. An 
The ſecrets eke he knew in Natures woorks that loorke; ot 
By magicks arte moſt men ſuppoſed that he could wonders do 
+ 2:2. Woorke, Ps 9 . Thi 
Ne doth it ill beſeeme devines thoſe ſkils to know. Wt 
If on no harmeful deede they do ſuch ſkilfulnes beſtow ; Th 
For juſtly of no arte can men condemmne the uſe, bea 
But right and reaſons lore crye out agaynſt the lewd abuſe. NN 
The bounty of the fryer and wiſdom hath ſo wonne | do 
. The townes folk harts, that wel nigh all to fryer Lawrence Ye 
ronne, 5 
To ſhrive themſelfe; the olde, the young, the great and ſmall; II 
Of all he is beloved well, and honord much ol all. Ye 
| And, for he did the reſt in wiſdom farre exceede, In 
The prince by him (his counfell cravde) was holpe at time of Tl 
Eads 4 e OS 5 of 
Betwixt the Capilets and him great frendſhip grew, 1 
5 A ſecret and aſſured frend unto the Montague. U 
Lovd of this yong man more than any other geſte. H 
The fryer eke of Verone youth aye liked Romeus beſt; It 


For whom he ever hath in time of his diſtres, Ea 
As earſt you heard, by ſkilful love found out his harmes redrefle. 1 
To him is Romeus gonne, ne ſtayeth he till the morrowe 3 


nce 


all; 


e of 
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To him he painteth all his caſe, his paſſed joy and ſorrow. 

How he hath her eſpide with other dames in daunce, 

And how that fyrſt to talke with her himſelfe he dyd advaunce; 

Their talke and change of lookes he gan to him declare, 

And how ſo faſt by fayth and troth they both y-coupled are, 

That neyther hope of ly fe, nor dread of cruel death, | 

Shall N e 0s his fay th to her, while lyfe ſhall lend him 
| 7 reatn. | . | 

And then with weping eyes he prayes his goſtly ſyre 

To further and accompliſh all their honeſt hartes deſyre. 

A thouſand doutes and moe in thold mans hed aroſe, 

A thouſand daungers like to comme the old man doth diſcloſe; 

And from the ſpouſall rites he readeth him refrayne, 85 

Perhaps he ſhall be bet adviſde within a weeke or twayne. 

Adviſe is baniſht quite from thoſe that folowe love, | 

Except adviſe to what they like theyr bending mynd do move. 

As well the father might have counſeld him to lay 


That from a mountaines top thrown downe is falling halfe the 


e Ne . | 
As warne his frend to flop amid his race begonne, | 
WhomCupid with his ſmarting whip enforceth foorth to ronne, 
Part wonne by earneſt ſute, the frier doth graunt at laſt; 
And part, becauſe he thinkes the ſtormes, ſo lately overpaſt, 
Of both the houſholds wrath, this marriage might appeaſe ; 
do that they ſhould not rage agayne, but quite for ever ceaſe, 
The reſpite of a day he aſketh to deviſe 
What way were beſt, unknown, to ende ſo great an enterpriſe. 
The wounded man that now doth dedly paynes endure, | 
Scarce patient tatieth whilſt his leeche doth make the falve ts 
+7 5:52 OWES 1 1 3 8 
So Romeus hardly graunts a ſhort day and a night, _ 
Yetnedes he muſt, els maſt he want his onely hartes delight, 
Lou ſee that Romeus no time or payne doth ſpare; 
Thinke, that the whilſt fayre Juliet is not devoyde of care. 
Yong Romeus powteth foorth his hap and his miſhap 
Into the friers bref ;— but where ſhall Juliet unwrap 
The ſecrets of her hart? to whom ſhall ſhe unfolde _ 
Her hidden burning love, and eke her thought and care focolde. 
The nurſe of whom 1 ſpake, within her chamber laye, 5 
Upon the mayde ſhe wayteth ſtillz—to her ſhe doth bewray 
Her new-received wound, and then her aydedoth crave, 
In her, ſhe ſaith, it lyes to ſpill, in her, her life to ſave. 
Not ealily ſhe made the froward nurce to bowe, _ 1 RED 
But wonne at length with promeſt hyre, ſhe made a ſolemne 


— 


Her miſtres ſecrets hide ſhe will, within her covert breſt. 


0 
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To do what ſhe commmindes; as handmayd of her heſt: 


To Romeus ſhe goes, of hym ſhe doth deſyre 
To know the meane of marriage; by counſell of the fryre. 
On Saturday (quod he) if Juliet come to ſhrift, 

She ſhall be ſhr ived and married e ee thi 
drift? 

Now by my truth, (quod ſhe) God's bleſſing have your 101 
For yet in all my life-I have not heard of ſuch a part. 

Lord, how you yong men can ſach crafty wiles deviſe, 


If that you love the daughter well, to bleare the mothers eyes! 


An eaſy thing it is with cloke of holines 

To mocke the ſely mother, thatſuſpeReth nothing leſſe, 
But that i it pleaſed you to tell me of the caſe, 

For all my many yeres perhaps I ſhould have found ! it a 

Now for the reſt let me and Juliet alone; 

To get her leave, ſome feate excuſe I will deviſe anone 3 

For that her golden lockes by ſloth have been unkempt, 

Or for unawares ſome wanton dreame tlie youthful damſel 

I drempt, 

Or for in thoughts of love herydel time ſhe ſpent, 

Or otherwiſe within her hart deſeryed to be ſhent. 

I know her mother will in no caſe ſay her nay; 

I warrant you, ſhe ſhallnot fayle to come on Saterday. 

And then ſhe ſweares to him, the mother loves her well: 

And how ſhe gave her ſucke in youth, ſhe leaveth not to tell, 

A prety babe (quod ſhe) it was when it was yong ; 

Lord howe it could full pretely have prated with it tong! 
| A thouſand times and more I laid her on my la 


And clapt her on the buttocke ſoft, and kiſt where; L did clappe. 


And gladder then was I of ſuch a kiſſe forſooth, 

Then I had been to have a kiſſe of ſome old deer s mouth. 
And thus of Juliets youth began this prating noorſe, 

And of her preſent ſtate to make a tedious long diſcourſe. 

For though he pleaſure tooke in hearing of his love, 

The meſſage aunſwer ſeemed him to be of more behove: 

But when theſe beldames ſit at eaſe upon theyr tayle, 

The day and eke the candle light before theyr talke ſhall fayle. 

Andp art they ſay is true, and part they do deviſe, _ 

Yet boldly do they chat of both, when no man checkes theyr 

: lyes. 
Then he pe of gold out of his pocket drew.” 


And gave them herz—4 {light reward (quod he) and fo adiew. 


In ſeven yeres twice told ſhe had not bowd ſo lowe 
Her crooked knees, as no they bowe: be Iweares {he will 
beſtowe 


this 


art, 


es! 


fe, 


e I 
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Het crafty wit, her time, and all her buſy payne, 
To help him to his hoped bliſſe; and, cowring downe agayne, 
che takes her leave, and home ſhe hyes with ſpedy pace 
The chaumber doore ſhe ſhuts, and then ſhe ſaith with ſmyling 
| face; | J e +: 5 e OG DSL 
Good newes for thee, my gyrle, good tydinges I thee bring, 
Leave of thy woonted ſong of care, and now of pleaſure ſing, 
For thou mayſt hold thyſelfe the happieſt under ſonne, | 
That in To little while ſo wellſo worthy a knight haſt wonne. 
The beſt y-ſhapde 1s he and hath the fayreſt face, e 
Ofall this towne, and there is none hath halfe ſo good a wick: 
So gentle of his ſpeeche, and of his counſell wiſe :— 

And ſtill with many prayſes more ſhe heaved him to the ſkies. + 
Tell me els what, (quod ſhe): this evermore I thought: 
But of our, marriage, ſay at once, what anſwere have you | 


[ 


+ „ ö 5 | 

Nay, ſoft, (quod ſhe) I feare your hurt by ſodain joye; 

1 liſt not play (quod Juliet), although thou lift to toye. 

How glad, trow you, was ſhe, when ſhe had heard her ſay, 

No farther of then Saturday differred was the day, Th 

Again the auncient nurſe doth ſpeake of Romeus, 

And then (ſaid ſhe) he ſpake to me, and then I ſpake him thus. 

Nothing was done or ſayd that ſhe hath left untold,  _ 

dave only one that ſhe forgot, the taking of the golde. 

There is no loſſe (quod ſhe) ſweete wench, to loſſe of time, 

No in thine age ſhall thou repent ſo much of any crime. _ 

For when call to mynd my former paſſed youth, 

One thing there is which moſt of all doth cauſe my endlefs 
ruth. de” V] 

At fixtene yeres I firſt did chooſe my loving feere, 

And I was fully rype before, I dare well ſay, ayere, 

The pleaſure that I loſt, that year ſo overpaſt,  _ | 

A thouſand times I have bewept,and ſhall, whyle life doth laſt. 

In fayth it were a ſhame, yea ſinne it were, I wiſle, 


4 * 


When thou maiſt live in happy joy, to ſet light by thy bliſſe.“ 


* 


She that this morning could her miſtres mynd diſſwade, 

Is now become an oratreſſe, her lady to perſwade. 

If any man be here whom love hath clad with care. | 

To him 1 ſpeake; if thou wilt ſpeede, thy purſe thou muſt not 
e TE» 22 on gd ˙ 

Two ſorts of men there are, ſeeld welcome in at doore, 

The welthy ſparing nigard, and the ſutor that is poore. 
For glittring gold is wont by kynd to moove the hart; 
And oftentimes a flight rewarde doth cauſe a more deſart. 

Y-written havel red, L wet not in what booke, 


/ 
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There is no bows way to fiſhe then with a golden kbake: 
Of Romeus theſe two do ſitte and chat awhyle, 
Aud to them ſelfe they laugh how they the mother ſhall begyle. 
A feate excuſe they finde, but ſure I know it not, 
And leave for her io go to ſhrift on Saterday, ſhe got. 
So well this Juliet, this wily wench, did know 
Her mothers angry houres,and eke the true bent of her bowe. 
The Saterday betimes, in ſober weed y-clad, 
She tooke her leave, and forth ſhe went with viſage grave 
and fad. 
With her the nurce 1s tent, as prydle of her luſt, 
With her the mother ſends a mayd almoſt of equall truſt. 
Betwixt her teeth the bytte the jenet now hath cought, 
| So warely eke the vyrgin walks, her mayde perceiveth nought; 
She gaſeth not in churche on yong men of the towne, 
Ne wandreth ſhe from place to place, but . ſhe kneleth 
downe 
Upon an alters ſep, where ſhe devoutly prayes, | 
And thereupon her tender knees the wery lady ſtayes; 5 
Whilſt ſhe doth ſend her mayde the certain truth to know; 
If frier Lawrence layſure had to heare her ſhrift, or no. 
Out of his ſhriving place he commes with pleaſant cheere; 
The ſhamfaſt mayde with baſbfull brow to himward draweth 
5 „ Meere, 
Some great offence (quod he) you have I late, 
Perhaps you have diſpleasd your freud by geving him a mate, 
Then turning to the nurce and to the other mayie, 
Go heare a maſſe or two, (Wes he) which ſtraighiway {hail 
be ſayde. 
For, her confeſſion heard, I will unto 7 ou twayne 
The charge that I received of you reſtore to you àgayne. 
What, was not Juliet, trow you, right well apayde, 
That for this truly: fryre hath change her yong miltrullinz 
| mayde? 
1 dare well ſay, there is in all Verona none, 
But Romeus, with whom ſhe would ſo gladly be . 
Thus to the fryers cell they both forth walked byn; : 
He ſhuts the doore as ſoon as he and Juliet were in. 
But Romeus, her frend, was entered in before, 
And there had way ted for his love, two houres large and more, 
Eche minnte ſeemd an houre, and every howre a day, 
Twixt hope he lived and deſpayre of cumming or ot ſtay. 
Now wavering hope and feare are quite fled out of light. 
For, what 2 5 he hath at hande, his Pleafant cheefe 
deli ght. 
And Gloria Juliet is healde of all ber Hurt, 
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for now the reſt of all her . found her ſtraying hartz 
Both theyr confeſſions fyrſt the fryr hath heard them make, 
And then to her with lowder voyce thus fryer Lawrence paket 4 
Fayre lady Juliet, my goſtiy daughter deere. 38 
As farre as | of Romeus learne, who by you. ſtondeth have, 7 
Twixt you it is agreed; that you ſhal be his wyfe, 


le; 


Ve. 


Are you both fully bent to kepe this great beheſt? 
And both the lovers ſaid, it was theyr onely harts requeſt, 
When he did ſee theyr myndes i in linkes of love ſo faſt, 
When in wh e of wedlocks ſtate ſomme Kilfull talke was a 
a 35 
When he 17 5 85 told at length the wyfe what was her N TR 
His duty eke by goſtly talke the youthfull huſband knew} 
How that the wyfe in love muſt honour and obey, _ | 
What love and honor he doth owe, a dette that he muſt ay,- 
The woords pronounced. were which holy church of olde _ 
Appoynted hath for mariage, and ſhe a ring of golde 
Received of Romeus ; and then they both aroſe. 
To whom the frier then ſaid: Perchaunce apart you will diſcloſe; 
Betwixt yourſelfe alone, the bottome of your hart; 
Say on at once, for time it is that hence you ſhould depart. 
Then Romeus ſaid to her, (both loth to part ſo ſoone) SIN 
« Fayre lady, ſend to me agayne your nurce thys afternoone: 
Of corde 1 will beſpeake a ladder by that time 
By which, this night, while other lleepe, I will your windowe 8 
clime. 

Then will we talke of love and af our old ditpayres, . 
And then with longer layſure had diſpoſe our great affayres,” Es 
| Theſe fayd, they kiſſe, and then part to theyr fathers houſe; 

The joyfull bryde unto her home, to his eke goth the ſpouſe; | 
| Contented both, and yet both uncontented ſtill. : 
Ring Till Night and Venus child geve leave the wedding to fulfill; 1 


The painful ſouldiour, ſore 1 et with wery warre; 
The merchanteke that nedetull 


e 1 
The ploughman that; for Ante of "PS K foes; 5 
Rather to fit in ydle cafe then ſowe his tilt hath choſe, 
Rejoice to hear proclaymd the tydings ofthe peace; 


Ve 


ht; 


I 


eth 


And he your ſpouſe in ſteady truth, till death ſhall end your life 3 


Winter doth dred to fetch from 90 5 h 


core! Not pleaſurd with the ſound fo much, 9 70 . the warres de . 


ceaſe, 


„ en ceaſed are the harmes which cruel warre e 3 


The merchant then may boldly fetch bia wares of precigus 
woorth; _ 


Diedelef; the buſbandman doth till bis fertile feld. ; 
You, Ts © 
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For welth, her mate, not foer ſelfe, is peace ſo precious held: 
So lovers live in care, in dred, and in unreſt, | 
And ded 7 by ſtriving thoughts they kepe within theip 
| e OT i ey 
But wedlocke is the peace whereby is freedome wonne 
To do a thouſand pleaſant thinges that ſhould notels be done 
The newes of ended warre theſe two have heard with joy, 
But now they long the fruite of peace with pleaſure to enjoy, 
In ſtormy wind and wave, in daunger to be loſt, 
Thy ſtearles ſhip, O Romeus, hath been long while betoſt; 
The ſeas are now appeasd, and thou, by happy ſtarre, 
Art come in ſight of quiet haven; and, now the wrackfull bare 
Is hid with ſmelling tyde, boldly thou mayft reſort 
Upon thy wedded ladies bed, thy long-defyred port, 
| God graunt, no follies mill {o dymme thy inward fight, 
That thou do miſſe the channel that doth leade to thy delight! 
God graunt, no daungers rocke, y-lurking in the darke, 
Before thou win the happy port, wracke thy ſea-heaten barke, 
A ſervant Romeus had, of woord and deede fo juſt, | 
That with his lyfe, if nede requierd, his maiſter would hin 
His faithfulnes had oft our Romeus proved of olde; 

And therefore all that yet was done unto his man he tolde, 
Who ſtraight, as he was charged, a corden ladder lookes, 
To which he hath made faſt two ſtrong and crooked yron hookey 
The bryde to ſend the nurceat twylight fayleth not, 

To whom the brydegroome geven hath the ladder that he got, 
And then to watch for him appoynted her an howre, 
For, whether Fortune ſmyle on him, or if ſhe liſt to lowre, 

He will not miſſe to come to hys appoynted place, 


Where wont he was to take by ſtelth the view of Juliets face, 


Hou long theſe lovers thought the laſting of the day, 
Let other judge that woonted are lyke paſſions to aflay: 
For my part, I do geſſe eche howre ſeemes twenty yerej 
So that I deeme, if they might have (as of Alcume we heare) 
The ſunne bond to theyr will, if they the heavens might gyde, 
Black ſhade of night and doubled darke ſhould firaight al 
_—___.___ over-hyde. OR I On fd na ith dos 
Ihappointed howre is comme; he, clad in riche araye, 
Walkes toward his deſyred home: good fortune gyde hisway: 
Approaching nere the place from whence his hart had ly fe, 
So light he wox, he lept the wall, and there he ſpyde his wylts 
Who in the window watcht the comming of her lord; 
Where ſhe ſoſurely had made faſt theladder made of corde, 
That daungerles her ſpouſe the chaumber window cluncs, 
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Where he ere 8 had wiſhthimſelke above ten thoufand tymes, | 

The windowes clgſe are ſhut; els looke they for no geſt; | 

To light the waxen quariers, the auncient vurce is preſt, 

Which Juliet had before prepared to be light, „ 

That ſhe at pleaſure might behold her huſbands bewiy brights e 

A carchef white as ſuowe ware Juliet on her hed, SSR 
such as ſhe wonted was to weare, atyre meete for the bed. 

As ſoon as ſhe hym {pide, about his necke ſhe clong, 17 ox 
And by her long and flender armes a great while there the bent, „„ 


A thouſand times ſhe kiſt, and him unkiſt againe, ä 

Ne could ſhe ſpeake a woord to him, though would | he nere 
VF 1 

And like betwixt his armes to faint his lady i 1 . N "= 


She fets a figh and clappeth cloſe her cloſed mouth to his: 15 
And ready then to ſownde, ſhe looked ruthfully, : : | "jt 
That lo, it made him both at once to live and eke to dye, B 
Theſe piteous painfull panges were haply overpaſt, 2 1-58 
And ſhe unto herſelfe again retorned home at laſt, _ 
Then, through her troubled breft, even from the farthelt part, 
An hollow figh, a meſſenger ſhe ſendeth from her hart. | 

0 Romeus, {quod ſhe) 1 in whom all vertues ſhine,  _ 
Welcome thou art into this place, where from theſe eyes of: mine 
Such teary, fireames did flowe, that I ſuppoſe wel ny 

The ſource of all my bitter teares is altogether drye. 
Abſence ſs pyude of heart, which on thy preſence fed, 

And of thy lafety and thy health To much 1 Rood i in dred. 
But now what is decreed 3 fatall deſteny, | 

I force it not; let Fortune do and death their woork to me. 
Tull recompenſd am 1 for all my paſſed harmes, 

In that the Gods have graunted me to claſpethee in mine armes“ 
The chry ſtab teares began to ſtand in Romeus eyes, 

When he unto his ladies woordes gan aunſwere in this wiſe : 
% Though cruell Fortune be ſo much my deadly foe, 
That I ne can by lively proote cauſe thee, fayre dame, to know. 


x » 


How much I am by love enthralled unto thee, c 2 5 


Ne yet what mighty powre thou haſt, by thy deſert, on me, 
Ne torments that for thee 1 did ere this endure; _ 


Yet of thus much (ne will I fayne) I may thee well aſſure ; 


The leaſt of many paines which of thy abſence ſproong, | 


More painfully than death it ſelfe my tender hart bath a 


Ete this, one death had reft a thouſand deathes away, 
But life prolonged was by hope of this defyred day) 2 
Which fo juſt tribute payes of all my paſſed monm . _— 
That 1 as well contented am as if my ſelfe alone ee 7 
Did from ihe ocean reigue unto the fea of Lade. DEE, EE 
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Wherefore now let us wipe away old eares out of our mynde; 


For, as the wretched ſtate is uow redreſt at laſt, 
So is it {kill behind our backe the curſed care to caſt, 
Since Fortune of her grace hath place and time aſſinde, 
Where we with pleaſure may content our uncontented mynde, 
In Lethes hyde we depe all greefe and all annoy, _ : 
Whilſt we do bathe in bliſſe, and fill our hungry harts withj 
And. for the time to comme, let be our buſy care 
So wiſely to direct our love, as no wight els be ware; 
Leſt envious foes by force deſpoyle our new delight, 
And us threw backe from happy ſtate to more unhappy plight,” 
Fayre Juliet began to aunſwere what he fayde,  * 
But foorth in haſt the old nurce Rept, and ſo her aunſwere 
e , a oi Ne Cw Wn, 925 
Who takes no time (quoth ſhe) when time well offred s, 
An other time ſhall ſeeke for tyme, and yet of time ſhall miſſe. 
And when occaſion ſerves, who fo doth let it {lippe, - 
Is worthy fure, if I might Judge, oflaſhes with a whippe. 
| Wherefore ifeche of you hath harmde the other ſo, 
And eche of you hath ben the cauſe of others wayled woe, 
Io here a field (ſhe ſhewd a field-bed ready dight) 
Where you may, if you liſt, in armes revenge yourſelf by fight, 
Whereto theſe lovers both gan eaſely aſſent, : 


f And to the place of mylde revenge with pleaſant cheere they 


EL GI WON oo oe VV 
Where they were left alone (the nuree is gone to reſt) 


How can this be? they reſtleſs lye, ne yet they feele unreſt. 


I graunt that I envie the bliſſe they lived in; 
O that I might have found the like! I wiſh it for no fin, 
But that I might as well with pen their joyes depaynt, 
As heretofore I have diſplayd their ſecret hidden playnt, 
Of ſhyvering care and dred I have felt many a fit, | 
But Fortune ſuch delight as theyrs dyd never graunt me yet. 
By proofe no certain truth can I unhappy write 
But what I geſſe by likelihod, that dare I to endyte. 
The blindfold goddefle that with frowning face doth fraye, 


And from theyr feate the mighty kinges throwes down with 


3 headlong ſway, _ . So 
Begyuneth now to turne to theſe herſmyling face; 


Nedes muſt they taſt of great delight, ſo much in Fortunes grace. 


If Cupid, god of love, be god of pleaſant ſport, 

I think, O Romeus, Mars himſelfe envies thy happy ſort. 
Ne Venus juſtly might (as I ſuppoſe) repent,  _ 
If in thy ſtead, O Juliet, this pleaſant time ſhe ſpent, 
Thus paſſe they foorth the night, in ſport, in joly game ; 
The haſtines of Phœbus leeds in great deſpyte they blame. 
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And now the vyrgins fort hath warlike Romeus got, 
ju which as yet no breache was made by force of canon ſhot, 
And now in eaſe he doth poſſeſſe the hoped place: 1 
How glad was he, fpeake you, that may your lovers parts 
F , ot Ee 
The mariage thus made up, and both the parties pleaſd, 
The nigh approche of dayes retoorne theſe ſely ſoles diſeaſd. 
And for they might no while in pleaſure paſſe theyr time, 


Ne leyſure had they much to blame the haſty mornings crime, 


With friendly kiſſe in armes of her his leave he takes, 
Andevery other night, to come, a ſolemn othe he makes. 
by one ſelfe meane, and eke to come at one ſelfe howre: 
And ſo he doth, till Fortune lift to ſawſe his ſweete with ſowre. 
But who is he that can his preſent ſlate aſſure? © 


| And ſay unto himſelfe, thy joyes ſhall yet a day endure? 


$0 wavering Fortunes whele, her chaunges be ſo firaungez 
And every wight y-thralled 1s by Fate unto her chaunge; 
Who raignes fo over all, that eche man hath his part. 
Although not aye, perchaunce, alike of pleaſure and of ſmart. 
Yor after many joy es Tome feele but little paine, 

And from that little greefe they toorne to happy joy againe, 
But other ſome there are, that living long in woe,  _ 
At length they be in quiet eaſe, but long abide notſoz; 
Whoſe greefe is much increaſt by myrth that went before, 


Becauſe the ſodayne chaunge of thinges doth make itſeeme _- 


the more. | 
Of this unlucky ſorte our Romeus is one, | 
For all his hap turnes tomiſhap, and all his myrth to mone, 
And joy full Juliet another leafe muſt toornez 
As woont ſhe was, (her joyes bereft) ſhe muſt begin to moorne, 
The ſummer of their bliffe doth laſt a month or twayne, 
But winters blaſt with ſpedy foote doth bring the fall agayne. 
Whom glorious Fortune erſt had heaved-to the ſkies, _ 
By envious Fortune overthrowne, on earth now groveling lyes, .- 
She payd theyr former grefe with pleaſures doubled payne, 
But now, for pleaſures uſury, ten folde redoubleth payne. 
The prince could never cauſe thoſe houſholds ſo agree, 


But that ſome ſparcles oftheyr wrath as yet remayning bee; 


Which lyethis while raaked up in aſhes pale and ded, —_ 
Till tyme do ſerve that they agayne in waſting flame may ſpred. 


At holieſt times, men ſay, moſt heynous crimes are donne: 

The morrowe after Eaſter-day the miſchiefe new begonne, 
A band of Capilets dyd meet (my hart it rewes) Fe 
Within the walles, by Purſers gate, a bend of Montagewes. 
The Capilets as cheete a yong man have choſe out, 
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Beſt exereiſd in feates of armes, and nobleſt of the rowte, 
Our Juliets unkles ſonne, that cleped was Tibaltz  _. 
He was of body tall and ſtrong, and of his courage halt. 
They neede no trumpet ſounde to byd them geve the charge, 
9S0lowde he cryde with ſtrayned voyce and mouth out-ſtretched 
r e W 
0 Nos, now tueth he, my friends, our ſelfe ſo let us wreake, 
That of this dayes revenge and us our childrens heyres may 
 Tpeake. 1 | | Ch 
Now once for all letus their ſwelling pryde aſſwage; _ 
Let none of them eſcape alive.“ — Then he with furious rape, 
And they with him, gave charge upon theyr preſent foes, 
And then forthwith a ſkirmiſh great upon this fray aroſe, 
For loethe Montagewes thought ſhame away to flye, 
And rather then to live with ſhame, with prayſe did chooſe ty 
The ward that Tybalt uſd to ſtyrre his folke to yre, 
Have in the breſtes of Montagewes kindled a furious fyre. 
Wich lyons harts they fight, warely them ſelfe defend; 
Io wound his foe, his preſent wit and force eche one doth bend, 
This furious fray is long on eche ſide ftoutly fought, 
That whether part had got the woorſt, full doutfuli were the 
enn OO En Ee Wo 
| The noyſe hereof anon throughout the towne doth flye, 
And parts are taken on every fide ; both kindreds thether hye, 
Here one doth graſpe for breth, his frend beſtrydeth him; 
And hehath lofi a hand, and he another maymed lym : 
His leg is cutte whilſt he firikes at an other full, . 
And whom he would have thruſt quite through, hath cleft hit 
. , Rot; ies 
Theyr valiant harts forbode theyr foote to geve the grounde; 
With unappauled cheere they tooke full deepe and doutful 
5:59 4.702 Wwounde, J Pe Nos 
Thus foote by foote long while, and ſhylde to ſhylde ſet fall 
One foe doth make another faint, but makes him not agaſt. 
And whilſt this noyſe is rife in every townesmans eare, 


Eke, walking with his frendes, the noyſe doth woful Romens | 


- here | 3 

With ſpedy foote he ronnes unto the fray apace; 

With him, thoſe fewe that were with him he leadeth to the 
They pitie much to ſee the {laughter made ſo greate, 
That wet ſhod they might Rand in blood on eyther fide the 
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Part frendan fad he, part rendes help, frendes,to part the fray, 
And to the reſt, enough, (he cryes) now time itis to flaye. 
Gods farther wreck you ſtyrre, belide the hurt you feele, | 
And with this new uprore confounde all this our common Vale 
But they ſo buſy are in fight, ſo egar, hence, . | 
That through theyr cares his lage adviſe no leyſure had to. 
earce. 

Then lept he in the throng, to part and 8 the b Ra 
As well of thoſe that were his frends, as of his dedly foes. 


| As ſoon as Tybalt had our Romeus eſpyde, 


He threw a thruſt at him that would have paſt from fide to ade: . 
ButRomeus ever went, douting his foes, well armde, x 


80 that the ſwerd, Lept out by mayle, had noting Romeus 
harmde. 


Thou doeſt me wrong. quoth he, for 1 but part the fraye; 


Not dread, but other waighty cauſe my haſty hand doth ſtay. 
Thou art the cheefe of thine, the nobleſt eke thou art, 


Wherefore leave of thy malice now, and helpe theſe folke % 


„ 
Many are hurt, ſome layne, and ſome are like to dye :- 2 00 


No, coward, tray tor boy, quoth he, ſtraight way I mind to trye, 


Whether thy ſugred talke, and tong ſo ſmoothly fylde, | 
Againſt the force of this my ſwerd ſhall ſerve thee for a W | 
And then, at Romeus hed a blow he ſtrake ſo hard _ | 
That might oo clove him to the braine but for his onning 
Wat 5 | 

It was but lent to hym chat could repay againe, . 

And geve him deth for intereſt, a well-forborne gayne. 
Right as a foreſt bore, that lodged in the thicke, 


Pinched with dog, or els with ſpeare y-pricked to the quicks; | 


His briſtles ſty fle upright upon his backe doth ſet, 


And in his fomy mouth his ſharp and crooked tuſkes doth whetz 
Or as alyonwilde, that raumpeth in his rage, 


His whelps bereft, whoſe fury canno weaker beaſt aflwage;— 


Such ſeemed Romeus in every others fight, _ 
When he him ſhope, of wrong receavde nyopge, himſelſe by 


fight. 


Even as two thandetbotts throwne downe out of the ſkkye, 
That through the ayre, the mall earth, and ſeas, have pawns 


to flßye; 
80 met theſe two, and whyle they W 5 0 a blow or twayne, 


Our Romeus thruſt him through the throte, aud fo i is Ten 


flayne. 


Loe here the end of thoſe that flyrre 1 dedly kryfe! . 
| 008 ple after others death, bim telfc hath loſt his lyfe, 


T4 


Tube fray hath end. The Capilets do bring the bretheles corey 
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The ne are quaylde by Tybalts overthrowe, 
The courage of the Montagewes by Romeus fight doth growe. 
The townesmen waxen ſtrong, the Prince doth fend hi; force; 


Before the prince, and crave that cruell dedly payne 
May be the guerdon of his falt, that hath theyr kinſman Nlayne, 
The Montagewes do pleade theyr Romeus voyde of falt; 
The lookers on do ſay, the fight begonue was by Tybalt. 
The prince doth pawſe, and then geves ſentence in a while, 
That Romeus, for ley ing him, ſhould goe into 607 
His foes woulde have him hangde, or ſterve in priſon ſtrong; 
His frends do think, but dare not ſay, that Romeus hath wron i 
Both houſholds ſtraĩght are charged on payne of loſing lyfe, 
Theyr bloudy weapons layd aſide, to ceaſe the ſty rred ftryfe. 
This common plage is ſpred through all the towne anon, 
From fide to fide the tow ne is fild with murmur and with mone. 
For Ty balts haſty death bewayled was of ſomme, | | 
Both for his (kill in feates of armes, and for, in time to comme 
He ſhould, had this not chaunced, beenriche and of great powre, 
To helpe his frends,and ſerve the ſtate ; which hope within an 
howre _ 
Was waſted quite, and he, thus yelding up his breath, 
More than he holpe the towne in lyfe, hath harmde 3 it by his 
death, | 
And otherſomme bewayle, but ladies moſt of all, 
The lookeles lot by Fortunes gylt that is fo late befall, 
Without his falt, unto the ſeely Romeus; _ 
For whilſt that he from natife land (hall live exyled thus, | 
From heavenly bewries light and his well ſhaped parts. 
The ſight 4 whichwas pa fee dames, to glad your an 
arts, | 
Shall you be banihd quite, and tyll he do retoorne, 
What hope have you to joy, what hope to ceaſe to moorne? | 
| This Romeus was borne ſo much in heavens grace, 
Of Fortune and of Nature ſo beloved, that in his face 
| {Befide the heavenly bewty glifiring ay ſo bright, 
And ſeemely grace that wonted ſo to glad the ſeers Gght) 
A certain charme was graved by Natures ſecret arte. 
That vertue had to draw to it the loye of many a hart. 
So every one doth with to beare a part of payne, 
That he releaſed of exyle might ſtraight retoorne againe. 
| But how doth moorne emong the moorners Juliet! | 
How doth ſhe bathe her breſtin teares ! ! what depe ſighes doth | 
_ ſhe fet ! h 
How doth ſhe tear rher hears! 1 her weede bow doth the rent! : 


ut when at length ſhe ſaw her ſelfe outraged ſo, 
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How fares the lover hearing of her lovers baniſhment! _ 
How wayles ſhe Tybalts death, whom ſhe had loved ſo well! 
Her hearty greefe and piteous plaint, cunning 1 want to telly 
For delving depely naw in depth of depe deſpayre, 5 | | 
With wretched ſorrows cruell ſound ſhe fils the empty ayrez 
And tothe loweſt hell downe falls her heavy crye, IS 


And up unto the heavens haight her piteous plaint doth flye. Ds, 


The waters and the woods of ſighes aud ſobs reſounde, 

And from the hard reſounding rockes her ſorrowes do 

8 CVVT Eon ro 

Fke from her teary eyne downe rayned many a ſhowre, 

That in * garden where ſhe walkd might water herbe and 
owre. i en 


* 


Unto her chaumber there ſhe hide 5 there, overcharged wich | 
JJC | RO - „ ns VVV | 
Upon her ſtately bed her painfull parts ſhe threw, _ 


And in ſo wondrous wiſe began herſorrowes to renewe, 


That ſure no hart ſo hard (but it of flynt had byn, 

But would have rude the piteous playnt that ſhe did languiſhe 

Then rapt out of her ſelfe, whilſt ſhe on every fide 5 

Did caſt her reſtles eye, at length the windowe ſhe eſpide, 

Through which ſhe had with joye ſeene Romeus many a time, 

Which oft the ventrous knight was wont for Juliets ſake to 
She cryde, O curſed windowe! acurſt be every pane, 


Through which, alas! to ſone I raught the cauſe of life and 


bane, e „ 
If by thy meane I have ſome {light delight receaved, 
Or els ſuch fading pleaſure as by Fortune ſtraight was reaved, 
Haſt thou not made me pay a tribute rigorous . 80 
Of heaped greefe and laſting care, and ſorrowes dolorous? 
That theſe my tender parts, which nedeful firength do lacke 
To bear ſo great unweldy lode upon ſo weake a backe. 


Oppreſt with waight of cares and with theſe ſorrowes rife, 


At length muſt open wide to death the gates of lothed lyfe; 
That ſo my wery ſprite may ſomme where els unlode 
His deadly loade, and free from thrall mayſſeeke elswhere abodeg 
For pleaſant quiet eaſe and for aſſured reſt, _ | 


Which I as yet could never finde but for my more unreſt J 155 


O Romeus, when firſt we both acquarnted were, 
When to thy painted promiſes L lentmy liſtning eare, _ 
Which to the brinkes you fild with many a ſolemne othe, 
Aud I then judgde empty of gyle, and fraughted full of trot | 
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I thought you rather would continue our good will, 

And ſeeke tappeaſe our fathers ſtrife, which daily groweth ill; 
L little wend you would have ſought occaſion how TIE. 
By ſuch an heynous act to breake the peace and eke your vowe; 
Whereby your bright renoune all whole yelipfed is, 
And I unhappy, huſbandles, of cumfort robde and bliſſe. 
But iſ you did ſo much the blood of Capels thyrſt, 


Why have you often ſpared myne ? myne might have quench 


it kyrſt. : 35 
Synce that ſo many times and in ſo ſecret place, | 
Where you were wont with vele of love to hyde your hatreds 
BR fg et | OED 

My doutful lyfe hath hapt by fatall dome to ſtand _ 
In mercy of your cruel hart, and of your bloudy hand, _ 
W hat! ſeemde the conqueſt which you got of me ſo ſmall? 
What! ſeemde it not enough that I, poor wretch, was made. 
. your thrall ? N 8 33 . 

But that you muſt increaſe it with that kinſmans blood, 


Which for his woorth and love to me, moſt in my favour ſtood? | 


Well, goe hencefoorth els where, and ſeeke an other whyle 
Some other as unhappy as I, by flattery to begyle. 
Aud, where Icomme, ſee that you ſhonne to ſhew your face, 
For your excuſe within my hart ſhall finde no reſting place, 
Aud l that now, too late, my former fault repent, 
_ Will fo the reſt of wery life with many teares lament, _ 
That ſoon my joyceles corps ſhall yeld up baniſhd breath, 
And where on earth itreſtles lived, in earth feeke reſt by death. 
Theſe ſayd, her tender hart, by payne oppreſſed fore, 
Reſtraynd her tears, and forced her tong to kepe her talke in 
5 ſtore; | | 1 | ” 
Andthen as ſtill ſhe was, as if inſownd ſhe lay, 
And then aga 
Ah cruel murdering tong, murdrer of others fame, 
| How durſt thou once attempt to tooch the honor of his name? 
Whoſe dedly foes do yeld him dew and erned prayſe ; 
For though his freedom be bereft, his honour not decays. 
Why blamſt thou Romeus for ſlaying of Tybalt, _ 
Since he is gyltles quite of all, and Tybalt beares the falt? 
Whether ſhall he, alas! poore baniſhd man, now flye? _ 
What place of ſuccour ſhall he ſeeke beneth the ſtarry ſkye? 
Since ſhe purſueth hym, and him defames by wrong, 
That in diſtres ſhould be his fort, and onely rampier ſtrong. 
| Receve the recompence, O Romeus, of thy wife, 


Who, for ue was ugkind her ſelfe, doth offer up her life. 


ine, wroth with herſelfe, with feble voyce gan 
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In fam es of yre, in fighes,in Cade PE ruth, ST B 


$0 to revenge the crime ſhe did commig agaiuſt 7 truth.” 

Theſe ſaid, ſhe could no more; her leute all gan fayle, 

And dedly panges began ſtraightway her tender 1 65 aſſayle; 

Her limmes ſhe ſtretched forth, ſhe drew no more her breath. 

Who had 1 there might well have ſeen the bgnes of e 
eath,. 8 

The nurce that knew no cauſe” * ſhe abſented her, 


Did doute leſt that ſomme 9928 greefe too much tormented | 
her. 


Eche be but where 2 ſhe was, the et beldam ſought, 


Laſt, of the chamber where ſhe lay ſhe happly her bethoughtz 


Where ſhe with piteous eye hernurce-child did beholde, 


Her limmes ſtretehed out, her utward parts as any marble colde. 
The nurce ſuppoſde that he had payde to death her det. 


And then, as ſhe had loſt her wittes, ſhe cryde to Juliet: 


Ah! my dere hart, quoth ſhe, how greveth me thy death! : | 
Alas ! what cauſe halt thou thus ſone to yeld up living breath? 


But while ſhe handled her, and chafed every part, 


She knew there was ſome ſparke of life by beating of her hart, 
So that a thouſand times ſhe cald upon her name; 0 
There is no way to helpe a traunce but ſhe hath tride the ſame: 5 


She openeth wy de her mouth, ſhe ſtoppeth cloſc her noſe, _ 


She bendeth Jews her breſt, ſhe wringeth lier W and her 
does, | ; 


: And on her boſome cold ſhe layeth clothes has; ; 


A warmed and a holeſome juyce ſhe powreth down her throte, x: 
At length doth Julictheave faintly up her eyes, | 


And then ſhe ſtretcheth forth her arme, and then her nur ce he 


ſpyes. 
But when ſhe was awakde fraw her unkindly traunce, 
Why doſt thou trouble me, Nenn ſhe, w what drave thee, TY 


miſchaunce, 


| To come to ſee my ſprite forſake my bretheles Cale? 
Go hence, and let me dye, if thou have on my ſmart remorſe.” 1 5 


For who would ſee her frend to live in dedly payne? 


Alas! Ifee my greefe begonne for ever will remayne. 


Or Who would ſeeke to live, all pleaſure being paſt? 5 
My myrth is donne, my moorning mone for ay is like to laſt, 
Wherefore fince that there is none other remedy, | 
Comme gentle death, and TEES wy: Neu at once, and let me FT. 
dye. 


| The nurce with 8 teares, to witnes Jad RY 
With holow ſigh fetchd from the depth of her appauled hart, 
Thus oy to alles, y-clad with "Dy care: 
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Good lady myne, I do not know what makes you thy yg 
C . 
Ne yet the cauſe of your unmeaſurde heavineſs. 
But of this one I you aſſure, for care and ſorowes ſtreſſe, 
This hower large and more I thought, ſo God me ſave, 
That my dead corps ſhould wayte on yours to your untimely 
| rave, 8 Oo foo ne 
© Alas, my tender nurce, and truſty frende, (quoth ſhe) 
Art thouſo blinde that with thine eye thou canſt not eaſely ſee 
The lawfull cauſe I have to ſorow and to moorne, 
Since thoſe the which I hyld moſt deere, 1 have at once 
„ TORIQTRE: on SET FF 
Her nurce then aunſwered thus“ Methinkes it fits you yll 
To fall in theſe extremities that may you gyltles ſpill. 
For when the ſtormes of care and troubles do aryſe, | 
Then is the time for men to know the fooliſh from the wiſe, 
You are accounted wiſe, a foole am L your nurce; 


But I ſee not how in like caſe I could behave me wurſe, Twi: 
Ty balt your frend is ded; what, weene you by your teares Now 
To call him backe againe? thinke you that he your crying | 


| heares? - 

You ſhall perceive the falt, if it be juſtly tryde, 

Of his ſo ſodayn death was in his raſhnes and his pryde. 
Would you that Romeus him ſelfe had wronged fo, 
Jo ſuffer him ſelfe cauſeles to be outraged of his foe, 

To whom in no reſpect he ought a place to geve? 

Let itſuffice to thee, fayre dame, that Romeus doth live, 

And that there is good hope that he, within a while, 
With greater glory ſhall be calde home from his hard exile; 
How well y-born he is, thyſelfe I know canſt tell, 

By kindred ſtrong, and well alyed, of all beloved well. 
With patience arme thyſelfe, for though that Fortunes cryme, 
Without your falt, to both your greefes, depart you for a time, 
1 dare ſay, for amendes of all your preſent payne, | 
She will reſtore your owne to you, within a month or twayne, 
With ſuch contented eaſe as never erſt you had; i 
Wherefore rejoyce a while in hope, and be no more ſo ſad. 
And that I may diſcharge your hart of heavy care, 5 
A certaine way I have found out, my paynes ne will I ſpare, 
I Folearne his preſent ſtate, and what in time to comme 
He mindes to doe; which knowne by me, you ſhall know all and 


7 ſomme. £2 oe 
But that I dread the whilſt your ſorowes will you quell, 1 
Straight would I bye where he doth lurke, to fryer Lawronce 8 


7 8 cell. 
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put if you gyn eft ſones, as erſt you did, to moorne, | 


Whereto goc I? you will beded, before I thence retoorne, 

80 I ſhall ſpend in waſte my time and buſy payne, 

do unto you, y our life once loſt, good aunſwere comes in vaynez 
80 ſhall I ridde my ſelfe with this ſharpe pointed knyfe, _ 


eo ſhall you cauſe your parents deere wax wery of theyr life; ES 


do ball your Romeus, deſpiſing lively breath, . 
Wich haſty foote, before his time, ronne to untimely death. 
Where, if you can a while by reaſon rage ſuppreſſe, 
Ihope at my retorne to bring the ſalve of your diſtreſſe. 
Now chooſe to have me here a partner of your payne, 
Or promiſe me to feede on hope till I retorneagayne.” 

Her miſtres ſendes her forth, and makes a grave beheſt 


With reaſons rayne to rule the thoughts that rage within her 


| breſt. 


When hugy heapes of harmes are heaped before her eyes, 


Then vaniſh they by hope of ſcape; and thus the lady lyes 


Twixt well-aſſured truſt, and doutfull lewd dyſpayre: 


Now blacke and ougly be her thoughts; now ſeeme they 


white and fayre. 


| Az oft in fummer tide blacke cloudes do Ties the fonne, 
And ſtraight againe in eleareſt ſkye his reſtles ſteedes do ronne; 


80 Juliets wandring mind y-clopded is with woe, 
And by and by her haſty thought the woes doth overgoe. 
But now is tyme to tell, whilſt ſhe was toſſed thus, 


What windes did drive or haven did hold her lover Romeus. 


When he had ſlayne his foe that gan this dedly firife, 

And ſaw the furious fray had ende by ending Tybalts life, 

He fled the ſharpe revenge of thoſe that yet did live, 
might gyve,! _ ö 

He ſought ſomewhere unſeene to lurke a littel ſpace, 

Aud truſty Lawrence ſecret cell he thought the ſureſt place. 

In doutfull happe aye beſt a truſty frend is tryde; 


And douting much what penal doome the troubled prince 


Thefrendly frier in this diftrefſe doth graunt his frend to hyde; pur 


Aſecret place he hath, well ſeeled round about, | 


The mouth of which ſo cloſe is ſhut, that none nay finde it out; 5 


But roome there is to walke, and place to ſit and reſt, 
Slide a bed to fleape upon, full foft, and trimly dreſt. 


The flowre is planked ſo, with mattes it is fo warme, 


lat neither winde nor ſmoky damps have powre him ought to 


|  harme, 5 „ 
Where he was wont in youth his fayre frends to beſtowe, 


th what is aid and donne, and what appoynted payne 


Irs now he hydeth Romeus, whilſt forth he goth to knowe 
ö 5 


8 
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Is publiſhed by trumpets ſound ; then home he hyes agayne, 


By this unto his cell the nurce with ſpedy pace 

Was comme the nereſt way; ſhe ſought no ydel reſting place. 

The fryer ſent home the newes of Romeus certain helth, 
And promiĩſe made (hat ſo befell) he ſhould that night by ſtelth 

Comme to his wonted place, that they in nedefull wiſe 

Olf theyr affayres in time to comme might thoroughly deyiſe, 
Thoſe joyfull newes the nurce brought home with merry joy; 
And now ourJulierjoyes to thinke ſhe ſhall her love enjoy, 

The fryer ſhuts faſt his doore, and then to him beneth, 
That waytes to heare the doutefull newes of life or elſe of death, 
Thy hap (quoth he) is good, daunger of deathis none; 


But thou ſhalt live, and do full well, in ſpite of ſpitefull fone, - 


This only payne for thee was erſt proclaymde aloude, 
A baniſhd man, thou mayſt thee not within Verona ſhrowde, 
Theſe heavy tidinges heard, his golden lockes he tare, 
And like a franticke man hath torne'the garments that he ware: 
Andas the ſmitten deere in brakes is waltring found, | 
So waltreth he, and with his breſt doth beate the troden grounde. 
He riſeth eft, and ſtrikes his hed againſt the wals, 
He falleth downe agayne, and lowde for haſty death he cals. 
Come ſpedy death, quoth he, the readieſt leache in love, 
Synce nought can els ene the ſunne the ground of greefe 
85 // | 
Of lothſome life breake downe the hated ſtaggering ſtayes, 
Deſtroy, deſtroy at once the life that fayntly yet decayes. 
But you, fayre dame, in whom dame Nature did deviie 
With cunning hand to woorke that might ſeeme wondrous in 
| dur ſ eyes, 5 % LEA” I CE 
For you, I pray the gods, yourpleaſures toincreaſe, 
And all miſhap, with this my death, for evermore to ceaſe, 
And mighty Jove with ſpeede of juſtice bring them lowe, 
| Whoſe lofty pryde, without our gylt, our bliſſe doth overblowe. 
And Cupid graunt to thoſe theyrſpedy wrongs redreſle, 
That ſhall bewayle my cruell death and pity her difrefle,” 
Therewith a cloude of ſighes he breathd into the ſkies, 
And two great ſtreames of bitter teares ran from his ſwowlen 
ob c : „ ©) 
Theſe thinges the anncient ſryer with ſorrow ſaw and heard, 
Offuch beginning eke the end the wiſeman greatly feard. 
But lo! he was ſo weake by reafon of his age, . 
That he ne could by force repreſſe the rigour of his rage. 
His wiſe and friendly woordes he ſpeaketh to the ayre, 
For Rom eus ſo vexed is with care, and with difpayre, 
That no advice can perce his cloſe forſtopped cares, 
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zo now the fryer doth take his part in ſhedding ruthfull teares. 
With colour pale and wan, with arms full hard y- fold. i 
Wich wofull cheere his wayling frende he ſtandeth to beholde. 
And then our Romeus with tender handes y-wrong, | _ 
| With voyce Wit): plaint made horce, with ſobs, and with a 
faltring tong, _ | „ RL FS Og 
Rene wd with novel mone the dolors of his hart; 
His outward dreery cheere bewrayde his ſtore of inward ſmart, 
'Fyrſi Nature did he blame, the author of his pn Don 
In which his joyes had been ſo ſcant, and ſorowes ay ſo rife; 
The time and place of byrth he feerſly did reprove,  _ 
He cryed out with open mouth againſt the ſtarres above: 
The fatall ſiſters three, he ſaid, had donne him wrong, | 
The threed that ſhould not have been ſponne, they had drawn 
%%% tong.” Eo Er 5 3 
He wiſhed that he bad before his time been borne, 3 
Or that as ſoone as he wan light, his lyfe he had forlorne, 
His nurce he curſed, and the hand that gave him pappe, 
The midwife eke with tender grype that held him in her lappe; 
And then did he complaine on Venus cruell fonne,  _ 
Who led him firſt unto the rockes which he ſhould warely 
e . 
By meane whereof he loſt both lyfe and libertie, _ 
And dyed a hundred times a day, and yet could never dye. 
Loves troubles laſten long, the joyes he gives are ſhort ; 
He forceth not a lovers payne, theyr erneſt is his ſport, 
A thouſand thinges and more I herelet paſſe to write RR 
Which unto love this wofull man dyd ſpeake in great deſpite. 
On Fortune eke he raylde, he calde her deafe, and blynde, 
Unconſtant, fond, deceitfull, raſhe, unruthfull, and unkynd. 
And to himſelfe he layd a great part of the falt. 
For that he ſlewe and was not ſlaine, in fighting with Tibalt. 
He blamed all the world, and all he did defye, n 
But Juliet for whom he lived, for whom eke would he dye. 
When after raging fits appeaſed was his rage. 
And when his paſſions, powred forth, gan partly to aſſwage, 


"= 


So wiſely did the fryre unto his tale replye, , _ | 
That he {traight cared for his life, that erſt had care to dye. 
Art thou (quoth he) a man? thy ſhape faith, ſo thou art; 
Thy crying, and thy weeping eyes denote a womans hart, 
For manly reaſon is quite from ofthy mynd out-chaſed, _ 
And in her ſtead affections lewd and fancies highly placed: 
do that 1 ſtoode in doute, this howre at the leaſt, _ Ts 
If thou a man or woman wert, or els a brutiſh beaſt, 


A vide man in the midſt of troubles and diſtres 


But wiſdom in adverſitie finde cauſe of quiet joye. 


Still . wayling preſent harme, but ſeekes his harit: 
redres. 8 75 | 
As when the winter flawes with dredful noyſe ariſe, 
And heave the fomy ſwelling waves up to the ſtary lkyes, 

So that the brooſed barke in cruell ſeas bezoſt, 
Diſpayreth ofthe happy haven, in dauuger to be loſt, 
The pylate bold at helme, eryes, mates ſtrike now your ſayle; 
And tornes her ſtemme into the waves that ſtrongly heraflayle; 
Then driven hard upon the bare and wrackefull ſhore, 
In greater daunger to be wrackt than he had been before, 
He fceth his ſhip full right againſt the rocke to ronne, 

But yet he dooth what lyeth in him the perlous rocke to 


ſhonne; og ef 5 

Sometimes the beaten boate, by cunning government. For 
The ancors loſt, the cables broke, and all the tackle ſpent, Lye 
The roder ſmitten of, and over-boord the maſt, \ WI 
Doth win the long-deſyred porte, the ſtormy daunger paſt: WW Th 
But itthe maſter dread, and overpreſt with woe TR Wi 
Begin to wring his handes, and lets the gyding rodder goe, A 
The ſhip rents on the rocke, or ſinketh in the deepe, Ik 
And eke the coward dtenched is:—So, if thou {till beweepe Bu 
And ſeke not how to helpe the chaunges that do chaunce, Af 
Thy cauſe of ſorow ſhall increaſe, thou cauſe of thy Zu 
5 JJ. %%% . tie, If. 
Other account thee wiſe, prove not thyſelfafoole; I t 

| Now put in practiſe leſſons learned ofold in wiſdome's ſchoole; 
The wiſe man faith, beware thou double not thy payne, W 
For one perhaps thou mayſt abyde, but hardly fuffer twaine, Th 
As well we ought to ſeeke thinges hurtfull to decreaſe, | 
As to indeyor helping thinges by ſtudy to increaſe. By 
The prayſe of trew fredom in wiſdomes bondage lyes, | A 
He winneth blame whoſe deedes be fonde, although his woords W 
be wife. ln | | 0 


Sicknes the bodies gayle, greefe, gayle is of the mynd; 
If thou canſt ſcape from heavy greefe, true freedome {halt 
-- + eee Ee Prog re ON 
Fortune can fill nothing ſo full of hearty greefe, 7 
But in the ſamea conſtant mynd finds folace andreleeſc. 

Vertue is alwaies thrall to troubles and annoye, _ 


And they moſt wretched are that know no wretchednes, 
And after great extremity miſhaps ay waxen lefle, 
Like as there is no weale but waſtes away ſomtime, 
So every kynd of wayled woe will were away in time. 


If thou wilt maſter quite the troubles that thee ſpill; 
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Endeavor firſt by reaſons help to maſter witles will. 

A ſondry medſon hath eche ſondry faynt diſeaſe, _ 

But patience, a common ſalve, to every wound geves eaſe, 
The world is alway full of chaunces and of chaunge, -- 


, 


ty 


Wherefore the chaunge of chaunce muſt not ſeem to a wiſe 
man ſtraun ge. e e 


E * 


For tickel Fortune doth, in chaung ing, but her kind, Sy 

zut all her 220 5 cannot chaunge a ſteady conſtant mynd. 3 

Though wavering Fortune toorne from thee her ſmyling face, 

And ſorow ſeke to ſet himſelfe in baniſhd pleaſures place, 

Yet may thy marred ſtate be mended in a whyle, e 

And ſhe eftfones that frowueth now, with pleaſant cheere ſhall 
ſmyle. Pe, 5 5 

For as her happy ſtate no long while ſtandeth ſure, 1 

Even ſo the heavy plight ſhe brings; not alwayes doth endure: 


« 


What nede fo many words to thee that art ſo wyſe? _ 

Thou better canſt adviſe thy ſelfe, then I can thee adviſe, 

Wiſdome, I ſee, is vayne, if thus in time of neede  _ | 

A wiſemans wit unpractiſed doth ſtand him in noReedes ©, 
I know thou haſt ſome cauſe of forow and of care, 6s 

But well I wot thou haſt no cauſe thus frantickly to fare. 

| AﬀeQions foggy miſt thy febled ſight doth blynd; 


6 


4 But it that reaſons beames againe might ſhine into thy myndz N 
If thou wouldſt view thy ſtate with an indifferent eye; 

| | thinke thou wouldſt condemne thy plaint, thy ſighing, and 

4 JJ) 8 : 


With valiant hand thou madeſt thy foe yeld up his bret, ; 

Thou halt eſcaped his ſword and eke the lawes that threates 
deaths.5” 7: PEE F 

By thy eſcape thy frendes are fraughted full of joy, 

And by his death thy deadly foes are laden with annoy. . 

Wilt thou with truſty frendes of pleaſure take ſome part?! 

Or els to pleaſe thy hatefull foes be partner of theyr ſmart? ; 

Why cryeſt thou out on love? why doſt thou blame thy fate ? 

Why doſt thou fo crye after death? thy life why doſt thou hate 

Deſt thou repent the choyſe that thou fo late dydſt chooſe? 

Love is thy lord; thou oughtſt obey and not thy priuce accuſes | 4 

For thou haſt found, thou knoweſt, great favour in his fight, _ 

He graunted thee, at thy requeſt, thy onely harts delight. 

So that the gods invyde the bliſſe thou livedſt in 

To geve to ſuch unthankfull men is folly and a fin. 

Methinke I hear thee ſay, the cruell baniſhment | B 

Is onely cauſe of thy unreſt; onely thou doſt lament ME 

That from thy natife land and frendes thou muſt depart, _ 


Tuforſd to flye from her that hath the keping of thy hart; 5 
LON E EE 7s 
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And ſo oppreft with waight of ſmart that thou doſt feele, 
Thou doſt complaine of Cupids brand, and Fortunes tyrg;,s 
CHIEF dr nay „ - 
Unto a valiant hart there is no banyſhment; | 
All countreys are his native ſoyle beneath the firmament. 
As to the fiſh the ſea, as to the fowle the ayre, EE... 
So is like pleaſant to the wiſe eche place of his repayre. 
Though forward fortune chaſe thee hence into exile, 
With doubled honor ſhall ſhe call thee home within a while, 
_ Admit thou ſhouldſt abyde abrode a year or twayne, ; 
Should ſo ſhort abſence cauſe ſo long and eke ſo greevous Payne? 
| Though thou ne mayſt thy frende: here in Verona fee, 
They are not baviſhd Mantua, where fafely thou mayſt be, 
Thether they may reſort, though thou reſort not hether, 
And there in ſuretie may you talke of your affayres together, 
Yea, but this while, alas! thy Juliet mull thou miſſe, 
The only piller of thy health, and ancor of thy blife, 
Thy heart thouleaveſt with her, when thou doeſt hence depart, 
And in thy breſt inclofed bearſt her tender frendly hart. 
But if thou rew fo much to leave the reſt behinde, 
Wich thought of paſſed joyes content thy uncontented mindey 
So ſhall the mone decreaſe wherewith thy mind doth melt, 
Compared to the heavenly joyes which thou haſt often felt, 
He is toonyſe a weakeling that ſlirinketh at a ſhowre, 
And he unworthy of the ſweete, that taſteth not the ſowre, 


8 n( 
= Call now agayne to mynd thy fyrſt conſuming flame; 15 
1 How didſt thou vainely burn in love of an unloving dame? An 
| HFadſt thou not wel nigh wept quite out thy ſwelling eyne? An 
2 Did not thy parts, fordoon with payne, languiſhe away andpyne? A 
Thoſe greefes and others like were happly overpaſt, An 
And thou in haight of Fortunes wheele well placed at the laſt! W 
From whence thou art now falne, that, rayſed up agayne, Lil 
With greater joy a greater whyle in pleaſure may ſt thou raigne, Fo 
Compare the preſent while with times y-paſt before, So 

Aud thiake that fortune hath for thee great pleaſure yet in : 
| ſtore, on on Th lt OT Too rad grey, Ti 
The whilſt, this little wrong receve thou patiently, TI 

And what of torce muſt needes be done, that do thou willingly. | 
Folly it is to feare that thou canſt uot avoyde, - _ Y 
And madnes to deſyre it much that cannot be enjoyde. T 

Jo geve to Fortune place, not aye deſerveth blame, = 
But {kill it is, according to the times thy ſelfe to frame.“ B 
Whilſt to this fkilfull lore he lent his liſtning cares, * 
His ſighs are ſtopt, aud ſtopped are the conduyts of his teares. 1 
As blackeſt.cloudes are chaſed by winters nimble wynde, 4 


. 


80 have his reaſons chaced care out of his care full mynde. 
Asof a morning fowle enſues an evening fayre; :. 
$ baniſht hgpe returneth home to baniſh his deſpayre. 


Now is affeckions veale removed from his eyes, 


- 2 


e e | „ 

For very ſhame the blood doth flaſhe in both his cheekes, 

He thankes the father for his love, and farther ayde he ſeekes:. 
He ſayth, that ſkilles youth for counſell is unfitte, 

And anger oft with haſtines are joynd to want of witte; 

But ſound adviſe aboundes in hides with horiſh heares, 

For wiſdom is by practiſe wonne, and perfect made by yeares: 
But aye from this time forth his ready bending will! 
Shal be in awe and governed by fryer Lawrences ſkill. 

The governor is now right carefull of his charge, 

To whom he doth wiſely. diſcoorſe of his affayres at large. 
He tells him how he ſhall depart the towne unknowne, 


How he ſhall gyde himſelfe, how he ſhall ſeeke to winne 
The frendſhip of the better ſort, how warely to crepe in 
The favour of the Mantuan prince, and how he may 
Appeaſe the wrath of Eſcalus, and wipe the fault away 

The choller of his foes by gentle meanes taſſuage, _ 

Or els by force and practiſes to bridle quite theyr rage: 

And laſt he chargeth him at his appoynted howre 

Togoe with manly mery cheere unto his ladies bowre, _ 
And there with holeſome woordes to ſalve her ſorowes ſmartz 
And torevive, if nede require, her faint and dying hart. 
The old mans woords have filld with joy our Romeus breſt, 
And eke the old wyves talke hath ſet our Julliets hart at reſt; 
Whereto may I compare, o lovers, thys your day? 
Like dayes the painefull mariners are wonted to aſſay: 

For, beat with tempeſt great, when they at length eſpye 


To cleare the ſhadowde earth by clearenes of his face, 


! i We LPS CO EA, 
Yea they aſſure them ſelfe, and quite behind theyr backe 


_ wracke; 


The heavens large are clad with cloudes as darke as hell, 


— 
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He ſeeth the path that be muſt walke, and reaſon makes bin by : 


(Both mindeful of his frendes ſafetie, and carefull of his owne} _ 


Some little beame of Phœbus light, that perceth through the 
They hope that dreadles they ſhall ronne the remnant of theyr N 
They caſt all doute, and thanke the gods for ſcaping of the 


But ſtraight the boyſterous windes with greater fury blowe, 
And over boord the broken maſt the ſtormy blaſtes doe throwez 


And twice as hye the ſtriving waves begin to roare and ſwell; 
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With . daungers dred the men are vexed more, 


In greater perill of theyr life then they had been before: be 
The golden ſonne was gonne to lodge him in the weſt, Bl 
The full moon eke in yonder ſouth had ſent moſt. men to ref; Wil (50 h 
When reſtles Romeus and reſtles Juliet 72 
In woonted ſort, by woonted meane, in Juliets chamber met. And 
And from the windowes top downe had he leaped ſcarce, That 
When ſhe with armes outſtretched wide ſo hard did lin For 

| 55 embrace, 23 or 
That wel nigh had the ſprite (not forced by dedly force) Bot 
Flowne unto death, before the time abandoning the corce, Prak 
Thus muet ſtoode they both the eyght part of an howre, The 


And both would ſpeake, but neither had of ſpeaking any povrez 
But on his breſt her hed doth joyleſſe Juliet lay, 


And on her lender necke his chyn doth ruthfull Romeus ſlay, Gf: 
Theyr ſcalding ſighes aſcend, and by theyr cheekes downe fall Tol 
Theyr trickling teares, as chriftall cleare, but bitterer lar then Beſe 
REST | PEELED 

ö Then ho end the careſs which both they lived in, * 
Dyd kiſſe his love, and wiſely thus hys tale he dyd begin: 

0 My Juliet, my love, my onely hope and care, vet 
To you I purpoſe not as now with length of woordes declare Tha 
The diverſenes and eke the accidents ſo ſtraunge e dot 

Of fray le unconſtant Fortune, that delyteth lil] in channget Th: 
Who in a moment heaves her frendes up to the height To 
Of her fuift- turning lippery wheele,then fleetes her frend{ai An. 

Nraight.- - An 
| O wondrous chaunge! even with the twinkling of an eye Wi 

Whom. erſt her ſelfe had raſhly ſet in pleafant place fo hye, Ar. 

The ſame in great deſpyte downe hedlong doth ſhe throwe, To 

Andwhile ſhe treades, and ſpurneth at the lofty ſtate layde loue. WI 
More ſorow doth ſhe ſhape within an howers ſpace, Th: 
Then pleaſure in an hundred yeares ; ſo geyſon is her grace, Ar 
The proofe whereof in me, alas! too playne apperes, My 

Whom tenderly my carefull frendes have folterd with ny Fo 

Gs TE Di 

In proſperous hygh degree, mayntained ſo by Des, Na 
That, as your ſelfe dyd ſee, my foes envyde my noble ſtate. Ly 
One thing there was 1 did above the reſt deſyre, He 
To which as to thefovereign good by hope I would aſpyre, Ar 
Thatby our mariage meane we might within a while 01 
(To work our perfect happenes) our parents reconcile : W 

That fafely ſo we might, not ſtopt by ſturdy ſtrife, _ $0 
VUnto the bounds that God hath ſet de forth our pleaſant ye T! 

But now,alack ! too ſoone my bliſſe is over blowne, 


And uplide downe my Purpoſe and my e are throwne, 


And ſo to breake her lender necke with all the bodies waight, 
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And driven from my frendes, of ſtraungers muſt T crave _ 
0 graunt it God) from daungers dread thatl may ſuretie have. 
for loe, henceforth I muſt wander in landes unknowne, | 
80 hard I finde the prince's doome) exyled from myne owne. 
Which thing I have thought good to ſet before your eyes, ty 
And to exhortyou now to proove yourſelfe a woman wiſe; 6 
That patiently you beare my abſent long abo. | | 

For what above by fatall dome decreed is, that God“ 


And more than this to ſay, it ſeemed, he was bent, . 


| ut juliet in dedly greefe, with brackiſh tears beſprent, 
Brake of his tale begonne, and whilſt his ſpeech he ſtayde, 


Theſe ſelfeſame woordes, or like to theſe, with dreery cheere 
f 8 e 
„Why Romeus, can it be, thou haſt ſo hard a hart, | 
do farre removed from ruth, ſo farre from thinking on my ſmart, 
To leave me thus alone, thou cauſe of my diſtreſſe, 
Beſeged with ſo great a campe of mortall wretchedneſle ; 
That every howre now and moment ina day 
A thouſand times Death bragges, as he would reave my lyfe 
)) er (ent y 3 
Yet ſuch ĩs wy miſhap, O cruell deſtinyx ee! 
That ſtill I lyve, and wiſh for death, but yet ean never dye 
do that juſt cauſe L have to thinke, as ſeemeth me, 5 
That froward Fortune did of late with eruel Death agree, 
To lengthen lothed lyfe, to pleaſure in my payne, 


= 


And triumph in my harme,as in the greateſt hoped gayne. 


And thou, the inſtrument of Fortunes cruell will, 

Without whoſe ayde'ſhe can no way her tyrans luſt fulfill, 

Art not a whit aſhamde (as-farre as I can ſee). 5 

To caſt me of, when thou haſt culld the better part of me. 

Whereby alas! to ſoone, I, ſeely wretch, do prove. : 
That all the auncient ſacred laws of frendſhip and of love T.. 
Are quelde and quenched quite, ſince he on whom alway yx gs! 
My cheefe hope and my ſteady truſt was woonted ſtill to ſay, 

Tor whom Lam becomme unto myſelfe a for.. 

Diſdayne th me, his ſtedfaſt frend, and ſkornes my friendſhip ſo. 

Nay Romeus, nay, thou mayſt of two thinges hooks the one, 

Eyther toſee thy caſtaway, as ſoone as thou art gone 

Hedlong to throw her ſelfe downe from the windowes haight, 


Or ſuffer her to be companion of thy payne, | Fe: 

Where ſo thou go (Fortune thy gyde); tyll you retourne againe. 

do wholy into thine transformed is my hart, „„ 
hat even as oft as Ido thinke that thou and I ſhall part, 

do oft, methinkes, my life withdrawes it ſelfe awayͤe, 


vs 
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| Which I retaine to no end els but to the end I may 


If ever tender pity. yet were lodgde in gentle breſt, 


| Receve me as thy ſervant, and the fellow of thy ſmart: 
Thy abſence is my death, thy fight ſhall geve me lyfe, 
But if perhaps thou ſtand in dred to lead me as a wyfe, 


Or doſt thou ſtand in doute that I thy wife ne can 5 
By ſervice pleaſure thee as much, as may thy hyred man? 
Or is my loyalte of both accompted leſſes 5 
Perhaps thou fearſt leſt I for gayne forſake thee in diſtreſſe. 
What! hath my bewty now no povre at all on you. 
Whoſe brightnes, force, and prayſe, ſometime up to the ſkyes 


My teares, my frendſhip and my pleaſures donne of olde, on 


The wildnes of her looke, her cool 
The woorſt of all that might betyde to her, he gan to dred; 
And once agayne he dyd in armes his Juliet take, 


And for the fervent friendſhips ſake that thou doſt owe to mee, 
At once theſe fanſies vayne out of thy mynd roote out, 
Except, perhaps, unto thy blame, thou fondly go about 
Jo haſten forth my death, and to thine owne to ronne, 


For, but thon change thy mynde, (I do foretell the end) 
Thon ſhalt nndoo thyſelfe for aye, and me thy truſty frend. 


And in his rage ſo narowly he will purſue us both, 


In ſpite of ail thy foes thy preſent partes enjoye, 
And in diſtres to beare with thee the half of thine annoye. 
Wheretore, in humble fort, Romeus, I make requeſt, 


O, let it now have place toreſt within thy hart; 


Art thou all counſelleſſe? canſt thou no ſhift deviſe? It. 
What letteth but in other weede I may my ſelfe diſguyſe? (911 


What, ſhall I be the firſt? hath none done fo ere this, 


To ſcape the bondage of theyr frends ? thyſelfe can aunſyer, 


yes. 


* 


you blew N | 
Shall they be quite forgote in dede?”—When Romeus dyd 

bchold 3 ds wn no 7 
ler pale and ded, 


- * 


And kiſt her with a loving kyſſe, and thus to her he ſpake: 

Ah Juliet, (quoth he) the miſtres of my hart. 

For whom, even now, thy ſervant doth abyde in dedly ſmart, 
Even for the happy dayes which thou deſyreſt to ſee, 


Which Natures law and wiſdoms lore teach every wight te 
__ © ſhonne, | ES = | 


For why D thy abſence knowne, thy father will be wroth, 


That we ſhall trye in vayne to ſcape away by flight, 
Ani vainely ſeeke a loorking place to hyde us from his ſights 


Shaln we, found out and caught, quite voyde of ſtrong defence 


Teul cruelly he puniſhed for thy departure hence 3 


wer, 
\ 


Al) 
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\ 25araviſher, ton as a carclen childe, 


Jas 2 man that doth defile, thou as a mayde fas 1 
Thinking to lead in eaſe a long contented life. ' 
Shall ſhort our dayes by . death but if, my loving | 


wife, 


Thou baniſh from thy mynde two foes that counſell hath, 35 
(That wont to hinder ſound adviſe) raſhe haſtines and wrath; 
| Ifthou be bent to obey the love of reaſons {kill, 


And wiſely by her princely powre ſuppreſſe rebelling will, 


| If thou our ſafetie ſeeke, more then thine own delight, 


(Since ſuretie ſtandes 1 in parting, and thy plealures growe of 
| ſight,) 
Forbeare the cauſe of joy, and ſuffer "7 while, 


80 ſhall 1 ſafely live abrode, and ſafe torne from exile: : 


So ſhall no flanders blot thy ſpotles life diſtayne, _ 

So ſhall thy kinſmen be unſtyrd, and 1 exempt from payne. 

And thinke thou not, that aye the cauſe of care ſhall laſt; 

Theſe ſtormy broyles ſhall der e much like a winters 
blaſt. . 928 * 

For Fortune chaungeth more then ickel fantaſie; 'F 

In nothing Fortune conſtant is ſave in unconftancie, 

Her haſty ronning wheele is of a reſtleſs coorſe, _ 


5 That turnes the clymers hedlong e To better to the: 


woorſe, 
And thoſe that are beneth ſhe heaveth up agayne 145 
So we ſhall riſe to pleaſures mount, out of the pit of payne, 
Ere foure monthes overpaſſe, ſuch order will I take, 


And by my letters and my frendes ſuch meanes I mynd 1 to 7 5 


make, 
That of my wandring r race ended ſhal be the toyle, 
And I cald home with honor great unto my native ſoyle. 
But if I be condemned to wander ſtill in thrall, 
I will returne to you, mine owne, befall what may befall. 
Aud then by ſtrength of frendes, and with a mighty hand, 
From Verone will I carry thee into a foreign lande; 


Not in mans weede diſguyſd, oz as one fcarcely 5 - 


But as my wife and onely feere, in garment of thyne owne. 
Wherefore repreſſe at once the paſſions of thy hart, 


And where there is no cauſe of greefe, cauſe hopet to. heale thy. 


ſmart. 


1 of this one thyng has may ft well 1 Pee, 


That nothing els but onely "ROY ſhall ſunder me from thee,” E” 
The reaſons that he made did ſeeme of ſo great waight, | 
And 1 with her ſuch force. that the to him gan en 
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Deere Syr, nought els wiſh I but to obey your will; 
But ſure where ſo you go, your hart with me ſball tarry ſtill, 
As ligne and certaine pledge, tyll here I ſhall you fee, 
Ol all the powre that over you your ſelte did graunt to me; 
And in his ſtead take myne, the gage of my good will; — 
One promeſle crave I at your hand, that graunt me to fulfill; 
Fayle not to let me have, at fryer Lawrence hand. 
The tydinges of your health, aud howe your doutfull caſe ſhall Wh To! 
And all the wery whyle that youſhall ſpend abrode. Ane 
Cauſe me from time to time to know the place of your abode,” | 
His eyes did guſh aut teares, a ſigh brake from his breſt, 
When he did graunt and with an othe did vowe to kepe the hef}, 
Thus theſe two lovers paſſe awaye the wery night, 
In payne and plaint, not, as they wont, in pleaſure and delight, 
But now, ſomewhat too ſoone, in fartheſt eaſt aroſe | 
Fayre Lucifer, the golden ſtarre that lady Venus choſe ; 
Whoſe courſe appoynted is with ſpedy race to ronne, | 
A meſſenger of dawning daye, and of the ryſing ſonne. 
Then freſh Aurora with her pale and filver glade 


, o 


* 


Did cleare the ſkies, and from the earth had chaſed ougly ſhade, - 
When thou ne lookeſt wide, ye cloſely doſt thou winke, 
When Phabus from pur hemiſphere in weſterne wave doth 
, d ng rn.” — ve. „„ 
What cooller then the heavens do ſhew unto thine eyes, 
The ſame, or like, ſaw Romeus in fartheſt eaſterne ſkies, 

As yet he ſawe no day, ne could he call it night, | 
With equall force decreafing darke fought with increaſing light, 
Then Romeus in armes his lady gan to folde, « f 

With frendly kiſſe, and ruthfully ſhe gan her knight beholde. 

With folemne othe they both theyr ſorrowfull leave do take; 
They 8 no ſtormy troubles ſhall theyr ſteady friendſhip 

. CET ting os „„ > | 


hen carefull Romeus agayne to cell retoornes, 


And in her chaumber ſecretly our joyles Juliet moornes. 

. Now hugy cloudes of care, of ſorow, and of dread, ENT 
The clearnes of theyr gladſome harts hath wholy overſpread. 
When golden-creſted Phœbus boſteth him in ſky, 
And under earth, to ſcape revenge, his dedly foe doth flye, 
Then hath theſe lovers day an ende, theyr night begonne, 
For eche of them to other is as to the world the ſoune. 

The dawning they ſhall ſce, ne ſommer any more, | | 
But black+faced night with winter rough ah! beaten over ſores 


The wery watch diſcharged did bye them home to ſlepe, 


ht, 


e 


t. 


a wo 0 
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The warders, and the frowtes were charged theyr plac and. 
courle to kepe, / 


And Verone gates awide the porters had ſet open. 


When Romeus had of hys affayres with fryer Lawrence ſpoken, ; | 
Warely he walked forth, unknowne of frendorfoe, 


Clad like a merchant venterer, from top even to the toe. 
He ſpurd apace, and came, withouten ſtoppe or ſtay, 


To Mantua gates, where lighted downe, he ſent his man W 55 


With woordes of comfort to his old afflicted ſyre; 

And ſtraight, in mynde to ſojourne 9 a | lodging doth he 
| hyre, 

And with the nobler ſort he doth himſelfe ac quaynt, MY 


And of his open wrong receaved the duke doth heare his gar 0 x 


He practiſeth by frendes for pardon of exile,; 

The whilft, he ſeeketh every way his forowes ta begyle. 
But who forgets the cole that burneth in his breſt? 
Alas! his cares denye his hart the ſweete deſyred reſt; ; 
No time findes he of myrth, he fyndes no place of j joy. 
But every thing occaſion gives of ſorowe and annoye. 
For when in toorning ſkies the heavens lamps are light, 


And from the other hemiſphere fayre Phœbus chaſeth night, 


When every man and beaſt hathreſt from payneful toyle, | 
Then in the breſt of Romeus his paſſions gin to boyle. 


Then doth he wet with teares the cowche whereon he lyes, INJ 
And then his ſighes the chaumber fill, and out aloude he ries | 


Againſt the reſtles ſtarxes i in rolling tkies that raunge, 
Againſt the fatal ſiſters three, and Fortune full of chaunge. 5 
Eche night a thouſand times he calleth for the day, 


He thinketh Titans reſtleſs ſteedes of reſtines do ſlay; _ 


Or that at length they have ſome bayting place found out, ; 
Or, gyded yll, have loft theyr way and wandred farre about. 
While thus in ydell thoughts the wery time he ſpendeth, 


The night hath end. but not with night the 2285 of night. he. 


endeth. 
Is he accompanied? is he in place alone? 
In cumpany he wayles his harme, apart he maketh mone; 


For if his feeresrejoyce, what cauſe hathheto Joy, . 
That wanteth ſtill his cheefe delight, while they theyr loves 55 


enjoye? 


But if with heavy re they ſhew thelriawad orceſe; 
He wayleth moſt his wretchednes that is of wretches cheefe. 


When he doth heare abrode the prayfe of ladies blowne, 


Within histhoughtheſcorneth them, and doth prefer his one. 


When pleaſant ſonges he heares, wheile others do rejoyce, 
The ee of muficke doth ſtyrre p his . 9 85 
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But if in Bene place he walke ſome where alone, : 
The place iifelte and ſecretnes redoubleth all his mone, 


Then ſpeakes he to-the beaſtes, to, feathered fowles and trees, | 


Unto the earth, the cloudes, and what ſo beſide he ſees, 
\ To them he ſheweth his ſmart, as though they reaſon had, 


Eche thing may cauſe his nie, but ene may make him 
glad. 


And wery of the world agayne he lie night. 


The ſunne he curſeth, and the howre when firſt his * ſax 


light. 
And as the night and day tert erte do age, 


Zo doth our Romeus nightly cares for cares of day exchaunge. 


In abſence of her knight the lad y no way could 


eps trewce betweene her Werkes and her, though nere ſe 


ffayne ſhe would; 

And though with greater payne ſhe cloked ſorowes ſmart, 

Yet did her paled face diſcloſe the paſſions of her hart. 
Her ſighing every howre, her weeping every where, 

Her recheles heede of meate, of ſlepe, and wearing of her geare, 
The carefull mother markes; then of herhelth afrayde, | 
Becauſe the greefes Der ſtill, thus to her child ſhe Hyde: 
Deere daughter, if youſhoulde long languiſhe in this ſort, 


I ſtand in doute that over-Toone your ſorowes will make ſhort 


* Your loving fathers life and myne, that love you more 


Then our owne propre breth and lyfe. Brydel henceſonh 


| therefore 

Vour greefe and payne, yourſelf on joy your thought to ſet, 
For time it is that now. you ſhould our Tybalts death forget. 
Of whom ſince God hath claymd the life that was but lent, 
He is in bliſſe, ne is there cauſe why you ſhould thus lament; 
| You gannot call him backe with teares and ſhrikinges ſhrill: 
It is a falt thus ſtill to grudge at Gads appoynted will,” 

The ſeely ſoule hath now no longer powre to fayne, | | 


No longer could ſhe hide her harme, but aunſwered thus agayne, 


With heavy broken ſighes, with viſage pale andded : 


„Madame, the laſt of Tybalts teares a great while ince I ſhed; 


Whoſe ſpring hath been ere this ſo laded out by me, 


That empty quite and moyſtureles I geſſe it now to be. 
$0 that my payned hart by conduytes of the eyne 


No more henceforth las wont it was) ſhall guſh forth dropping | 


| bryne,” 
The . mother knew not 1 1 1 ment, 


And loth to vexe her chylde by woordes, her ee e warely 


, hent. 
But when from howre to ohowre, from morow 10 the morow, 


| 


1 


e. 
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Sill n more and more ſhe faw increaf her daughter wonted 


ſorrow, 


All meanes ſhe fought of her and houſhol@folke to know - 


The certain roote whereon her greefe and N mone doth 
Wo growe. 
But lo, ſhe hath in vayne ke time Cation | 


Wherefore without all meaſure is her hart tormented ſore, 
And fith herſelfe could not fynde out the cauſe of. care, 


She thought it good to tell the ſyre how ill this childe did fare, | 


And when ſhe ſaw her time, thus to herfeere ſhe ſayde : 


«« Syr, if you marke our daughter well, — countenance of the | 
1 MAYOEs-- _ 
And how ſhe fareth ſince that Tybalt unto Synch . 
Before his time, forſt by his foe, did yeld his living breath, 
Her face ſhall ſeeme ſo chaunged, her doynges eke ſo e 


That you will greatly wonder at ſo great and ſodain chaunge. 


Not onely ſhe forbeares her meate, her drinke and fleepe, 
But now ſhe tendeth nothing els but to lament and 8 . 


No greater joy hath ſhe, nothing contents her hart 


So much, as in the chaumber cloſe to ſhut her ſelfe apart: 'S | 
Where ſhe doth ſo torment her poore afflicted mynde,, 


| That much in daunger ſtandes her IT, e 8 ſhe 


finde. 7 


bun. out alas! 1 ſee not how: it mar be founds. | 


Unleſſe that fyrſt we might TAR whence her ſorowes thus | 


abounde. 4 


For though with buſy care 1 have employde my wit, 


And uſed all the wayes IL have to learne the truth of it, 


Neither extremitie ne gentle meanes could boote; 

She hydeth cloſe within her breſt her ſecret ſorowes roote. 
This was my fyrſt conceite, —that all her ruth arole 
Out of her cooſin Tybalts death, late flayne of dedly foes. 
But now my hart doth hold a new repugnant thought; 


Somme greater thing, not Tybalts death, RIS chaunge | in how 


hath wrought. 


Her ſelfe aſſured me that many days agoe | | 7 
She ſhed the laſt of Tybalis teares; which DEW; . me o | 


That I then could not geſſe what thing els might her greeve: 


But now at length I have bethought me; and Ido beleve 


The only crop and roote of all my daughters payne 
1s erudging envies faynt diſeaſe; perhaps ſhe doth diſdayne 


I 0 ſee in wedlocke yoke the moſt part of her feeres, 
Whilſt only ſhe unmarried doth loſe ſo many yeres. 


And more perchaunce ſhe thinkes you mynd to kepe hero : 


wv herefore * doth ſhe WEAare TIE ſelfe away with * 


g So ſhall you baniſh care out of your daughters breſt, 
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Therefore, deere Syr, in tyme, le on your daughter ruth: 

For why ? a brickle thing is glaſſe, and frayle is ſkillefſe Youth, 
Joyne her at once to ſomme in linke of mariage,. 

That may be meete for our degree, and much about her age: 


So we her parentes, in our age, ſhall live in quiet reſt,” 
Whereto gan eaſely her huſband to agree, 
And to the mothers ſkilfull talke thus firaightway aunſwered be: 
% Oft have I thought, deere wite, of all theſe things ere this, 
But. evermore my mynd me gave, it ſhould not be 1 5 
By farther Jeyſure had a huſband to provyde: 1 
Scarce ſaw ſhe yet full ſixte en yeres, —too yong to be a ble | 
But fince her ſtate doth ſtande on termes fo perilous, 
And that a mayden daughter is a treaſure daungerous, 
Wich ſo great ſpeede I will endeavour to procure | 
A huſband for our daughter yong, her ſicknes faynt to cure, 
That you ſhall reſt content, fo warely will I chooſe, 
Aud ſhe recover ſoone enough the time ſhe ſeemes to looſe, 
The whilſt ſeeke you to learne, if ſhe in any part 
| Already hath, unware to us, fixed her frendly hart; SL, 
Leſt we have more reſpect to houor and to-welth, 
Then to our danghters quiet lyfe, and to her happy helth i : 
Whom [do hold as deere as thapple of myne eye, 
And rather wiſh in poore eſtate and daughterles to dye, 
Then leave my goodes and her y-thrald to ſuch a one, 
Whoſe chorliſh Sealing, (Lonce dead) ſhould be her cauſe of | 
mone e- | 
This pleaſant nunſwer heard, the lady partes agayne, 
Aud Capilet, the maydens ſyre, within a day or twayne, 
Confkerreth with his frendes for mariage of his daughter; | 
And AP 5 there were, with Sul: care that ſought 


Both, for 1. may yden was us well-msped, Vong wal fayre,” 
As alſo well brought up, and wiſe ; her fathers onely heyre. 
Emong the reſt was one inflamde with her defyre, 

Who county Paris cleeped was; an earle he had to ſyre. 

Of all the ſuters hym the father lyketh beſt, 

And eaſely unto the earle he maketh his beheſt, . 

| Both of his owne good will, and of his frendly ayde, 
| To win his wyfe unto his will, and to perſuade the mayde. 
The wyfe dyd joy to heare the joyful huſband ſay 
How happy $6.) how meetea match,he had found out that day; 
Ne did ſhe ſeeke to hyde her joyes within her hart, 

But ſtraight the hyeth to Juliet; to her ſhe telles, apart, 

What happy alke, by meane of her, was pat no Walter 
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1 the wooing Paris ind her carefull loving father, 
The perſon of te man, the features of his face, 


Sor 


His yombiull yeres, his 1 01 and his yore and feemely 3 


grace, 


Wich curious woordes ſhe payntes before her davghters eyes, 
And then with ſtore of vertues prayſe ſhe heaves him tothe 
* ſkyes. 9 

She vauntes his race, ud gyftes chat Fortune did him geve, 


Whereby ſhe ſay ih, both ſhe and hers in great delight ſhall lives 


When Juliet conceved her parentes whole entent, 

| Whereto both love and reaſons right forbod her to aſſent, 
Within herfelfe ſhe thought rather than be forſworne, | 
With horſes wilde her tender partes aſunder ſhould be torne, 
Not now, with baſhful brow, in wonted wiſe, ſhe ſpake, 


But with unwonted boldnes firajght into theſe ALL the. 


brake : | 
Madame, I matvell much; that you ſo lavaſſe are 


Of me your childe, your jewell once, your onelyj joy ans care, My 


As thus to yelde me upatpleaſure ofanother, 

Before you know if I do lyke or els miſlike my lover. 2 
Doo what you lift ; but yet of this aſſure you ſtill, . 
If you do as you ſay you will, I yelde not there untill; 
For had 1 choyſe of twayne, fatre rather would I chooſe 


My part of all your goodes and eke my breath aid ly fe to fools, 5 


Then graunt that he poſſeſs of me the {malleſt . 
Fyrſt, weary of my painefull lyfe, my cares ſhall kill my kart 
Els will I peree my breſt with cbarpe and bloody knife; 
And you, my mother, ſhall becomme the murdreſſe of my lyfe, 
In gevingmeto him whom 1 ne can, ne may, 


| Ne ought, to love: e on knees, deere mother, I you 


| 2 ray, © FF — 
To let me live henceforth, as I have lived Were ; 


| Ceaſe all your troubles for my lake, and care for me no more; ; 


But ſuffer Fortune feerce to worke on me her will, 

In her it lyeth todo me boote, in her itlyeth to tilt. 

For whilſt you for the beſt deſyre to place me fo, | 
You haſt away my lingring death, and double all my woe." F 


So deepe this e made the forrowes downe to linke 


Into the mothers e that ſhe ne e knoweth what to thinke | 


- + &*'7 


| | 56155. 5 7 
And, nigh . HR feife, her bulband bath ſhe Parry : 

She telles him all; ſhe doth forget ne yet ſhe hydeth ought. | 

The teſty 1 man, "RoW; cl, without * 1 
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gendes forth his folke! in haſte for her, and bye ds them take th 


leyſure; 
Ne on her tears or plaint at all to have RY | 


Zut, if they cannot with her will, to bring the mayde eters : 


The meſſage heard, they part, to fetch that they muſt ket, 
And willingly with them walkes forth obedient Juliet. 
Arrived in the place, when ſhe her father ſaw, 


Of whom, as muchas duety would, the daugh ter Hloode! in awt, 


The ſervantes ſent away (the mother thought it meete), 
The wofull daughter all bewept fell groveling at his feete, 
Which ſhe doth waſh with teares as ſhe thus groveling lyes ; 
So faſt and eke ſo plenteoully-diftill they from her eyes: 

When ſhe to call for grace her mouth doth thinke to open, 
Muet ſhe is; for ſighes and ſobs her fearefull talke have broken, 

The ſyre, 00 ſwelling wroth her teares could not aſſwage, 

With bery eyen, and ſkarlet cheekes, thus ſpake her in his rage 

(Whilſtruthfully ſtood by the maydens mother mylde): 

„Liſten (quoth he} unthankfull r. thou diſobedient childe; 

Haſt thou ſo ſoone let lip out of thy mynde the woord, _ 

That thou ſo often times haſt heard rehearſed at my el 

How much the Romayne youth of parentes ſtoode in awe, 


: And eke what powre upon err ſeede the parentes had by 


5 lawe? 
5 Whom they not onely might pledge, 3 and ſell, 


(When ſo they ſtoode i in e but more, if children did 
rebell, 


The parentes had the powre of lyfe uy ſodayn Sack 
What if thoſe good men ſhould agayne receve the living breth? 


In how ſtraight bondes would they thy ſtubborne body bynde? 
What weapons would they ſeeke for thee | ? what torments 


would they fynde, 

To chaſten, if they ſaw the lewdneſs of thy wie; ds. 
Thy great unthankfulneſs to me, and ſhamefull ſturdy ſryfe; 
Such care thy mother had, ſo deere thou wert to mee, 
That! with long and earneſt ſute provyded have for thee, 
One of the greateſt lordes that wonnes about this towne, 
And for his many vertues ſake a man of great renowne. 
Of whom both thou and 1 unworthy are too much, 
So rich ere long he {hal be left, his fathers welth is ſuch; 
Such is the noblenes and honor of the race 
From whence his father came: and yet thou playeſt in this 

| | caſe | 
The dainty foole and finbborte gyrle; far. want 'of ill 
Thou doſt refuſe thy offered weale, and diſobey my will. 
Even by his firength I ſweare, that ſyrſt did Os ly fe. 


2 


ce. 


s 
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and gave bs in my Youth the frength to bet thee on my 
wyfe, 

Onleſſe by Wenſday next thou bend as I am u bent. 

And at our caſtle cald Freetowne thou freely do allen 


Jo Countie Paris fute, and promiſe to agree 


To whatſoever then ſhall pane twixt him, my wite, and me. | 
Not only will I geve all that I have away | 

From thee, to thoſe that ſhall me love, me honor, and d obay, 
But alſo to ſo cloſe and to ſo hard a gayle 


1 ſhall thee wed, for all thy life, that ſure thou ſhale not fayls | 


Athouſand times a day to wiſhe for ſodayn death, 


And curſe the day and howre when kyrſt thy: lunges 1 7 0 


thee breath. 


Adviſe thee well, and ſay that thot are warned now, 


And thinke not that pon in Porte, e or or as to > break my 
For were it not  thatTto Counte Paris gave 

My fayth, which I muſt keepe unfalſt, my honor FA to Weg 
Ere thou go hence, my ſelve would ſee thee chaſined e, 


That thou ſhouldſt once for all be taught thy dutie Bow to 


knowe; 


And what revenge of olde che angry tyres did ade” 


4 


Agaynſt theyre children that rebeld, and ENS ther elf 


unkinde.“ 


Theſe ſayde, the olde man fraight i is gone in haſte. away "7 
Ne for his daughters aunſwere would the teſty father 18 


And after him his wyfe doth follow out of doore, 


And there they leave theyr chidden childe e upon the 


floor. 
Then ſhe that oſt had ſeene the fiery of her ſyre, 
Dreading what wager. come of his rage,nould farther are his 
re. 
Unto het chaumber the withdrew her ſelfe aparte, | 
Where ſhe was wonted to unlode the ſorowes of her hart. 
There did ſhe not ſo much buſy her eyes in fleping, 


As (overpreſt with reſtles nee in en, booteles- 


3 weeping. 7 


- The faſt falling. of teares IIA not har teares decreaſe, | 
Ne, by the powring forth of playnt, the cauſe of plaint to ceaſe, 


So thatto thend the mone and forow may decaye, 


The beſt is that ſhe ſe eke ſomme meane to take the cauſe away. 


Her wery bed betyme the woful wight forſakes, 


And to faint Frauncis church, to maſſe, her way deyoutly takes. 
The fryer forth is calde ; ſhe prayes kim heare her ſhei ift; 


Dey otion is in ſo youg yeres a rare and pretious gyft. 
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When on her tender knees the daynty lady kneeles, 
In . " powre foorth all the greefe that inwardly ſb 
Wich ſfighes and ſalted teares her ſhriving doth beginne, 
Por ſhe of wp ſorowes hath to ſpeake, and nor of ſinne. 
Her voyce With piteous playnt was made already horce, 
Aud haſty ſohs, when ſhe would ſpeake, brake of her woordeg 
pPpekkorce. . A 
But as ſhe may, peace meale, ſhe powreth in his lappe 
The mariage newes, a miſchefe new, prepared by miſhappe; 
Her parentes promiſe erſt to Counte Paris paſt; e 
Her fathers threats ſhe telleth him, and thus concludes at laſt ; 
« Once was I wedded well; ne will I wedagainez; _ 
For ſince I know I may not be the wedded wyfe of twaine, 
(For I am bound to have one God, one fayth, one make,) 
My purpoſe is as ſoone as I ſhallhence my jorney take, 
With theſe two handes, which joyude unto the heavens l 
7 ſtrerch, | „ . 
The haſty death which I defyre, un to my ſelfe to reach. 
This day, O Romeus, this day, thy wofull wife _ 


Will bring the end of all her cares by ending carefull 15. | 


So my departed ſprite ſhall witnes to the ſkye, 
And eke my blood unto the earth beare record, how that I 
Have kept my fayth unbroke, ſtedfaſt untq my frend.” _ 
When thys her heavy tale was told, her vowe eke at an ende, 
Her gaſing here and there, her feerce and ſtaring looke, 
Did witnes that ſome lewd attempt her hart had undertooke. 
Whereat the fryeraſtonde, and gaſtfully afrayde 
Leſt the by Lode perfourme her woord, thus much to her he 
; ſayde: e RE ny +, v% Thy . 
« Ah! Lady Juliet, what nede the wordes you ſpake? 
I pray you, graunt me one requeſt, for bleſſed Maries fake. 


Meaſure ſomewhat your greefe, hold here a while your peace, 


Whilft I bethinke me of your cafe, your plaint and ſorowes 
1 ceaſe. 5 1 ee 
Such comfort will I geve you, ere you part from hence, 
Aud for thaſſaults of Fortunes yre prepare ſo ſure defence, 
So holeſome falye will I for your afflictions fynde, 
That you ſhall hence depart againe with well contented 
e mynde.,” VVV 

His wordes have chafed ſtraight out of her hart deſpayre, 


Her blacke and ougly dredfull thoughts by hope are waxen 


80 ii now hath left her there alone, 
And he out of the church in haſte is tothe chaumber gonne; 
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Whete ſundry thoughtes within his carefull head aryſe; 


| The old mans foreſight divers dontes hath ſet before his eyes. | 


His conſcience one while condemns it for a finne - i 
To let her tak e Paris to ſpouſe, ſince he him ſelfe hath byn 
The chefeſt cauſe that ſhe unknown to father or mother. 
Nor five monthes paſt, in that ſelfe place was wedded to another. 
An other while an hugy heape of daungers dred  _ 
His reſtles thoughts hath heaped up within his troubled hed: 
Even of iiſelfe thattempte he judgeth perilous; 
The execution eke he demes ſo much more daungerons,. 
That to a womans grace he muſt him ſelfe commit, 


That yong is, {imple and unware, for waighty affayres unfit. 


For, it ſhe fayle in ought, the matter publiſhed, | 
Both ſhe and Romeus were undonne, him ſelfe eke puniſhed. 


When too and fro in mynde he dyvers thoughts had caſt, 
With tender pity and with ruth his hart was wonne at laſt ; 


He thought he rather would in hazard ſet his fame, 


Then ſuffer ſuch adultery. Reſolving on the ſame, 
Out of his cloſer ſtraight he tooke a little glaſſe, 8 
And then with double haſt retornde where woful Juliet was; 


Whom he hath found wel nigh in traunce, ſcarce drawing 


breath, : e | 
Attending ſtill to heare the newes of ly fe or els of death. 


Ofwhom he did enquire of the appoynted day 
„On Wenſday next, (quoth Juliet) ſo doth my father lay, 


I muſt geve my conſent; but, as I do remember. 
Theſolemne day of mariage is the tenth day of September.“ 


1 Deere daughter, (quoth the fryer) of good cheere ſec thou 


e, 


Tor loe! ſaindt Frauncis of his grace hath ſhewde a way to me, 


By which I may both thee and Romeus together, 

Out of the bondage which you feare, aſſuredly deliver. 

Even from the holy font thy huſbaud have 1 knowne, 

And, ſince he grew in yeres, have kept his counfels as myne 
owne, ED „„ 

For from his youth he would unfold to me his hart, 

And often have I cured him of anguiſh and of ſmart: 

I knowe that by deſert his frendſhip I have wonne, 

And him do holde as deere, as if he were my propre ſonne, 

Wherefore my frendly hart can not abyde that he _ 

Should wrongfully in oughte be harmde, if that it lay in me 

Jo right or to revenge the wrong by my adviſe, 

Or timely to prevent the ſame in any other wiſe, _- 

And ſith thou art his wyfe, thee am L bound to love. 

For Romeus friendſhip fake, and ſeeke thy anguiſh to remove, 
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And dredful torments, which thy hart beſegen rounde ; 
Wherefore, my daughter, geve good care unto my counſel 
ſounde. 5 | | 

Forget not what I ſay, ne tell it any wight, 
Not to the nurce thou truſteſt ſo, as Romeus is thy knight, 
For on this threed doth hang thy death and eke thy life, 
My fame or ſhame, his weale or woe that chote thee to his wyfe, 
Thou art not ignorant, becauſe of ſuch renowne | 
As every where is ſpred of me, but chefely in this towne, 
That in my youthfull dayes abrode I travayled, = 
Through every lande found out by men, by men inhabited; 
So twenty yeres from home, in landes unknowne a geft, 

I never gave my weary limmes long time of quiet reſt, 

But, in the deſert woodes, to beaftes of cruell kinde, 

Or on the ſeas to drenching waves, at pleaſure of the winde, 

I have committed them, to ruth of rovers hand, 
And to a thouſand daungers more, by water and by lande. 
But not, in vayne, my childe, hath all my wandring byn; 
Beſide thegreat contentednes my ſprete abydeth in, | 
That by the pleaſant thought of paſſed thinges doth grow, 


One private frute more have I pluckd, which thou ſhalt ſhortly + 


know: 


What force the ſtones, the plants, and metals have to worke, 


And divers other thinges that in the bowels of earth do loorke, 
With care I have ſought out, with payne I did them prove; 
With them eke can I helpe my ſelfe at times of my behove, 
(Although the ſcience be againſt the lawes of men) 


When ſodayn daunger forceth me; but yet moſt cheefly when 


The worke to doe is leaſt diſpleaſing unto God 

(Not helping to do any fin that wrekefull Jove forbode.) 

For fince in lyfe no hope of long abode I have, 

But now am comme unto the brinke of my appoynted grave, 

And that my death drawes nere, whoſe ſtripe I may not 
monne, | ET = 


Butſhall be calde to make account of all that I have donne, 


Now oughtI from henceforth more depely print in mynde 


The judgment ofthe Lord, then when youthes folly made me 


. blyndes | | 
When love and fond defyre were boyling in my breſt, 


Whence hope and dred by firivingthoughts bad baniſhd frendly 


0 „ 1 
Kuow therefore, daughter, tbat with other gyftes which I 
Have well attained to, by grace and favour of the Rye, 

Long fince I did finde out, and yet the way I knowe, | 
Of certain rootes and ſavory herbes to make a kynd of dowe, 
Which baked hard, and bet into a powder fyne, 
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And dranke with conduite water, or with any kynd of wine, 
It doth in halfe an howre aſtone the taker fo, ä 
And maſtreth all his ſences, that he feeleth weale nor woe: 
And ſo it bur ie th up the ſprite and living breath, 


That even the ſkilfull leche would ſay, that he is ſlayne bf 


death. 
One vertue more it hath, as marvelous as this; 
The taker, by receiving it, at all not greeved is; 
But paincleſs as a man that thinketh novght at all, 
Into a ſweete and quiet ſlepe immediately doth fall; 
From which, according to the quantitie he taketh, 
Longer or ſhorter is the time before the {leper waketh : 
And thence (cheffe dt once wrought) againe it doth reſtore 
Him that receaved unto the ſlate wherein he was before. 
Wherefore, marke well theende of this my tale hegonne, 
And thereby learne what is by thee hereafter to be donne. 
Caſt of from thee at once the weede of womanniſh dread, 
With manly courage arme thyſelfe from heele unto the head; 
For onely on the feare or boldnes of thy breſt 25 
The happy happe or yll miſhappe of thy affayre doth reſt. 


Receve this vyoll ſmall and kepe it as thine eye; . 
And on the marriage day, before the ſunne doe cleare the ſkye, 
Fill it with water full up to the very brim, 0 
Then drink it of, and thou ſhalt feele throughout eche vayne 
A pleaſant [lumber ſlyde, and quite diſpred at length 5 
On all thy partes, from every partreve all thy kindly ſtrength; 
Withonten moving thus thy ydle partes ſhall reſt, 
No pulſe ſhall goe, ne hart once beate within thy hollow breft, 
But thou ſhalt lye as ſhe that dyeth in a traunce: _ 15 
Thy kinſmen and thy truſty frendes ſhall wayle the ſodayue 
cähaunce; . „„ 
The corps then will they bring to grave in this churcheyarde, 
Where thy forefathers long agoe a coſtly tombe preparde, 
Both for them ſelfe and eke for thoſe that ſhould come after, 
Both depe it is, and long and large) where thou ſhalt reſt, my 
7 | daughter, LY” B . | „ | | 
Till I to Mantuaſende for Romeus, thy knight; 
Out of the tombe both he and I will take thee forth that night. 
And when out of thy ſlepe thou ſhalt awake agayne, _ | 
Then may ' ſt thou goe with him from hence; and, healed of thy 
ayne, „„ : 
In e with him unknowne apleaſant lyfe; 
(Aud yet perhaps in tyme to comme, when ceaſe ſhall all the 
„ ee, | NE oak 
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And that the peace is made twixt Romeus and his foes, 
My ſelfe may finde ſo fit a time theſe ſecretes to diſcloſe, 
Both to my prayſe, and to thy tender parentes joy, * 
That dangerles, without reproche, thou ſhalt thy love enjoy,” 
When of his ſkilfull tale the fryer had made an ende, 
To which our Jjuliet ſo well her care and wits did bend, 
That ſhe hath heard it all and hath forgotten nought, _ 
Her fainting hart was comfortedwith hope and pleaſant thouglit 
And then to him ſhe ſayd “ Doubt not but that Iwill 
With ſtout and unapauled hart your happy heſt fulfill. 
Lea, if I wiſt it were a venem ous dedly arinke, 
Rather would I that through my throte the certaine bane ſhould 
Ene, 1 = 5 5 | 
Then I, not drinking it, into his handes ſhould fall, 
That hathnopartof me as yet, ne ought to have at all. 
Much more I ought with bold and witha willing hart 


Io greateſt daunger yeld my ſelfe, and to the dedly ſmart, | 


To cometo him on whom my life doth wholly ſtay, 

That is my onely harts delight, and ſo he ſhall beaye,” 
Then goe, quoth he, my childe, I pray that God on hye 
Direct thy foote, and by thy hand upon the way thee gye. 
God graunt he ſo confirme in thee thy preſent will, 


A thouſand thankes and more our Juliet gave the frier, 
And home ward to herfathers houſejoyfull ſhe doth retyre; 
And as with ſtately gate ſhe paſſed through the fireate, 


She ſaw her mother in the doore, that with her there would 


| <— Wed, EEE | . 
In mynde to aſke if ſhe her purpoſe yet did hold, 
In mynde alſo, apart twixt them, her duety to have tolde; 


Wherefore with pleaſant face, and with her wonted chere, 


As ſoone as ſhewas unto herapproched ſumwhat nere, 
Before the mother ſpake, thus did ſhe fyrſt begyn: 
Madame, at ſainct Frauncis churche have I this morning byn, 
Where I did makeabodea longer while, percaſe, 155 
Then dewty would; yet have Inor been abſent from this place 
So long awhile, without a great and juſt cauſe why; 


This frute have Ireceaved there; — my hart, erſt lyke to dye, 


Is now revived agayne, and my afflicted breſt, 
Releaſed from affliction, reſtored is to reſt! 
For lo! my troubled goſt, alas toe fore diſeaſde 
By goſtly connſel and adviſe hath fryer Lawrence eaſde; 
To whom I dyd at large diſcourſe my former lyfe, - 
And in confeſſion did I tell of all our paſſed firyfe : 
Of Counte Paris ſute, and how my lord, my ſyre, 
Bymy ungrate and ſtubborne firyfe I ſtyrred unto yre ; 
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But lo, the holy fryer hath by his goſtly lore 


Made me another woman now than I had been before. 

By ſtrength of argumentes he charged ſo my mynde, 

That, though Iſought, no ſure defence my ſearching thought - 
could finde. | . | 


Soforced I was at length to yeld up witles will, ; 


And promiſt to be ordered by the fryers prayſed ſkill. 
Wherefore, albeitI had raſhely, long before, 3 

The bed and rytes of mariagefor many yeres forſwore, 
Yet mother, now behold your daughter at your will, 


Ready, it you commaunde her aught, your pleaſure to feln. 


Wherefore in humble wiſe, dere madam, I you pray, 
To go unto my lord and ſyre, withouten long delay; 

Of him fyrſt pardon crave of faultes already pal, 
And ſhew him, if it pleaſeth you, his child is now at laſt 
Obedient to his juſt and to his ſkilfull heſt, 
And that I will, God lendeth lyfe, on Wenſday next, be preft 
To wayte on him and you, unto thappoynted place, 
Where I will, in your hearing, and before my fathers face, 
Unto the Counte geve my fayth and whole aſſent. 
And take him for my lord and ſpouſe ; thus fully am I bent; 
And that out of your mynde I may remove all doute, 
Unto my cloſet fare I now, to ſearche and to chooſe out 
The braveſt garmentes and the richeſt jewels there, 


| Which, better him to pleaſe, 1 mynde on Wenſday next to 


Wearez 5 AE 
For if I did excell the famous Grecian rape, | 
Yet might attyre helpe to amende my bewty and my ſhape.” 5 


The ſimple mother was rapt into great delight? 
Not halfe a word could ſhe bring forth, but in this joyfull plight 


With nimble foote ſhe ran, and with unwouted pace. 

Unto her penſive huſband, and to him with pleaſant face 
She telde what ſhe had heard, and prayſe th much the fryer; 
And joyfull teares ranne downe the cheekes of this gray-berded, 

ſyer. 5 „ 

With binde and eyes heaved- up he thankes God in his hart,. 
And then he ſayth: This is not, wyfe, the fryers firſt deſart;, 
Oft hath he ſhowde to us great frendſhip heretofore, e 


By helping us at nedefull times with wiſdomes pretious lore. 


In all our common weale ſcarce one is to be founde | 


But is, for ſomme good torne, unto this holy father bounde. 


Oh that the thyrd part of my goodes (I doe not tzyne) | 
But twenty of his paſſed yeres might purchaſe him agayne : 
So much iu recompence of frendſhip would I geve, 


So much, in fay th, his extreme age my frendly hart doth gree ve. 
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Theſe ſaid, the glad old man from home goeth ſtraight abrode, 
And to the ately palace hyeth where Paris made abode; 
Whom he delyres to be onWenſday next his geaſt, 
At Freetowne, where he myndes to make for him a coſtly fea, 
But loe, the earle ſaith; ſuch feaſting were but loſt, _ 
And counſels him till mariagetime to ſpare ſo great a coſt. 
For then he knoweth well the charges will be great; 
The whilſt, his hart deſyreth ſtill her fight, and not his meate, 
He craves of Capilet that he may ſtraight goeſee _ 
Fayre Juliet; wherto hedoth right willingly agree. 
The mother, warnde before, her daughter doth prepare; 
She warneth and ſhe chargeth her that in no wyle ſhe [pare 
Her courteous ſpeche, her pleaſant lookes,and commely grace, 
But liberally to geve them foorth when Paris comes in place: 
Which ſhe as cunningly could ſet forth te the ſhew, 
As cunning craftſmen to the ſale doſet theyr wares on rew; 
That ere the County dyd out of her fight depart, 
So ſecretly unwares to him ſhe ſtale away his hart, 
That of his lyfe and death the wily wench hath powre; 
And now his longing hart thinkes long for theyr appoynted 
| howre, Eft: | „ 
And with importune ſute the parents doth he pray 
The wedlocke knot to knit ſoone up, and haſt the mariage day, 
The woer hath paſt forth the fyrſt day in this fort, 
And many other more then this, in pleaſure and diſport. 
At length the wiſhed time of long hoped delight 


(As Paris thought) drew nere ; but nere approched heavy plight, 


Agaynſt the brydall day the parentes did prepare 
Such rich attyre, ſuch furniture, ſuch Rore of dainty fare, 
That they which did behold the ſame the night before, 
Did thinke andſay, a man could ſcarcely wiſh for any more. 
Nothing did ſeeme to deere; thedeereſtthinges were bought; 


And, as the written ftory ſayth, in dede there wanted nought, 


That longd to his degree, and honor of his ſto cke; 
But juliet, the whilſt, her thoughts within her breſt did locke; 
Even ſrom che truſty nurce, whoſe ſeeretnes was tride, 
The ſecret counſel] of her hart the nurce-childe ſeekes to hyde, 
For ſith, to mocke her dame, ſhe did not ſti cke to lye. 

She thought no ſinne with ſhewof truth to blear her nurceseye, 
In chaumber ſecretly the tale ſhe gan renew, | 

That at the doore ſhe told her dame, as th oughit had been, trew. 
The flattring nurce dyd prayſe the fryer for his kill, 8 
And ſaid that ſhe had done right well by wit to order will, 
She ſetteth forth at large the fathers furious rage, 
And cke ſhe prayſeth mychto her the ſecond marriagez 
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And County Paris now ſhe prayſeth ten times more, 
By wrong, then ſhe her ſelfe by right had Romeus prayſde 


before. | | 


Paris ſhall dwell there fi1!, Romeus ſhall not retourne; 


What ſhall it boote her all her lyfe to languiſhe till and mourne. 
The pleaſures paſt before ſhe muſt account as gayne ; | 


But if he doe retorne — what then ? — for one ſhe ſhall . 8 


twayne. | ; | 


The one ſhall uſe her as his lawful wedded wyfe ; 


In wanton love with equal joy the other leade his lyfe; 
And beſt ſhall ſhe be ſped of any towniſb dame, | 
Of huſband and of paramour to fynde her chaunge of game, 


Theſe words and like the nurce did ſpeake, in hope to pleaſe, 
But greatly did theſe wicked wordes the ladies mynde diſeaſe; 


But ay ſhe hid her wrath, and ſeemed well content, 


When dayly dyd the naughty nurce new argumentes invent. : 
But when the bryde perceved her howre aproched nere, | 


She ſought, the beſt ſhe could, to fayne, and temperd ſo her 


* 


| cheers, -- | 1 
That by her outward looke no living wight could geſſe 
Her inward woe; and yet anew renewde is her diſtreſſe. 
Unto her chaumber doth the peuſive wight repayre, 


And in her hand a percher light the nurce beares up the ſtayre. 


In Juliets chaumber was her wonted uſe tolye; | 


| Wherefore hermiftres, dreading that ſhe ſhould herwork deſcrye 


As ſoone as ſhe began her pallet to unfold, _ 


Thivking tolye that night where ſhe was wont to lye of olde, 
Doth gently pray her ſeeke her lodging ſome whereels; 


And, leſt the crafty ſhould ſuſpect, a ready reaſon telles. 

_ 44 Derefrend, quoth ſhe, you knowe, tomorow is the day 

Of new contract; wherefore this night, my pur poſe is to pray 
Unto the heavenly myndes that dwell above the ſkyes, N 


And order all the courſe of thinges as they can beſt devyſe, 


That they ſo ſmyle upon the doinges of tomorow, 


That all theremnant of my lyfe may be exempr from ſorow: 


Wherefore, I pray you, leave me here alone this night, 


But ſee that you tomorow comme before the dawning light, 
For you muſt coorle my heare, and ſet on my attyie;“ 


And eaſely the loving nurce did yelde to her deſyre. 


For ſhe within her hed dyd caſt before no doute; 


| Ghelittle knew the cloſe attempt her nurce-child went about. 

The nurce departed ance, the chamber doore ſhut clole--- 
Aſſured that no living wight her doing might difclole, 

 8Shepowred forth into the vyoll of the fryer, 


» . 
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Water, out of a filyer ewer, that on the boorde ſtoode by her. 
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The ſlepy mixture made, fayre Juliet doth it hyde 
Under her bolſter ſoit, and ſo unto her bed ſhe hyed: 
Wheredivers novel thoughts ariſe within her hed, 
And ſhe is ſo invironed about with deadly dred, 
That what before {he had reſolved undoubtedly 
That ſame ſhe calleth into doute : and lying doutefully 
Whilſt honeſt love did ſtrive with dred ot dedly payne, 
With handes y-wrong,and weeping cyes, thus gan ſhe to com. 
laine: 
40 What, is there any one, beneth the heavens hye, = 
So much unfortunate as 1? ſo much paſt hope as I? 
What, am I not my ſelfe, of all that yet were borne, 
The depeſt drenched iu difpayre, and moſt in Fortunes ſkorne? 
Forloe the world for me hath nothing els to finde, 
Belide miſhap and wretchednes and anguiſh of the myndez 
Since that the cruell cauſe of my unhapines 
Hath put me to this ſodayne plouge,and brought toſuch diſtres. 
As, to the end I may my name and conſcience fave, 
I muſt devowre the mixed driuke that by me here l have, 
Whoſe workiug and whoſe force as yet | do not know. —' 
And of this pitcous plaint began an other doute to growe: 
„What dol know (quoth ſhe) ifthat this powder ſhall 
Sooner or later then it ſhould orels not woorke at all? 
And then my craft deſcryde as open as the day, 
The peoples tale and laughing ſtocke ſhall J remayne for aye, 
And what know I, quoth ſhe, if ſerpentes odious, 
And other beaſtes and wormes that are of nature venemous, 
That wonted are to lurke in darke caves under grouude, 
And commonly, as 1 have heard, in dead mens tombes are 
| found, 
Shall harme me, yeaor nay, where I ſhall lye as ded ?— 
Or howſhallI that alway have inſo freſhe ayre been bred, 
Endure the loathſome ſtinke of ſuch an heaped ſſore 
Of carcaſes, not yetconſumde, and bones that long before 
Intombed were, where I my fleping place ſhall have, 
Where all my anceſtors do reſt, my kindreds common grave? 
Shall not the fryer and my Romeus, when they come, 
| Fyad me, if I awake before, y-ltifled i in thetombe ?” | 
And whilſt ſhe in theſe thoughts doth dwell ſomwhat 00 
| zolg,. 
The force of her ymagining anon doth waxe ſo ſtrong, 
That ſheſurmiſde ſhe ſaw, out of the hollow vaulte, 
= griſly thing to looke upon, the carkas of Tybalt; 
Right in the elle lame ſort that he tew ayes. before 
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Had ſcene him in his blood embrewed, to death eke wounded 


ſore. 


And then when ſhe agayne within her ſelfe had wayde 


That quicke ſhe ſhould be buried there, and by his fide be layde. 
All comfortles, for ſhe ſhall living fcere have none, 
But many a rotten carkas, and full many a naked bone; 


Her daynty tender rn gan ſhe ver all for dred, 
Her golden heares 
Then preſſed with the feare that ſhe there lived in, 


A ſweate as colde as mountayne yſe pearſt through her lender 


Kin, he | 
That with the moyſture hath wet every part of hers : ; 
Aud Sy belides, ſhe vainely thinkes, whilſt vainly thus ſhe 
cares, | ng 8 
A thouſnd bodies dead have compaſt her about, 
And leſt they will diſmember her ſhe greatly ſtandes in doute. 
But when {he felt her ſtrength began to weare away, . 
By little and little, and in her heart her feare encreaſed ay, 
Dreading that weaknes might, or fooliſh cowardile, _ 
Hinder the execution of the purpoſde enterpriſe, _ 
As ſhe had frantike been, in haſt the glaſſe ſhe conght, 


And up ſhe dranke the mixture quite, withouten farther 


e 


U 


Then on her breſt ſhe croſt her armes long and ſmall, 
And ſo, her ſenſes fayling her, into a traunce did fall. 


And when that Phoebus bright heaved up his ſeemely hed, 
And from the Eaſtin open ſkies his gliſtring rayes diſpred, 
The nurce unſhut the doore, for ſhe the key did keepe, * 


And douting ſhe had ſlept to long, ſhe thought to breake ber 


„„ | 
Fyrlſl ſoftly dyd {he call, then lowder thus did crye, | 
Lady, you flepe to long, theearle will rayſe you by and by.“ 


Put wele away, in vayneunto the deafe ſhe calles, 


Che thivnkes to ſpeake to Juliet, but ſpeaketh to the walles. 


Tall the dredſull noyſe that might on earth be found, _ 
Or on the roaring ſcas, or if the dredfull thunders ſound, 


Had blowne into her eares, I thinke they could not make 


The fleping wight before the time by any meanes awake; 


| Sp were the ſprites of lyfe ſhut up, and ſenſes thrald; 


Wherewith the ſcely careſull nurce was wondroufly apalde. 2 
She thought to daw her now as ſhe had donne of olde, 


Put loe, ſne found her parts were ſtiffe and more than marble 


| colde; - - Nt | | 
Neither at mouth nor noſe found ſhe recourſe of breth; 
Two certaine argumentes were theſe of her untimely death. 


id ſtande uprightupon her chilliſh hed. 


5 
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Wherefore as one diſtraught ſhe to her mother ranne, 
Wich fcratched face, and heare betorne, but no word ſpeake ſhy 
can, ; 

At laſt with much adoe, © Dead (quoth ſhe) is my childe;” 
Now. Out alas,” the mother eryde z—and as a tyger wilde 

Whoſe whelpes, whilſt ſhe is gonne out of her den to pray, s 
The hunter gredy of his game doth kill or cary away; _ 
So raging forth ſhe ran unto herJuliets bed, 


And there ſhe found herderling and her onely comfort ded, 


Then ſhriked ſhe out as lowde as ſerve her would her breth, 
And then, that pity was to heare, thus cryde ſhe out on death; 
Ah cruell death (quoth ſhe) thatthus againſt all right, 
HFaſt ended my felicitic, and robde my hartes delight, 

Do now thy worſt to me, once wreake thy wrath for all, 
Even in deſpite I erye to thee, thy vengeance let thou fall. 
 Wheretoftay I, alas! fince Juliet is gonne? 


| Whereto livel fince ſhe is dead, except to wayle and mone? 


Alacke, dere chylde, my teares for thee ſhall never ceaſe , 
Even as my dayes of lyle increaſe, fo ſhall my plaint increaſe: 
Such ſtore of ſorow ſhill afflict my tender hart, | 
That dedly panges, when they aſayle, ſhall not augment my 
VVV | CC 
Then gan ſhe ſo to ſobbe, it ſeemde her hart would braſt; 

And whyle ſhe cryeth thus, behold, the father at the laſt, 
The county Paris, and of gentlemen a route, i, 
And ladies of Verona towne and country round about, 
Both kindreds and alies thether apace have preaſt, 


For by theyr preſence there they ſought to honor ſo the feaſt; 


But when the heavy news the byden geaſtes did heare, 

So much they mournd, that who had ſeene theyr count nance 
„ nd theyr. cheere, | A 

Might eaſely have judgde by that that they had ſcene, 

That day the day of wrath and eke of pity to have beane. 

But more then all the reſt the fathers hart was ſo 

Smit with the heavy newes, and ſo ſhut up with ſodayn woe, 
That he ne had the powre his daughter to bewepe, 


Ne yet to ſpeake, but long is forſd his teares and plaint to kepe. 


Inall the haſt he hath for ſkilfull leaches ſent ; | > 
And hearing, of her paſſed life, they judge with one aſſent 
The cauſe of this her death was inward care and thought; 
And then with double force againe the doubled ſorowes wrought 
If ever there hath been a lamentable day,. 
A day, ruthfull, unfortunate and fatall, then I fay, 

The ſame was it in which through Veron town was fpred 
The wofull newes how Juliet was ſterved in her bed. 


r e hs 


For ſo ſhe was bemonde both of the young and olde, 
That it might ſeeme to him that would the common plaint be- 


hold, 


That all the common welth did ſtand ty jeopardy ; 


So univerſal was theplaint, ſo piteous was the crye. 


For lo, beſide her ſhape and native bewties hewe, 
With which, like as lhe grew in age, her vertues prayſes grew, 


She was alſo fo wile, fo lowly, and fo mylde, 
That, even from the hory head unto the witles chylde, 


She wan the hartes of all, ſo that there was not one, | 
Ne great, ne ſmall, but did that day her wretched ſtate bemone. 


Whilſt Juliet ſlept, and whilſt the other wepen thus, 
Our fryer Lawrence hath by this fent one to Romeus, 
A frier of bis houſe, (there never was a better, 
He truſted him even as himſelfe) to whom he gavea letter, 
In which he written had of every thing at length, 


— 


That paſt twixt Juliet and him, and of the powders ſtrength; 
The next night after that, he willeth him to comme, 5 


To helpe to take his Juliet of the hollow toombe, 4 
Forby that time, the drinke, he ſaith, will ceaſe to woorke, 


And for one night his wife and he within his cell ſhall Ioorke; 
Then ſhall he cary her to Mantua away, | Pp 
(Till fckell Fortune favour him,) diſguyſde in mans aray. 


This letter cloſde he ſendes to Romeus by his brother; 
He chargeth him that in no caſe he geve it any other. 
Apace our fryer John to Mantua him hyes; _ | 
And, for becauſe in Italy it is a wonted gyle 


That friers in the towne ſhould ſeldome walke alone, 


But of theyr covent aye ſhould be accompanide with one 
Ot his profeſſion, ſtraight a houfe he fyndeth out, 


In mynd to take ſome fryer with him, to walke the towne about. 


But entred once, he might not iſſue out agayne, 


For thata brother of the houſe a day before or twayne 


Dyed of the plague, a ficknes which they greatly feare and hate; 


So were the brethren charged to kepe within their covent gate, 


ard of theyr fellowſhip that iu the towne do wonne; 
The towne folke eke commaunded are the fryers houſe to 


ſbonne. 


| Tillthey that had the careofhealth theyrfredome ſhould renew: 
Whereof, as you {hall ſhortly heare, a miſcheefe great there 


grewe, 


The fryer by this reſtraint, beſet with dred and forow, _ 
Not knowing what the letters held, differed untill the moro-we; 
And then he thought in time to ſend to Romeus. TED 
But whilitat Mantua, where he was, theſe doinges framed thus, 1 
The towne of Juliets byrth was wholy buſied _ 5 
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About her obſequies, to ſee theyr darling buried. 


Now is the parentes myrth quite chaunged into mone, 

And now to ſorow is retornde the joy of every one; | 

And now the wedding weades for mourning weades they 
chaunge, e . 

And Hymene into a dyrge;—alas ! it ſeemeth ſtraunge: 


Inſtead e of mariage gloves, now funeral gownes they have, 
And whon they ſhould ſee married, they follow to the graye. 


The feaſt that ſhould have been of pleaſure and of joy, 
Hath every diſh and cup fild full of forowand annoye, 
Now throughout Italy this common uſe they have, 


Thatall the beſt of every ſtocke are earthed in one grave; 
For every houſhold, if it be of any fame; 


Doth bylde a tombe, or diggea vault, that beares the houſhouldes 


name; | 


Wherein, ifany of that kyndred hap to dye, 


They are beſtowde; els in the ſame no other corps may lye. 
The Capilets her corps iu ſuch a one did lay, 

Where Tybalt ſlaine of Romeus was layde the other day. 
An other uſe there is, that whoſoever dyes, _ 


» 


| Borne to their church with open face upon the beere he lyes, 
| In wonted weedeattyrde, not wraptin winding ſheet. 
So, as by chaunce he walked abrode, our Komeus man did 


ERS We e | „ 
His maſters wife; the fight with ſorowe ſtraight did wounde 


His honeſt heart; with teares heſawſher lodged under ground. 


And, for he had beenſent to Verone for a ſpye, 

The doinges of the Capilets by wiſdom to deſcrye, 

And, for he knew her death dyd tooch his mailter moſt, 

Alas! tooſoone, with heavy newes, he hyed away in poſt; 

And in his houſe he found his maiſter Romeus, 5 

Where he, beſprent with many teares, began to ſpeake him 
| thus: e | 

«© Syr, unto you of late is chaunced ſo great a harme, 

That ſure, except with conſtan cy you ſeeke yourſelfe to arme, 


I feare that ſtraight you will breathe out your latter breath, 
And I, moſt wretched wight, ſhall be thoccaſion of your death. 


Know ſyr, that yeſterday, my lady and your wife, . 10 | 
I wot not by what ſodain greefe,hath made exchaunge of lite; 
And for becauſe on earth ſhe found nought but unreſt, 


In heaven hath ſhe ſought to fynde a place of quiet reſt; 


And with theſe weping eyes my ſelfe have ſeene her layde. 
Within the tombe of Capilets: —and herewithall he ſtayde. 
This ſodayne meſſage ſounde, ſent forth with ſighes and teares, 
Our Romeus receaved too ſoone with open liſtening eares ; 
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od therby bath ſonke ſuch ſorow in his hart, 


That loe, his ſprite annoyed ſore with torment and with ſmart, I 

Was like to break out of his priſon-houſe perforce, 

And that he might flye after hers, would leave the maſſy corce: 

But earneſtlove that will not fayle him till his ende, 

This fond and ſodain fantaſy into his head dyd ſende; 

That if nere unto her he offred up his breath, : | 

That then 15 OG thouſand parts more glorious were his 

eat 

Eke ſhould his painfull hart a great deale more be eaſed, 

And more alſo, he vainely thought, his lady better pleaſed. 

Wherefore when he his face hath waſht with water cleane, 

Leſt that * ſtaynes of dryed teares might on his cheekes be 
ſeene, | 

And ſo his ſorow ſhould of every one be ſpyde, . 

Which he with all his care did ſeeke from every one to byde, 5 

Straight, wery of the houſe, he Walke th forthabrode; 

His ſervant, at the mafters heſt, in chaumber {ill abode : 

And then fro ſtreate to ſtreate he wandreth up and downe, 

To ſee if he in any place may fynde, in all the towne, 

A ſalve meet for his ſore, an @yle fit for his wounde; 

And ſeeking long, alac too loone! the thing he fought, he 

5 founde. 

An apothecary fate unbuſied athis doore, 


| Whom by his heavy countenance he geſſed to be poore, 


And in his ſhop he ſaw his boxes were but few, 

And in his window of his wares there was ſo ſmall a ſhew; 
| Wherefore our Romeus aſſuredly hath thought, 

What by no frendſhip could be got, with money od be 
bought; | 
For nedy "oF is like the poor man to compell 5 
To ſell that which the cities lawe forbiddeth him to fell. 
Then by the hand he drew tke nedy man apart, 
And with the fight of glittering gold inflamed hath his hart: 
Take fiftie crownes of gold (quoth he) I geve them thee, 
So that, before I part from hence, thou ſtraight deliver me 
Somme poyſon ſtrong, that may in lefſe than halfe an howre 
Kill him whoſe wretched hap ſhall be the potion to devowre.“ 
The wretch by covetiſe is wonne, and Goth aſſent _ 
To fell the thing, whoſe ſale ere long, too late, he doth repent. 
In haſte he poyſon ſought, and cloſely he it bounde, | | 
And then began with whiſpeting voyce thus in his eare te 
| _rounde : 

T Fayrſyr, quoth he, be ſure this is the foeding gere, = 
And mere there is than you ſhall nede; for halfe of that] is there. 
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Will ſerve, I undertake, in leſſe than halfe an howre | 
To kill the ſtrongeſt man alive; ſuch is the poyſons Power,” | 
Then Romeus, ſomwhat eaſd ofone part of his care, | 
Within his boſome putteth up his dere unthrifty ware, 
Retoorning home agayne, he ſent his man away, 
To Verone towne, and chargeth him that he, without delay, 
Provyde both in ſtruments to open wide the toombe, 
And lightes toſhew him Juliet; and ſtay, till he ſhall comme, 
Nere to the place whereas his loving wife doth reſt, | 
And chargeth him not to bewray the dolours of his breſt. 
Peter, theſe heard, his leave doth of his maſter take; | 
| Betimes he commes to towne, ſuch haſt the painfull man yd 
make: 
And then with buſy care befecketh to fulfill, 
But doth diſcloſe unto no wight his wofull maſters will. 
Would God, he had herein broken his maſters heſt! 
Would God, that to the frier he had diſefofed all his breſt! 
But Romeus the while with many a dedly thought | 
Provoked much, hath cauſed inke and paper to be brought, 
And in few lines he did of all his love dyſcoorſe, | 
How by the friers helpe, and by the knowledge of the noorſe, 


The wedlocke knot was knit, and by what meane that night 


And many moehe did enjoy his happy harts delight; 

Where he the poyſon bought, and how his ly fe ſhould ende; 

And ſo his wailefull tragedy the wretched man hath pend. 
The letters eloſd and ſeald, directed to his ſyre, 

He locketh in his purſe, and then a poſi-hors doth he hyre. 

When he approched nere, he warely lighted downe, 

And even with the ſhade of night he entred Verone towne; 

Where he hath found his man, wayting when he ſhould comme, 

With lanterne, and with inſtruments to open Juliets toomme. 

Helpe Peter, helpe, quoth he, helpe to remove the ſtone, 

And ſtraight when Iam gone fro thee, my Juliet to bemone, 

See that thou get thee hence, and on the payne of death 

1 charge thee that thou comme not nere while Labyde bencath 

Ne ſeeke thou not to let thy maſters enterpriſe, | 

Which he hath fully purpoſed to doe, inany wiſe. 

Take there a letter, which, as foon as he ſhall ryſe, 

preſent it in the morning to my loving fathers eyes ; 

Which unto him perhaps farre pleaſanter ſhall ſeeme, 
Than eyther I do mynd to ſay, or thy groſe head can deeme, 
| Now Peter, that knew not the purpoſe of his hart, 

_ Obediently alittle way withdrewe himſelfe apart; 
And then our Romeus, the vavlt ſtone ſet up upright, - 
| Deſcended downe, and | in his hand he bare the l light. 
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And then with piteous eye the body of his wyfe 
He gan behold, who ſurely was the organ of his lyfe; 
For whom unhappy now he is, but erſt was blyſt; 
He watred her with teares, andthen a hundred times her kyfts 
And in his folded armes full firaightly he her plight, 
But no way could his greedy eyes be filled with her fight : 
 Hisfearfull handes he layde upon her ſtomach colde, 
And them on diverſe parts beſyde the woſull wight did hold. 
But when he could notiynd the fignes of lyfe he ſought, _ 
Out of his curſed box he drewe the poyſon that he bought; 
Whereof he gredely devowrde thegreater part, ö 
And then he cryde, with dedly figh fetcht from his mourning 
| hart | EE ; 
„Oh Juliet, of whom the world unworthy was, 1 | 
From which, for worldes unworthiues thy worthy goſt did 
1 aſſe, 1 F 

What tech more pleaſant could my hart wiſh to abyde 
Then that which here ſuffreth now, ſo nere thy frendly ſyde? 
Or els ſo glorious tombe how could my youth have craved, 
As in one ſelfe ſame vault with thee haply to be ingraved? _ 
What epitaph more worth, or halfe ſo cxcellent, Re 
To conſecrate my memorye, could any men invent, 
As this our mutual and our piteous facrince 9 
Oflyfe, fet light for love?“ — but while he talketh in this wife, 
And thought as yet a while his dolours to enforce, _ 5 
His tender hart began to faynt, preſt with the venoms force; 
Which little and little gan to overcomme his hart, | 
And whilſt Eis buſy ey ne he threwe about to every part, 
He ſaw, hard by the corce of flepiagJulicet, 5 
Bold Tybalts carkas dead, which was not all conſumed yet. 
To whom, as having life, in this ſort ſpeaketh he: . 
Ah coſin dere, Tybalt, where ſo thy reſtles ſprite now be, 
With ſtretched handes to thee for mercy now I crye, 
For that before thy kindly howre I forced thee to dye. 
But if with quenched lyfe not quenched be thine yre, 
But with revengeing luſt as yet thy hart be ſet on fyre, 
What more amendes, or cruell wreake deſyreſt thou | 
To ſee on me, then this which here is ſhe d forth totheenow ? 
Who reft by force of armes from thee thy loving breath, _ 

The ſame with his owne hand, thou ſeeſt, doth poyſon himſclſe 
FARES to death, „ e , odds 
And for he cauſed thee in tombe too ſoone to lye, _ 
Too ſoone alfo, yonger then thou, hiwſelfe he layeth by.“ 
Theſe fayd, when he gan feele the poyſons force prevay le, 
And little and little maſtred ly fe for aye began to fayle, 
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Kneeling upon his knees, he ſaid with voyce full lowe,— 
| Tord Chriſt, that ſo to raunſome me deſcendedſt long agge 
P Out of thy fathers boſome, and in the virgins wombe z 
i Didſt put on fleſhe, oh let my plaint out ofthis hollow toomhe, 
Perce through the ayre, and graunt my ſute may favour finde; 
Take pity on my ſinneful and my poore affected mynde! 
For well enough I know, this body is but clay, _ 
| Nougght but a maſſe of ſinne, to frayle, and ſubje ct to decay,” 
7 Then preſſed with extreme greefe he threw with ſo great force 
His overpreſſed parts upon his ladies wayled corſe, _ 
'Th*tnow his weakened hart, weakened with tormentes paſt; 
Unable to abyde this pang, the ſharpeſt and the laſt, 
Remayned quite deprived of ſenſe and kindly ſtrength, 
And ſo the long impriſoned ſoule hath fredome wonne at 
5 length. „ N . 
Ah cruell death, too ſoone, too ſoone was this devorce, 


Twixt youthfull Romeus heavenly ſprite, and his fayre earthy 5 
FF A! ⅛êÿ œ VV! 8 Wi 
The fryer that knew what time the powder had been taken, an 
Knew eke the very inſtant when the ſle per ſhould awaken; WM Þ»* 
; But wondring that he could no kinde of aunſwer heare, 'y 
8 Of letters which to Romeus his fellow fryer did beare, lr 
44 Out of Saint Frauncis church hymſelfe alone dyd fare. th 
; And for the opening of the n ne he bare di 
 Approching nigh the place, and ſeeing there the light, _ FC 
Great horror felt he in his hart, by ſtraunge and ſodaine fight; Th 
. | 5 | | 15 
Till Peter, Romeus man, his coward hart made bolde, | Sp 
When of his maſters being there the certain newes he tolde: m 
There hath he been, quoth he, this halfe howre at the leaſt, a 
% And in this time, I dare well fay, his plaint hath ftill increaft, Þ 
| Then both they entered in, where they alas! dyd fynde | 4h 
The bretheles corps of Romeus, forſaken ofthe mynde; 6 
Where they have madeſnch mone, as they may beſt conceve, t 
E That have with perfect frendſhip loved, whoſe frend feerce þ 
EE f on i ao e 
But whilſt with piteous playnt they Romeus fate bewepe, i 
An howre too late fayre Juliet awaked out of flepe ;* : 
TP - os Eg | * 
V In the original Italien Novel Juliet awakes from her trance before : 
the death of Romeo. Shakſpeare has been arraigned for departing from 
it, and loſing ſo happy an opportunity of introducing an affecting icene. jg 
A He was misled, we lee, by the piece now before us. The curious reader 1 
8 may perhaps not be diſpleaſed to compare the concluſion of this cele- 4 
. brated ſtory as it ſtands in the Giulietta of Luigi da Porto, with the 
* Preſent poem. It is as follows: _ 2 5 5 | 8 
SW 
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And much amaſde to ſee in tombe ſa.great a light, . ON 
$he wiſt not if ſhe ſaw a dreame;or ſprite thatwalkd by night. 
got | FE IPL TRATWALY | 


« 80 favaurable was fortune ta this his laſt purpoſe, that on the 
fe evening of the day ſubiequent to the lady's funeral, undiſcovered by 
e, any, he entered Verona, and there awaited the coming of night; and 
le; now perceiving that all was ſilent, he betook himſelf to the monaſtery 
| of the Mivor Friars, where was the vault. The church, where theſe 
| monks then dwelt, Was in the citadel, though ſince, for what reafon ! 
Ca know not, they have transferred their habitation to the Borgo di 8. 
4 = Jeno, in that place which is now called Santo Bernardino; yet is it 
ce certain that their former manſion had been inhabited by Saint Francis 
himſelf Near the walls of this church, on the outſide, were at'that 
ſt, time certain buildings, ſuch as we uſually ſee adjoining to churches, 


one of which was the ancient ſepulcher, of the Capelletti family, and 
in this the fair. damſel had been depoſited. - At this place, about four 
| hours after midnight, Romeo being arrived, and having, as a man of 
at {uperior ſtrength, by force raiſed the tone which covered the vault, 
and, with certain wedges, which he had brought. with him for that 
purpoſe, having ſo prop'd it that it could not be faſtened down con- 
trary to his defire, he entered, and reclofed the entrance. © © 
The unhappy youth, that he might behold his lady, had brought 
with him a dark lantern, Which, after cloſing the vault, he drew forth, 
and opened; and there, amidſt the bones and fragments of many dead 
bodies, he beheld the fair Julietta lying as if dead. Whence fudden- 
ly breaking out into a flood of tears, he thus began: O eyes, which, 
while it pleaſed the Heavens, were to my eyes the brighteſt lights! 0 
lips, by me a thouſand times ſo ſweetly kiſſed, and from whence were heard 
the words of wiſdom! O beauteous breaſt, in which my heart rejoiced to 
dwell! where de I now find you, blind, mute, and cold? how without 
you do 1 ſee, dolI ſpeak, do Ilive? Alas, my miſerable lady, whither haſt 
thou been conducted by that love, whoſe will it now is that this narrow 
ſpace shall both deſtroy and lodge two wretched lovers! Ab me! an 
end like this my hope promiſed not, nor that defire which firſt inflamed 
me With love for you! O unfortunate life, Why do. I ſupport you? 
and ſo ſaying, he covered with kiffes her eyes, her lips, her breaſt, 
burſting every inſtant into more abundant lamentation; in the midſt of 
Which he cried, O, ye walls, which hang over me, why do you not 
render my life till more short bY crashing me in your ruin? But ſince | 
death is at all times in our power, it is daftardly to defire it, and not 
to inatch it; and, with theſe words, he drew forth from his ſlee ve the . 0 
vial of deadly poiſon, which he had there concealed, and thus procee- 
ded ; I know not what deſtiny. conducts me to die in the midſt of wy 
enemies, of thoſe by me lain, and in their ſepulcher; buthnce, Q my 
Soul, thus near my love it delights us to die, here let us die! and, ap- 
Proaching to his lips the mortal draught; he received it entire into his 8 
botom; when embracing the beloved maid; and ſtrongly ſtraining her 
to his breaſt, he cried, —O thou beauteous body, the utmoſt limit of 
} all my deſires, if after the ſoul is departed, any ſentiment yet remains in 
8 8 you; or, it that ſoul now beholds my cruel fate, let itnot be diiplea- 
; ung to you, that, unable to live. with you joyfully and openly, at the, 
; Jeaſt I should die with you ſadly and ſecretly and holding the body 
WW. friitly embraced, he awaited dea... 
F | © The bour was now arrived; when by the natural heat of the dam- 
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But cumming to herſelfe ſhe knew them, and faid thus: 
What, fryer Lawrence, is it you? where is my Romens 0 


come, and when she should awake; and accordingly, embraced and 
violently agitated by Romeo, she awoke in his arms, and, ſtarting into 
life, after a heavy ſigh, she cried, Alas, where am I? who is it thug 
_ embraces me? by whom am I thus kiſſed ? and believing it was the Frier 
Lorenzo, she exclaimed, Do you thus, O friar, keep your faith with 
Romeo? is it thus you ſafely conduct me to him? Romeo, perceiving 
the lady to be alive, wondered exceedingly, and thinking Perhaps on 
Pigmalion, he ſaid, Do you not know me, O my ſweet lady? {ee you 
not that Il am your wretched ipoule, ſecretly and alone come from Man- 
tua to perish by you? Julietta, feeing herſelf in the monument, and 
| perceiving that she was in the arms of one who called himſelf Ro- 
meo, was well nigh out of her ſenſes, and pushing him a little from 
her, and gazing on his face, she inflantly knew him, and embracing 
gave him a thouſand kiſſes, ſaying, What folly has excited you, 
with ſuch imminent danger, to enter here? Was it not ſufficient to 
have underſtood by my letters how I had contrived, with the help 
of Friar Lorenzo, to feign death, and that I should sbortly have 
been with you? The unhappy youth, then perceiving his fatal mif. 
take, thus began: O wiſerable lot! O wretched Romeo! O, by far 
the moſt afflicted of all lovers! On this ſubject never have l received 
the letters ! and he then proceeded to inform her how Pictro had given 
him intelligence of her pretended death, as if it had been real, whence, 
believing her dead, he had, in order to accompany her in death, even 
there clole by her, taken the poiſon, which 


| nich, as moſt ſubtile, he already 
felt, had tent forth death through all his limbs, | 


»The unfortunate damſel hearing this, remained ſo overpowered. 


with grief, that she could do nothing but tear her lovely locks, and beat 
and bruiie her innocent breaſt; and at length to Romeo, who already 
lay \upine, kifling him often, and pouring over him a flood of tears, 


more pale than ashes, and trembling all over, she thus ſpoke: Muft you 


then, O, lord of my heart, muſt you then die in wy preience, and through 
my means! and will the heavens permit that I should ſurvive you, 
though but for a moment? Wretched me! O, that I could at leaſt 
transfer my lite to you, and die alone !—te which, with a languid voice 
the youth replied : If ever my faith and my love were dear to you, live, 


O my beſt hope! by thele I cenjure yo, that after my death, life should 


not be ditpleaung to you, if for no other reaton, at leaſt that you may 
think on him, who, penetrated with paſlion, for your ſake, and before 
your deir eyes, now perishes! To this the damſel anſwered; If for 
my pretended death you now die, What ought I to do for yours which 
i real Y It only grieves me that here, in your preſence, 1 have not the 
means of death, and, inaſmuch as I ſurvive you, I deteſt myſelf! yer fill 
will I hope thatere long, as I have been the cauſe, ſo shall I be the 
companion of your death: And, having with difficulty ſpoken theſe 
words, she fainted, and, again returning to life, buſied herſelf in ſad 
endeavours tog ther with her ſweet lips the extreme breath of her deareſt 
lever, who now haftily approached his ng | 
In this interval Friar Lorenzo had been informed how andwhen the 
damſel had drunk the potion, as alſo that upon a ſuppoſition of her death 
zune had been buried; and, knowing that the time was now arrived when 
the powder should ceaſe to Operate, taking with him a truſty companion, 


about an hour before day he came to the vault; where being arrived, 
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And then the auncientfrier, that greatly flood in feare 
Leſt if they lingred over long they ſhould be taken theare, 


Ye beard the cries and lamentations of the lady, and, through a crevice 
zu the cover, ſeeing a light within, he was greatly ſurpriſed, and imagi- 
ned that, by Come means or other, the damſel had contrived to convey 
with her a lamp into the tomb; and that now, having awaked, she wept 
and lamented, either through fear of the dead bodies by which she was 
ſurrounded, or perhaps from the apprehenfion of being for ever immured 
in this diſmai place; and having, with the aſſiſtance of his'companion, 
ſpeedily opened the tomb, he beheld julietta, who, with hair all dishe- 
veled, and fadlygrieving, had raiſed herſelf ſo far as to be ſeated, and had 
taken into her lap her dying lover. To her-he thus addreſſed himſelf: 
Did yqu then fear, O my daughter, that I should have left you to die 
here incloled? and she, ſeeing the friar, and redoubling her lamen- 
titions, anſwered : Far from it; my only fear is that you will drag me 
bence alive!—alas, for the love of God, away, and cloſe the ſepulcher, _ 
that [ may here perish, —or rather reach me a knife, that piercing my 
breaſt, I may rid myſelf of my woes: O, my father, my father! is it thus you 
have ſent me the letter? are theſe my hopes of happy marriage? is it thus 
you have conducted me to my Romeo? behold him here in my boſom 
already dead !—and, pointing to him, she recounted all that had paſſed. 
The friar, hearing theſe, things, flood as one bereft of ſenſe, and gazing 
upon the young man, then ready to paſs from this into another life, 
bitterly weeping, he called to him, ſaying, O, Romeo, what hard hap. 
has torn you from me? {peak to me at leaſt! caſt your eyes, a mo- 
ment upon me! O, Romeo, behold your deareſt Julietta, who be- 
ſ:eches yon to look at her. Why at the leaſt will you not anſiver her. 
in whoſe dear boſom you lie? At the beloved name of his miſtreſs, - 
Romeo raiſed a little his languid eyes, weighed down by the near ap- 
prozch of death, and looking at her, recloſed them; and, immediately 
after, death thrilling through his whole frame, all convulſed, and heav- 
ingashort ſigh, he expired. 5 | f 
© The miſerable lover being now dead in the manner I have related, 
zs the day was already approaching, after much lamentation the friar 
thus addreſſed the young damſel:—And you Julietta, what do you mean 
to do ?—to which she inſtantly replied, —here incloſed will die. Say 
not ſo, daughter, ſaid he; come forth from hence; for, though I know 
not well how to diſpoſe of you, the means can not be wanting of shut- 
ting yourſe!fup in ſome holy monaſtery, where you may continually. 
offer your ſupplications to God, as well for yourſelf as for your dece:- 
ſed husband, if he should need your prayers. Father, replied the lady, 
one favour alone I entreat of you, which for the love you bear ta the 
memory of him,---and ſo ſaying she pointed to Romeo,---you will Wil. 
lingly grant me, and that is, that you will never make known our death, 
that ſo our bodies may for ever remain united in this ſepulcher: and it, 
by any accident, the manner of our dying should be difcovered, by the 
love already mentioned I conjure you, that in both our names you would 
implore our miſerable parents that they should make no difficult; of 
ſuffering thoſe whom love has conſumed in one fire, and conducted 19 
one death, to remain in one and the ſame tomb then turning to the 
proſtrate body of Romeo, whoſe head she had placed on a pillow which 
had been left with her in the vault, having carefully cloſed his eyes, and 
bathing his cold vifage with tears,---lord of my heart, ſaid she, without 
You what should 1 do with life? and what more remains to be done by 
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In few ONT womdes ih hoe that was betyde, he tolde, 
And with his hngar ſhewd his REI out- -ſtretched, [tiffe and 
< colder; ; 
Aud then purſuaded her with pacierice to ab ode 
This ſodain ne and ſayth, that kl will ſoone pro. 
vyde 
In ſome 1 N houſe for her a quiet place,” 
Where ſhe may ſpend the reſt of lyte, and where i in time 
| | ercale 
She may with wiſdomes meane meaſure her mourning bref: 
And unto her tormented ſoule call bask exiled reſt. 
But loe, as ſoon as ſhe had caſt her ruthtuli eye 
On Romeus face, that pale and wan faſt by her fide dyd lye, 
Straight way ſhe dyd unſtop the conduites of her teares, 
And out they guſhe ;—with cruel! hand ſhe tare her golden 
heares. 
But when ſhe neither could her ſwelling ſorow Grays, 
Ne yet her tender hart abyde her ſieknes furious rage, 
Falne on his corps ſhe lay long panting on his face, 
And then with all her force and ſtrength the ded corps did em- 
| brace, 
1 though with ſighes, with obs. with force, and buſy payne, 
She Would him rayſe, and him reſtore from death to lyte agayne: 
Athouſand times ſhe kiſt his mouth, as cold as ſtone, 
And itunkiſt againe as oft; then gan ſhe thus to mone: 
Ah pleaſant prop of all my thoughts, ah onely grounde 
Of all the ſweete delightes that yet in all my lyte I founde, 
Did ſach aſſured truſt within thy hartrepoſe, | 
That in this place and at this time, thy church- yard thou haſt 
choſe, 
8 Betwixt the armes of me, thy perfect loving make, 
And thus by meanes of me to ende thy life, and for my ſake? 
Even in the flowring of thy youth, when unto thee 


| 


Thy lyle moſt deare (as to che mo and pleaſant ought to bee, 


| me toward vou hut to follow you in death ? certainly 9 more! in 


order that death ittelf, which alone could poſfibly have ſeparated you from 
me, shouid not now be able to part us !---and having thus ſpoken, reflect. 
ing upon the herrour of ber deſtiny, and calling to mind the loſs of her 
de r lover, determined no longer io live, she tupprefſed her reſpiration, 


and for a long ſpace holding in her breath, at !ength ſent it forth with a 


loud cry, and fell dead upon the dead body: py 

For the foregoing faithful and elegant tranſlation, as well as that in 1 
former page, I am indebted to a wk ger and valued friend, whoſe 
know! doe of the Italian language is 10 auch fuperior to any that I can 
pretend to, that i «m coafideat no reader will regret that the task has 
5 cen executed by another, MALONE. 


olde, 
and 


Receave the latter ſigh, receave the latter pang, 
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How could this tender corps withſtand the cruell fight 
Of furious death, that wonts to fray the Routeſt with his ſight? 
How could thy dainty youth agree with willing hart nes,” 
Iu this ſo fowle infected place to dwell, where now thou art? 
Where ſpitefull Fortune hath appOynted thee to bee e 
The dainty foode of greedy wormes, vuworthy ſure of thee, 
Alas, alas, alas, what neded now anew 1 

My wontedſorowes, doubled twiſe, againe thus to rene we: 
Which both the time and eke my patient long abode 
Should now at length have quenched quite, and under foote 
have trode ? „ i 


Ah wretch and caytive that I am, even when 1 thought _ 


To fynd my painful! paſſions ſalve, l wyit the thing I ſought; . 


And to my mortall harme the fatal Knife I greunde, 
That gave to meſo depe, ſo wide, ſo cruell dedly wounde. 


Ah thou, moſt fortunate and moſt unhappy tombe! 
For thou ſhalt beare, from age to age, witnes in time to comme 


Ol the moſt perfect league betwixt a payre of lovers, 


That were the moſt unfortunate and fortunate of others ; 


Of the moſt cruell of cruell ſlaves that wrath and death ay 
r VVV 


And when our Juliet would continue ſtill her mone, 


The fryer and the ſervant fled, and left her there alone ; 


For they a ſodayne noyle faſt by the place did heare, 


And leſt they might be taken there, greatly they ſtoode in feare, 

When Juliet ſaw herſelfe left in the vaulte alone. 
That treely ſhe might woorke her will, for let or ſtay was none. 
Then once for all ſhe tooke the cauſe of all herharmes; _ 


The body dead of Romeus, and claſped it in her armes; | 


Then ſhe with earneſt kiſſe ſufficiently did prove, 


That more then by the feare of death, ſhe was attaint by love; 


And then, paſt deadly feare, (for lyfe ne had ſhe care) 


Wich haſty hand ſhe did draw out the dagger that he ware. 


O welcome death, quoth ſhe, end of unhappines, | 
That alſo art beginning of afſured happines, 


5 Feare not to dart me nowe, thy ſtripe no longer ſtay, | 
Prolong no longer now my lyfe, 1 hate this long delaye; 
For ſtraight my parting ſprite, out of this carkas fled, 


At caſe ſhall finde my Romeus ſprite emong ſo many ded. 
And thou my loving lord, Romeus, my truſty feere, 


Ik knowledge yet doe reſt in thee, if thou theſe woordes doſt 


„Reer, 


Receve thou her, whom thou didſt love ſo lawfully ?- 
That cauſd alas! thy violent death, although unwilliogly ; 
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And therefore williogly offers to thee her goſt, ON gig! 
'To thend that no wight els but thou might have Juf cauſe ty Tha 
| boſte 8 Ane 
Thinjoying of my love, which 71 have reſerved . Be 
Free from the reſt, bound unto thee, that haſt it well deſerved, Hav 
That ſo our parted ſprites from light that we ſee here, Wh 
In place of endleſſe light and bliſſe may ever live y-fere.“ 1 
I heſe ſaid, herruthlefſe hand through gyrt her valiant hart: In? 
Ah, ladies, helpe with teares to wayle the ladies dedly 1 ſmart! (A. 
She grones, ſhe ſtretcheth outher limmes, {be ſhuttes her eyes, His 
2 And from her corps the ſprite doth flye e ſhould ! lay? 
| ſhe dyes. W 
The watchmen of the towne the whilſt are paſſed by, | ; Bo 
And through the gates the candle light within the tombe te | 
| Fo 
Whereby hes did ſuppoſe inchaunters to be „„ 3 
That wich prepared inſtruments had opend wide the tombe, a T 
In purpoſe to abuſe the bodies of the ded, T 
Which by theirſcience ayde abuſde, do land them oft in ſted, B 
1 curious: harts deſyre the truth hereof to know; A 
"hen they by certaine Feppes deſcend, where hey do fynd 6 
. below, 8 
In 0 clafped armes y wrapt the huſband and che wyfe, A 
In whom as yet they ſeemd to ſee ſomme certaine markes of - 
 Iyfe. 
But when more curiouſly with leyſure hey did vew, 8 
The certainty of both theyr deathes aſſüredly they knew: 1 
Then here and there ſo long with carefull eye they lee h, k 
That at the length hidden they found the murtherers;—ſo they © 
thought. Y 


In dungeon depe thatnight they lodgde them 8 grounde; | 
The next day do fy: tell the prince the miſchicfe that they 
found. | 
The newes was by 1 by througlout che towne dyſpred, 
Both of the taking of the fryer, and of the two found ded. _ 
Thether you might have ſeene whole houſholds forth to ronne, 
For to the tombe where they did heare this wonder ſtraunge 
was donne, | 
The great, the ſmall, the riche, 'the poore, the yong, the olde, 
With haſty pace doronne to ſee, but rew when they beholde. 
And that the murtherers to all men might be knowne, 
| {Like as the murders brute abrode through all the towne was 
blowne) 
The prince did firaight ordaine, the corſes Ao were founde 
Should be ſet forth N a lage Rs ray ſed from the grounde, 


te 
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Right in \theſclfe fame fourme, ſhewde forth to all mens ght. 

That in the hollow valt they had been found that other night; 

And eke that Romeus man and fryer Lawrenee mould 

Be openly examined; for els the people would | 

Hive murmured, or faynd there were ſome waighty cauſe _ 

Why openly they were not calde, and ſo convidt by lawes. f 
The holy fryer now, and reverent by his age, 

In great reproche ſet to the ſhew upon the open ſtage, 

(A. Stag that ill beſeemde a man of ſilver heares) 

His beard as whyte as mylke he bathes with great falfalling 


teares; 5 


Whom ſtraiglit the dredfull Ne . to declare 
Both, how this murther hath been ROSE ARG who the murd- 


therers are; 
For that he nere the tombe was found at howres unfitte, 


And had with hym thoſe yron tooles for ſuch a purpoſe ſitte. 


The frier was of lively ſprite and free of ſpeche, 


The judges woords appald him not, ne were his wittes to ſeeche: 7 


But with adviſed heed a while fyrſt did he ſtay, 


And then with bold aſſured voyce aloud thus gan he ſay : 


« My lordes, there is not one among you, ſet togyther, 

So that, affe ction ſet aſide, by wiſdome he conſider 

My former paſſed ly fe, and this my extreme age, 5 
And eke this heavy fight, the wreke of frantike Fortunes rage, 
Put that, amaſed much, doth wonder at this chaunge, 

So great, ſo ſodainly belalas. unlooked for, and ente. 

For I that in the ſpace of ſixty yeres and tenne 
Since fyrſt 1 did begin, to ſoone, to lead my lyfe with: men, 


And with che worldes vaine thinges myſelfe I didacquaint, 
Was never yet, in open place, at any time attaynt 


Wich any cryme, in weight as heavy as a ruſhe, 
Ne is chere any ſtander by can make me gylty bluſhe 3 5 


Although before the face of God I doe confeſſe 


Myſelfe to be the ſinfulſt wretch of all this mighty brett. 
When readieſt Lam and likelieſt to make ES 
My great accompt, which no man els for me ſhall undertake; 
When wormes,the earth, and death,doe cyte me every howre, 
Tappeare before the judgment ſeate of everlaſting powre, 


And falling ripe I Reppe upon my graves brinke, 8 
| Even then, am I, moſt wretched Wight, © as eche of you doth þ 


| pi Sg 3 | 
Through my moſt haynous dee de, with bedlong lay throwne 7 
downe, 
In greateſt daunger of my lyfe, and damage of reno ne. 
The {pring,whence in your head this new conceite doth ryſe, 


YA 


— . 
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Ne yet theſe yron tooles, nor the ſu 


| (And in your hart increaſeth Rill your vayneand wrong ſurmiſe 


May be the hugenes of theſe teares of myne, percaſe, 

That ſo abundantly downe fall by eyther ſyde my face; 

As though the memory in ſcriptures were not kept 
That Chriſt our Saviour himſelſe for ruth and pitie wept; 


And more, who fo will reade, y-written ſhall he fynde, 


That teares are as true meſſengers of mans ungylty mynde, 


Or els, a liker proofe that Lam in the cryme, 
Jou ſay theſe preſent yrons are, and the ſuſpeQed time: 


As though all howres alike had not been made above! 
Did Chriſt not ſay, the day had twelve? whereby he ſought to 
NC nes WOE 5 | 
That no reſpeR of howres ought juſtly to be had, 
But at all times men have the choyce of doing good or bad; 
Even as the ſprite of God the harts of men doth guy de, 
Or as it leaveth them to ſtray from vertues path alyde, _ 
As for the yrons that were taken in my hand, | 
As now I deeme, I nede not ſeeke to make ye underſtand | 
To what uſe yron firſt was made, when it began; 
How of it ſelfe ithelpeth not, ne yet can hurt a man. 


The thing that hurteth is the malice ofhis will, 
That ſuch indifferent thinges is wont to uſe and order yll. 


Thus much I thought to ſay, to cauſe you ſo to know 


That neither cheſe my piieous teares, though nere ſo faſt they 


flowe, e | 
ſpeed time, | 


Can juſtly prove the murther donne, or damne me of the cr 


To make me other than I am, how fol ſeeme to be. 
But ſure my conſcience, if l ſo gylt deſerve, 


| For an appeacher, witneſſe, and a hangman eke ſhould ſerve; 
For through mine age, whoſe heares of long time ſince were 


hore, 


And credyt greate that I was in, with you, in time to fore, 


And eke the ſojorne ſhort that 1 on earth muſt make, 


That every day and howre do loke my journey hence to take, 


My conſcience inwardly ſhould more torment me thriſe 


Then all the outward deadly payne that all you could devyſe. 


But God 1 prayſe, I feele no worme that gnaweth me, 
And from remorſes pricking fting 1 joy that L am free: 


| TI meane, as touching this, wherewith you troubled are, 


Wherewith you ſhould be troubled till, if 1 my ſpeche ſhould 


3 „ 
But to the end | may ſet all your hartes at reſt, 


And pluck out all the ſcrupuls that are rooted in your breſl, 


„„ TE ogg 


yme; 
No one of theſe hath powre, ne power have all the three, 


ſe} 


] ſweare by youder heavens, whither I hope to elym, 


(And for a witnes of my woordes my hart atteſteth him 
Whoſe mighty hande doth welde them in theyr violent ſway, | 
Andon therolling ſtormy ſeas the heayy earth doth lay) 


That Iwill make a ſhort and eke a true dyſcourſe 


Of this moſt wofull tragedy, and ſhew both thend and ſourſe | 


Of theyr unhappy death, which you perchaun ce no leſſe 


Will wonder at then they alas! poore lovers in diſtreſſe, 


Tormented much in mynd, not forcing lively breath, 


With ſtrong aud patient hart 470 8 them ſelfe to  crugll | 


death: 


Such was the mutual love wherein they buracd both, 


And of theyr promyſt frendſhippes fayth ſo ſtedy was the troth 


And then the auncient fryer began to make diſcourſe, 


Even from the firſt, of Romeus and Juliets amours; 
Ho faſt byſodayn fight the one the other choſe, - 
> And twixt them ſelfe dyd kuitte the knotte which onelye death 


might loſe; | 
And how, within a while, with hotter love oppreſt, 


Under coufrions cloke, to him themſelfe they have addreſt; * 
And how with ſolemne othes they have proteſted both, _ 


That they in hart are maried by promiſe and by othe; 
And that except he graunt the rytes of church to geve, | 


They ſhal be forſt by earneſt love in ſinneful ſtate to live: : 


Which thing when he had wayde, and when he underſtoode 


That the agreement twixt thee twayne was lawfull, honeſt, 4 


good, 
And all e, peyſed el. it ſeemed meet to bee 0 
{For lyke they were of nobleneſle, age, riches, and degree); | 
Hoping that fo at length ended might be the ſiryfe 
Of Montagewes and Capelets, that led in hate theyr lyfe, 
Thinking to woorke a worke well-pleaſing in Gods fight, 


In ſecret ſhrift he wedded them; and they the lelfe ſame 2 1 
Made up the mariage in houſe of Capilet, | 
As well doth know (if ſhe be aſkt) the nurce of Juliet, 
He told how Romeus fled for reving Tybalts lyfe, 
Aud how, the whilR, Paris the carle was offred to his wife; 
And how the lady dyd ſo great a wrong dyſdayne, _ 
And how to ſhrift unto his church ſhe came to him agayne 3 "Th 
And how ſhe fell flat downe before his feete aground, 
And how ſhe ſware, her hand and bloody knife ſhould Ea | 


Her harmles hart, except that he ſome meane dyd fynde 


To e the earles attempt: and ſpotles ſaye her mynde, 
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Which mightperhappes henceforth increaſing more and more 
Within your conſcience alſo increaſe your cureleſſe ſore, 
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Wherefore, he doth conclude, although that long before 
By thought of death and age he hadretuſde for evefmipre 
The hidden artes which he delighted in, in youth, 

Yet wonne by herimportunenes, and by his inward ach 
Aud fearing left ſhe would her cruell vowe dyſcharge, 

His cloſed conſcience he had opened and ſet at large; 

And rather did he chooſe to ſuffer for one tyme:.- 

His foule to be ſpotted ſomdeale with ſmall and eaſy eryme, 
Then that the lady ſhould, wery of lyving breath, : 
Murther her ſelfe, and daunger much her ſeely ſoule by death: 
Wherefore his auncient artes agayne he puts in ure, 

A certain powder gave he her, that made her ſlepe To ſure, 
That they her held for dead; and how that fryer John 
With letters ſent to Romeus to Mantua is gone; 

Of whom he knoweth notas yet, what is become; 


And how that dead he found bis frend within her Kindreds 


tombe. 
He thinkes with poyſon firong.for e care the yong man ſteryde, 
Suppoſing Juliet dead; and how that Juliet hath carvde, 
With Romeus dagger drowne her hart, and yelded breath, 
Deſyrous to accompany her lover after death; 
And how they could not ſave her, ſo they were afeard, 


And hidde themſelfe, dreading | the noyie of watchman, that 


they heard. 


| "Rad for the proofe of this his tale, he doth. Aer 


The judge to fend forthwith to Mantua for the fryer, 
To learns his cauſe of ſtay, and eke to read his letter; 


And, more beſide, to thend that they might Jugs his cauſe 


the better, 
He prayeth them depoſe che nurce of juliet, 
And Romeus man, whom at unawares beſyde the tombe he met. 
Then Peter, not ſo much, as erſt he was, difmayd: 
My lordes, quorh he, too true is all that fryer Laurence ſayd. 
And when my at went ioto my myſtres grave, 
This letter that I offer you, unto me he gave, 
Which he him ſelfe dyd write, as I do underſtand, 
And charged me to offer them unto his fathers hand. 
The opened packet doth conteyne in it the ſame _ 
That erſt the ſkilfull fryer faid; and eke the wretches name 
That had at his requeſt the dedly poyſon ſold, 


The price of it, and why he bought, his letters plaine have tolde, 


The caſe rafolded ſo and open now it lyes, 


That they could wiſh no better provte; lave ſeeing it with theyr 5 


eyes: 
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80 orderly all thinges were tolde, and tryed out, 

That in the preaſe there was not one that ſtoode at all in 
The wyſer ſort, to counſell called by Eſcalus. 

Here geven advice, and Eſcalus fagely decrecth thus: 

The vurſe of Juliet is baniſht in her age, 

Becauſe that from. the parentes ſhe dyd hyde the mariage, | 

Which might have wrought much good had it in time been 

"Mi knowne, - Yorks OE | 7 : 

Where now by her concealing it a miſcheefe great is growne; 

And Peter, for he dyd obey his maſters heſt, | | 

In woonted freedome had good leave to lead his ly fe in reſt: 
Thapothecary high is hanged by the throte, en Dog 
And, for the paynes he tooke with him, the hangman had his 
. ee | - | . | 
But now what ſhall betyde of this gray-bearded ſyre, 

Ol fryer Lawrence thus araynde, that good barefooted 
Becauſe that many time he woorthily did ſerve 


Cdoute; 


The common welth, and in his ly | 


fe was never found to ſwerve, 


He was diſcharged quyte, and no mark of defame _ 
Did ſeem to blot or touch at all the honour of his name. 
But of himſelfe he went into an hermitage, 


ee - 


Two miles from Veron towne, where he in prayers paſt forth 


Till that from earth to heaven his heavenly ſprite dyd flye: 
Tyve years he lived an hermite, and an hermite dyd he dye. 
The ſtraungnes of the chaunce, when tryed was the truth, 
The Montage wes and Capelets hath moved ſo to ruth, 
That with their emptyed teares theyr choler and theyr rage 


Has emptied quite; and they, whoſe wrath no wiſdom could 


© 4.417 e, 
Nor thr: 


eatning ofthe prince, ne mynde of murthers donne, 


At length, (ſo mighty Jove it would) by pitye they are wonne. 
And leſt that length of time mighiſrom our myndes remove 


The memory of ſo perfect, ſound, and ſo approved love, 


The bodies dead, removed from vaulte where they did dye, 


In ſtately tombe, on pillars great of marble, rayſe they bye, 
On every ſide above were ſet, and eke beneath, | 


Great ſtore of cunning epitaphes, in honor of theyr death, 
And even at this day the tombe is to be ſeene x 


So that among the monuments that in Verona been, 


* Breval ſays in bis Travels, 1726, th at when he was at Verona, his guide 
shewed him an old building, then converted into a houte for orphans, in 
which the tomb of the 


le unhappy lovers had been; but it was then 


Leſtroyed. Maronz. 
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There: no e wortby of the Geht, 
Then is the tombe of Juliet and Romeus her Knight. 


3 Imprinted at London in Fleete Strete within Temble bar, 


at che ſigne of the hand and ſtarre, by Richard Tottill the 
ix day of November, An. do. 1562. 
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